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PREFACE 

In twi) osaays upon the life aud work of Diiscartes, 
which will bo found in the first volume of this col- 
lection, I have given some reasons for my conviction 
that he, if any one, luis a claim to the title of 
father of modern philosophy. By thi.s I moan that 
his general scheme of things, his conceptions of 
scientific method and of the conditions and limits 
of certainty, are far more essentially and chanxe- 
teristically modern than those of any of his 
immediate predecessors and successors, h Indeed, 
the adci)ts in some branches of science had not- 
fully mastered the import of his ideas so late as 
the hoginning of this century. 

The conditions of this remarkable position in 
the world of thought arc to bo found, as usual, 
primarily, in motherwit, secondarily, in circum- 
stance. Trained by the Ixsst educators of the seven- 
teenth century, the Jesuits; naturally endowed 
with a dialectic grasp and subtlety, which even 
they could hardly improve; and with a passion 
for getting at the tmth, which oven they could 
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hardly itu[tnir, naHca,rtt*rt passosstul, lu atldititm, 
a rare luaHttay of tla.^ art of lit<‘r;iry i'Xtuwsion. 
If tlio “Disooui’H (1<^ la MdUuxUr' had iiu othor 
moritH, it. would ho \v<M-th study for the sako of 
the lunuiuuis Hiiupliidt.y and sinot'rity of its siyh\ 
A TnnMuuna.t.ioian of tho vary first rank, 
I)oscfU'i»tvs kjunv all tluit was to ho known of 
modianioal juul optioal scitaici^ in his day; ho was 
a skillod ami zoalouH praotioal ana{*anist. ; ho was 
ouo of the first to rocogumo the prtuligious iiu- 
portanoo of the disoovt^ry of his (»ontoni[)orary 
Ilarvey ; and ho pom^trahal more dt*o[dy inlo 
the physiology of tlie norviuis systom tlian atiy 
specialist in that sclonoe, for a couiury, or tuon*, 
after his time. To tliia oncytilopaHlio and y<‘t 
first-hand acquaintance with the jud.uro of things, 
ho added an acquainl;am*.o with tlu^ nature of 
men (which is a much more vahiahlo (diapttT of 
experience to philosopluu’M than Ls cnmnionly 
imagined), gaiherod in Uu^ o[Hjiuug eamprtigns of 
the Thirty Yeats’ War, in wide trav(*lM, nn<l amidst 
that brilliant French society in which rascal was 
his worthy poor. Even a ** Traitc^ dc^s l*nssi<»ns,” tt» 
be worth anything, must bo Inuscd upon observation 
and experiment; and, in this suhjc^ct, faclliticH ftu* 
laboratory practice of the nuKst varied and <*x- 
tensive character were olhuaul by tho Faria cd 
Mazarin and tho Duchesscjs ; thc^ Paris, in whicdt 
Descartes’ groat friend and ally, Father Mersenme, 
reckoned atheists by tho thousand ; and, in whicii, 
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political lifo toncliod the lowest dtiptlis of d(ij;i'a- 
(latiou, amidst the chaotic personal intrigues of 
tho I’roudo. Thus endowed, tlms inirtuivd, thus 
tempered in the fires of experience, it is intolli- 
giblo enough that a resolute, cleai'-headod man, 
liauntod from his youth up, as ho tolls tis, with 
an extreme desire to learu how to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, iu order to seo his way 
clearly and walk surely through lifo,'^ ahonld have 
('arly conio to the conclusion, that the first thing to 
he done was to cast aside, at any rate licmporarily, 
tho cruhdicaof trailitioual, or other, authority ; arid 
stand upright on his owu feet, trusting to no 
support but that of tho solid ground of fact. 

It was iir 1(510, while meditating in solitary 
winter quartern, that Descartes (being about tho 
same ago as Hume when he wrote tho “ Treatise ou 
Human Nature ”) nuido that famous resolution, to 
" take nothing for truth without clear knowle<lgo 
that it is suc'h,” tho groat practical effect of which 
is tho siinctilication of doubt; the recognition that 
tho profiission of belief iu propositions, of tho truth 
of wliich there is no sufficient evidence, is immoral ; 
tho discrowning of authority as such; the roimdi- 
ation of tho confusion, beloved of sophists of all 
saris, between free assent and more piously gagged 
dissent; and the admission of the obligation to 
reconsider oven one’s axioms on due demand. 

Those, if I mistake not, are tho notes of the 

^ IXatourt de la Utihode. 1* Partie, 
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as conU-iusttHl with Uu( atHMfiil spirit. 
It i.s true tihiifc fcho istilatril gi'iiaiiU'KS ttf SucrafcH 
\va.s ftmiulod on intoiloolual uiul moral o.liavactci- 
istioH of tho .saiiio onlar. Ho also {K‘rMi.Htii'il in 
dumamling that; no man shoulil “ lake anyilung 
for truth without a clear knnwh'ilgo that it is 
such,” aiul so constantly ami .Hystomatically shockoil 
authority and shook traditional at-ourily. that tho 
fact of hia being allowed to liv(* fi>r stwonly years, 
if ono comes to think of it, is <n'idene<-. ef the 
patient and tolerant dia^msitiou of his Athenian 
compatriots, which should oblihwato the tneiimry of 
the final hemlock. That which it may he wid! for 
us not to forg((t is, that tho first-recordt'd judicial 
murder of a soiontitic thinker was compassed and 
effected, not by a despot, nor by prUfSts, but was 
brought about by eloquent ilemagogues, to wlnun, 
of all men, thorough seandiings of the intellect 
are most dangerous and tlusndore nnisl, hatt-fnl. 

Tho first agnostic:, tho man who, so tier ns 
tho records of history go, was tho first to hch: that 
clear knowledge of what ono does not. know 
is just as important as knowing what cnie ihtea 
know, had no true disciples; and tho greatest of 
those who listcncsl to him, if he preserved tho 
fame of his master for all timo, did his best to 
counteract tho impulso towards intelleotual clcmr- 
ness which Socrates gjive. Tho Tlatonio philo- 
sophy is probably tho grandiwt example of tho 
unscientific uso of tho imagination extant; and it 
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would bo bill'd to estiinato the amount of dutri- 
racut to clear thinking effoctod, directly and in- 
directly, by the theory of ideas, on the one baud, 
and by the unfortunate doctrine of the baseness of 
matter, on the other. 

Ancient thought, so far as it is positive, fails on 
account of its neglect to criticise its assumptions ; 
so far as it is negative, it fails, because it forgets 
that proof of the inconsistencies of the terms in 
•which wo symbolise things has nothing to do with 
the cogoncy of the logic of facts. The negations 
of Pyrrhonism are as shallow, as the assumptions 
of Platonism are empty. Modem thought has by 
no means escaped from perversions of the same 
order. But, thanks to the sharp discipline of 
physical science, it is more and more freeing itself 
from thorn. In face of the incessant verification 
of deductive reasoning by experiment, Pyrrhonism 
has become ridiculous ; in face of the ignominious 
fate which always befalls those who attempt to get 
at the secrets of nature, or the niles of conduct, 
by the high a prion road. Platonism and its 
modern progeny show themselves to he, at best, 
splendid follies. 

The development of exact natural knowledge 
in all its vast range, from physics to history and 
criticism, is the consequence of the working out, 
in this province, of the resolution to “take nothing 
for truth without cloax knowledge that it is such ; ” 
to consider all beliefs open to criticism ; to regard 
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tlio viiliio of juithoril.y u,h iicillicr j'ri'ali'r nor Itw, 
than as uuuiU as it am jtrovo itself to ho worth. 
The intHlcru spirit is not tho. spirit " wUioh always 
donios,” tloliohtin,!j; only in (h'stniotiim : still h'ss is 
it that wliioh hniUls castlos in tiio air rather than 
not construct; it is that spirit which works ami 
will work “without Inusto ami witlnait rest," 
giithcring harvest after harv»*st of truth into its 
barns and devouring error with uiupmmiiahh\ 
firo. 

In tho reform of philosophy, .slneo T)e.si‘artos, I 
think that tho groatost and tho most fruitful re- 
sults of tho activity of tho modoni spirit — it may 
ho, tho oidy groat and hiating ri'anltH—arii those 
first prosouted in tho works of iJorkoley imtl of 
Hume. 

Tho ono carried out to its logical result tint 
Cartesian jtfiiuiiplo, that ahsoluto aniaiuty nt* 
hiches only to tho knowledge (»f fiitiis of eonseimw- 
noss ; tho othor, oxtoudwl tho Cartesian oriiieism 
to tho whole range of propositioim commonly 
“taken for truth proved that, in a tnultitmle of 
important instances, so far from possessing “ clojir 
fcnowlodgo ” tluit they may bo so taken, wo havo 
none at all; and that our duty tlu^roforo is to 
remain silent; or to express, at most, susptnwloti 
judgmont. 

My earliest lesson on this topus was recoivod 
from Hume’s koon-wittod countryman irumilten; 
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afterwards I learned it, more fully, from the foun- 
tain lioiul, tlie “ Discours de la lldtliode ” ; then 
from Borkoley and from Hume tliemselvea. So 
that when, in 1878, my friend Mr. John iMorloy 
aakod mo to write au account of Hume for the 
“English Mon of Letter's’’ series, I thought I 
might undortiikc the business, without too much 
presumiition ; also, 'ivith some hoiio of passing on 
to others the beneriks which I had received from 
the study of irumo’s works. And, however imperfect 
the attempt may be, I have rciison to believe 
that it luia fulfilled its purpose. I hoped, at one 
time, to be able to add an analogous exposi- 
tion of Berkeley’s views ; and, indeed, undertook 
to supply it. But the biu'dcns and distractions 
of a busy life led to the postponement of this, 
as of many other projects, till too late. My stato- 
mont of Hu mo’s philosophy will have to be 
provided with its counterpart and antithesis by 
other hands. But I have appended to the “ Hume ” 
a couple of preliminary studios, which may be of 
use to students of Berkeley. 

One word, by way of parting advice to the rising 
generation of English readers. If it is your 
desire to discourse fluently and learnedly about 
philosopbical questions, begin with the lonians and 
work steadily through to the latest new specula- 
tive treatise. If you have a good memory and a 
fair knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, and 
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(Jtcnuan, thn?o or four yt'tirs wponi iu Uhh way 
shotild onabhi you attain yotu* 

If> on tlu\ contrary^ yoti aro aninuiUul by iho 
mxtch rar<T <b‘siro for roal knowlodjici^; if yiai 
want to g<d» a clear conooptiou of iho dni‘|H^sti 
problems befon', Uu3 inUdloct of man, ih<*ro Is no 
ne^od, ao far a« I can soo, for ymi to ^o bi^yond tlio 
limits of tlio Knt^dish ton^no. IndtMul, if yon arc 
proased for timo, throe KnglLsh authors will su tlio.tr; 
namely, Btrrkoley, IIuni(\ ami Hobbt^n. 

If you will lay your minds ahntgsitlo the works of 
those groat writers — not with the view of im‘rt»ly 
ascertaining their opinions, still less for the 
purpose of indolently resting on their atiihority, 
hut to the end of seeing for yourstdves how far 
what each says hsus its foundation in right 
reason — ^you will have had lus much stnnid phiht- 
sopliical training as is good ft)r any one but an 
expert. And you will have hml tlu^ further ml van- 
tage of bccoTning familiar with th(3 manner in 
which throe of the greatest masterH of the Ktiglish 
language have handled that nobh^ instrurntmt of 
thought 

T IL Huxi.ky. 


Kartbovenic, 
Jimnarff, 1S94. 
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HUME 


CHAPTER I 

•EARLY life: LITERARY AND FOLITICAL 
■WRITINGS 

David Hume was born in EcUnburgli on the 26 bh 
of April (O.S.), 1711. His jiarcnts wcro then 
residing in the parish of the Tron church, 
apparently on a visit to tho Scottish capital, as 
tho small estate ■which his father, Joseph Hume, 
or Homo, inherited, lay in Bor^wicksliire, on tho 
banks of the Whitadder or Whitewater, a fe'w 
miles from the border, and within sight of English 
ground. Tho paiernal mansion w.‘is little more 
than a very modest fannhouso,^ and tho property 
derived its name of Niuowells from a considerable 

> A picture of tUn hon«fi, taken from Dnmiinond'a TTMarn 
Kohk nritiHh Fimilif.% iw to bo 

(Apr J ; and if, afi Dnimmoud wiyw, ** It is a favtmrable 
r 1 of tho btjsii Scotch lairds* houses,^ all that can bo said 
is that Uio worst Scotch lairds must hare been poorly lodged 
iudcocL 
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spring, which hrcfiks out on Ukj hIojk! in fri»ut of 
the house, and falls into llio WhituddiT. 

Both loothor and fallior oamt' of good Houflish 
faniilios — tho pah'nial lino rmniing Iku-U to Lord 
Ifoino of Douglas, who wont over to l''rauc'o with 
tho. Douglas during tho Knaudi wars of Honry V. 
and VI. and w'iis killod at tho hattlo of Vornouil, 
Joseph lltimo dioil when David was an infant, 
leaving hi nist'lf and two older ohildron, a Lrothor 
and a sister, to the ciiro of their niofln'r, who is 
described by David Ihuno in " My <.)wn Life " as 
"a woman of singular merit, who though young 
and handsomo devoted herself entirely to the 
roaring and education of her ehildreu.” Mr. 
Burton says: “.Her portmit, which I have seen, 
ropresenta a thin hut ploasing ccunitemuico, ex- 
pressive of great intollt'otual neuteiiess; ’’ and ns 
Huiuo told l>r. Black that sho had “ pr«>cisely tho 
same constitution with himself*’ and tUod of tho 
disorder which provi'd fatal to hhn, it is prohahle 
that tho qualities iuheritwl from Ida mother had 
Kiuch to do witli tho future philowiphor’a «,'ndnon(to. 
It is curious, howovor, that her cstimato of hot 
son in her only reconlod, and jKirhaps slightly 
apocryphal utterance, is of a soniewliat unexpected 
character. "Our Davie’s a fine got«l-uatnn«d 
orator, hut uncommon wake-minded.’’ Tim first 
part of tho judgment Wiva indeed veriltod hy 
“ Davie’s " whole life ; hut one might seek in vain 
for signs of what is commonly undomtoiKl as 
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“weakness of mind” in a man wlio not only 
showed himself to be an intellectual athlete, but 
who had an eminent share of practical wisdom 
and tenacity of purpose. One %vould like to know, 
howovor, when it was that Mrs. Hume committed 
herself to this not too flattering judgment of her 
younger son. For as Hume reached the mature 
age of four and thirty, before ho obtained any 
employment of sufficient importance to convert 
the meagre pittance of a middling laird’s younger 
brother into a decent maintenance, it is not im- 
probable that a shrewd Scots wife may have 
thought his devotion to philosophy and poverty to 
be due to more infirmity of purpose. But she 
lived till 1749, long enough to see more than the 
dawn of her sou's literary fame and official im- 
portance, and probably changed her mind about 
“ Davie’s " force of character. 

David Hume appears to have owed little to 
schools or universities. There is some evidence 
that ho entered the Greek cla.ss in the University 
of Edinburgh in 1723 — ^whon he was a boy of 
twelve years of ago — ^but it is not known how long 
his sttniics were continued, and ho did not gradu- 
ate. In 1727, at any rate, he was living at 
Nincwells, and alrea<ly possessed by that love of 
loaruing and thirst for literary fame, which, as 
“ My Own Life ” tolls us, was tho ruling passion 
of his life and the chief source of his enjoyments. 
A letter of this date, addressed to his friend 
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Alicliai'l Ruinsay, is (Mvtainly a iiinst, winj^tilar 
proilnotion lor a lay t»f Hixtccu. Al'ti-r Huudiy 
quutat.ioiiR fmiu Virj{il tli« IctU-r iinMH'cd.s : — 

**Tho, |ii'rfi‘ntly wLmo nuin tluit fmttttus tii ntnrh 

gr<‘att'r than tho huMbtuulmiui who wHitti l»y lii*r ; uml, 
thin past, oral and mtunilaii happhusna I liavo iti n ittvaf nit*u.sui‘« 
coma ati just now. I live like a kiu/^, pretty mufh hy 
mdtlmr full of nor porturhatiou 'tUu 

stiitu, Iiowi'Vcr, I I'Jiti f(iri>.sw ik uni Iti Im n'lii',1 im. My 
of miml ifi lliit, Millii'it'iitly coiilirmwl by jiliibiwmiliy In willi- 
sliiml tho liliiWM Ilf fiirtmio. Thin j^i'iitiifnii ninl i>ii‘vi,||,>ii nf 
soul in to ho foiuiil only hi Htmly iitnl ^•mllt,|u^lIali^lll. 'riii* 
fthmii can Uwih «« to look down im huitiiiii aiHiidi utn. Yon 
Miiwt allow I'mol to talk tliua Uko n jdiiloMoiihi'r i 'Uh a wuhjtwt 
I think luuoh on, ami oould talk all day Uinj; of." 

If David tallcod in tlim «irain to liis inotimr }»'r 
tongno proiwiily gave uttaninw) to “ lUcn» tho 
bairn I” and, in lior privnto soul, tlio i ' if not 
“wako-mindod ” may tlion iiavo roroiiiod itmdf. 
But, tlimigli fow loiioly, tlnmglitful, «|.iulimot lays 
of sixtijon give vent to tludr i.lioiigiil.H in ;.,iudi 
stattdy periods, it is ]<r()i«ii)Io tliat tim Itrooding 
over an ideal is commoiuT at tliis ago, tiian fnthorH 
and motiitirs, busy with tlio earns of practiwil life, 
aro apt to imagino. 

About a year later, Ilnnm’s family tried to 
launch bun into tho pr(if('.ssion of the law ; but, as 
ho tolls us, “ while they fancied I wits (letiiig upon 
Voot and Vinniua, (.liecro and Virgil were tho 
authors which I was secretly devouring," and tho 
attempt scorns to have como to an abrupt termio- 
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ation. Nevertlieless, as a very competent author- 
ity ^ wisely remarks ; — 

**Tlioro appoar to have been in Humo all tho elomonts of 
'wbich a goo(l lawyer is made : cloarijCHS of judgment, power of 
rapidly acquiring knowledge, xintiring iiuhiatry, and dialectic 
skill : and if his mind had not boon preoccupied, ho might have 
fallen into tho gulf in which many of tho world’s greatest 
goniUvses Ho buried — professional onunonce ; and might have 
left behind him a , ’m ation limited to the tiuditional recollec- 
tions of tho Parli; i-i- '-it house, or associated witli important 
decisions. lie was through life an able, clear-beaded man of 
business, and I have scon several legal documents written in 
his own haml and evidently drawn by himstdf. They stand 
tho tost of general professional observation ; and their writer, 
by preparing documents of facts of such a character on his own 
responsibility, showed that ho had oonsidorablo confidence in 
his ability to adhere to tho forms adequate for the occasion. 
He talked of it as * an ancient prejudice iudtistriously propagated 
by the dunces in all countries, that a man of genius is unfit for 
Iminess/ and ho showed, in his genoral conduct through life, 
that he did not chooao to come voluntarily under this proscrip- 
tion,*' 

Six years longer Hume remained at Hinewells 
before be made another attempt to embark in a 
practical career — ^tliis time commerce — and with a 
like result, For a few months’ trial proved that 
kind of life, also, to bo hopelessly against the 
grain. 

It was while in London, on his way to Bristol, 
whore ho proposed to commence his mercantile 

^ Hr. John Hill Burton, in his valuable Iy(fs (f Ttume^ on 
which, I need hardly say, I hare drawn ftreoly for tlio materials 
of tho present biographical skotoh. 
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lifo, that Hunio mhln'Hsotl to 
London physician (pnd>ahh% as Mr. Ihirlon 
sn^gcHts, ll)r* (Jc.orgt‘ (Hicvih*) a rt*nnarka!»Ii* h‘tfcr. 
Whether it was ovt‘r Ht*nt seems dmd>iful; hut it 
shows that pliiIos()pht‘rs as woll ns poets luavc 
their Worhanau (‘ristss, ami it presents an inttnest- 
ing parallt‘1 to Jolni Htuart MilFs n*tNn'd of tln» 
corresponding ptahul of his The hotter is 

too long to he giviai in full, hot n, few tpiotationH 
may suffice to indicate its importance to thos<* wln^ 
desire to comprehemd the mam 

“You must know tlirn tltui from my infum^y I foutMl 

always a strong in<*U nation to liook« »ml Mlrrs As onr 
collega education in HcoLlatnl, rxfomling litUo further than lha 
languages, ends commonly when wo uro a)»out fouit»*»’n or 
liftoeu years of age, I wiih after that left to ttiy own rhoh‘e 
in my reading, and found it hndim* me almost e<|tt;tUy to InaikH 
of ronaoning and philosophy, and to poetry uml the indite 
authors, Kvery one who is anjuninted ritlter with th« 
philosophers or critic's, knows that tlmre Is nothing yi't cstah. 
liflhod in oitlnir of these two seleneos, and that they contain 
little more than endh'ss disputes, oven in the untat. fundamental 
artwdes. Upon examination of thosiv I ftiunducmtain Uddm»**s 
of temper growing on me, which was noti inclined to anhmit to 
any authority in these subjects, but bnl mo to s«Hik nut nmtio 
now medium, hy which truth ndght Ih> established. After 
much study and reflection on this, at last, whejj I wan atsmt 
eighteen years of ago, there seemed to Isj opeutHl wp to me 
a now scene of thought, which trauHtsirted inn l«^y<iuil 
and made me, with an ai'd<mr imtunil tt» ytmng men, throw up 
every other plea.Htir(\ or hwrincss to apply entirely to It. Tho 
law, which was the busint'ss I desigmul to follow, apfS'aretl 
nauseous to mo, and I could think of no other way of pushing 
my fortune in the world, hut tliat of a scholar and philoscpltar. 
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I was infinitoly happy in this course of life for some months ; 
till at last, ahoiit the l>e»<inning of Septtanber, 1729, all niy 
ardour aceunul in a inoiuc.ut to be extiugui.sht*d, and I could no 
longer raise my miml to that pitch, which formerly gave mo 
such excessive pleasure,’^ 

Tliia " (locUne of sonl ” Hume attributes, in part, 
to his being smitten with the beautiful represen- 
tation of virtue in the works of Cicero, Seneca, 
and Plutarch, and being thereby led to discipline 
bis temper and his will along with his reason and 
understaudiug. 

I was continually fortifying Jiiyaolf with refloctions against 
death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, and oil the other 
calamities of life/* 

And ho adds very charactoristically : — 

These no doubt nro oxce<*ding useful when Joined with an 
active life, because ilm O(fcasiou being proaonted along with 
the rcllection, works it into tho soul, and makes it take a dottp 
impression : hut, in solitude, they servo to little other pur- 
pose than to waste tho spirits, the foreo of the mind meeting no 
resistanco, but wasting itself in tlio air, like our arm when it 
missRS its aim.** 

Along with all this mental perturbation, symp- 
toms of scurvy, a disease now almost unknown 
among landsmen, but which, iu tho days of winter 
salt meat, before root crops flourished in the 
Lothians, greatly plagued our forefathers, made 
their appearance. And, indeed, it may bo 
suspcct«!d that physical conditions were, at first, 
at the bottom of tho whole business ; for, in 1731, 
a ravenous appetite set in and, in six weeks from 
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lii‘iug tall, loan, ami Huino says ho 

Ihhuuiio stunly ami rc»husfr, with a nahly <’om- 
plcxiou anti a <‘liotn*ful <*otni<<‘tianoo 
stooping, atul ft‘oling \vt‘II, oxot^pl, that ihtMVipatai.y 
for inl.t'nso montal applioatitai Ht*(‘nu‘il tn ho gono, 
Ift^ thon‘for{'i, <h‘t<‘rnruu‘tl to s<‘(‘k <ntt a inoro 
active life.; niul, though h<* conhl not nml would 
not **quit his proUniHituiH to loarning, htit \viih hi,s 
last hroaih,” ht^ n‘Holvcd"io lay ihoin asido tor 
some tim(‘, tu ordiir the inoro ofToctmilly to rcstuno 
thetn ” 

The carooTs open to a poor Scottish gonthnnan 
in those clays wore wry fi^w; and, m lltuno^H 
option lay hot\vo<ni a iravc^llitig ttitorship ami a 
stool in a inerchnnt/s oflioo, he chose the latter, 

**And having got; ronomniondaUmi to a roie4flomhl*< traflor 
la Bristol, lain just now hiuitoiilag ihltlirr. with a nri^ohaiim 
to forgot mysoir, and <wory thing that i« pant, to »'ng»go niym’lf, 
as far as is possihio, in that oonrsa of lih*, snd to toss tilumt 
the world from ono polo to tho othor, till I ioavo Ihm distompor 
bohiud mo/' ^ 

But it was all of no use^ — Kttttire wntthl have 
her way— and in tlto middle of 17 JUh David 
irtiTno, aged twenty-three, witlumt a professhui or 
any assured nutans of oarniiig a guinea; atid 
having douhth'ss, hy his ap])arent vaeillntiun, hut 
real tenacity of purpose, once inoro earntul the 

* Ono rannot !mt ho njiiiimlod of young DoscarUV rommoktlott 

of study for soldioiiugi 
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title of "wate-minded " at home; betook himself 
to a foreign country, 

wont ovor to Franco, with a Tiow of prosecuting my 
studios in a country retreat : and tlioro I laid Unit plan of life 
which I have steadily and successfully pursued. I rosolv<‘d to 
make a very rigid fiugality supply my doficicncy of fortune, 
to maintain unimpaired my independoney, and to regard every 
object as contemptible except the improvomout of my talent 
in Ixtmturo.”^ 

ITume passed throngli Paris on his way to 
Rlicims, whore lie resided for some time ; though 
the greater part of his thn^c years’ stay was spout 
at La ric^cho, in frequent intercourse with the 
Jesuits of the famous college in which Descartes 
was educated. Here ho composed his first work, 
the “Treatise of Human Nature”; though it 
would appear from the following passage in the 
letter to Cheyno, that he had been accumulating 
materials to that end for some years before he left 
Scotland. 

“I fdnnd mat the moral philosophy transmitted to us hy 
antifpiity hibourud under the sami> inconvenience that has been 
found in their natural philoHo])hy, of being entirely hypotheti- 
cal, and depending more upon invention than exporionco : 
every one consulted his fancy in erecting schoxnes of virtue and 
happiness, without regarding human nature, upon which every 
mond conclusion must depend.” 

This is the key-note of the “Treatise"; of 
which Hum© himself says apologetically, in one of 
his letters, that it was planned before he was 
^ ify Otm 
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twouty-oiio and composed ho had reaidifii 

tho ago of t.\veniy-fiv<^^ 

Under tlu^sc^ c*irenmstan(»t»H» it is prohahly tho 
movSti remarkable ]>lulosophi<’n] work, both intrh*- 
sically and in its ctleets upc»n the <nnir>o (»f 
thonglit, that has cv<»r binm Hortvolev, 

indeed, pul)Iislu.‘d tln^ ** Kssay Tnwanls a New 
Theory of Vision,” tho Treatise foueerning the 
rriuciplcs of Ihunau Kuowledgt\” aiul Three 
Dialogues,” between tho ages (»f twenty Ibtjr and 
twenty-eight ; and thus eonn‘S very near in 11 nine, 
both in precocity atid in influeueo; h\it his inves- 
tigations are more IhriittHl in ilndr Heo|^^ than 
those of his Scottish c^ontotnporary. 

Tho first and second v<dumeM tho ”Tr<‘nlise,” 
containing Book I, tho Understatiding,” utal 
Book 11./* Of tho raHsitais,” wein^ published in 
January, 173iK Tho publisher gave fifty p»nnulH 
for tho copyright; whiidi is probably num than 
an unknown writer of twotity»sev(oi yearn of age 
woidd got for a similar work, at ib<^ present tinn*. 
But, in otlu^r reapects, it^ sucei^sH fidl far short c*f 
Ilunio's expectations. In a letter <1 uUhI the 1st of 
June, 1739, bo writes, — 

I am not nuioli in tho humotir of «uoh at 

proscut, having rocoivod «ow» from l4<md<m of tho sum^ of 


* Txdtor to Ollhort Klllot of Mliito, ITfU. *<So m 
mulcrUvking, ])lanin‘d I wim out' ntui lw*^uty* and ttom* 

nosed before twoiitvdivc*, must ncoowwHly Vvrv hfoiltvij, 
have repoutod my huHtc a huudrt>d and a huiitlnul tiitii'a 
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my ‘ Pliilosophy,’ whicli la bnt inditforent, if I may jndgo by 
the sale of the book, and if I may boliovo my booksdlor.” 

Tins, however, indicates a very different recep- 
tion from that %vhich Hume, looking through the 
inverted telescope of old age, ascribes to the 
“Treatise” in “My Own Life.” 

“Never litcraiy attempt was more mifnrtnnate tban my 
‘Treatise of Human Nature.’ It fell diudhurn fnm the press 
■without rcaeliing sueh a distinction as ovoii to oxcito a imirumr 
among tlio zealots.” 

As a matter of fact, it ■was fully, and, on the 
whole, respectfully and appreciatively, reviewed in 
the “ History of the Works of the Learned ” for 
November, 1739.^ Wlioover tho reviewer may 
have been, ho was a man of discernment, for he 
says that tho work boars “ incontestable marks of 
a groat capacity, of a soaring genius, but young, 
and not yet thoroughly practised ; ” and he adds, 
that wo shall probably have reason to consider 
“ this, compared with the Later productions, in the 
same light as we view the juvenile works of a 
Milton, or tho first manner of a Eaphacl or other 
celebrated painter.” In a letter to Hutcheson, 
Hume merely speaks of this article as “somewhat 
abusive;” so that his vanity, being young nnd 
callow, seems to have boon correspondingly wide- 
mouthed and hard to satiate. 


* CuTton, Life, voL i. p. 109. 
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It must ortuft'sw'il lha,t, oti this ix’ctisi.iu, no 
Ivss tliiiu on that Ilf his otluT imlilii'atinus. Himu* 
oxhibits no small shari' of tho oi'aviii;; al'tiT imTo 
notorioty and vul.i^ar suffi’ss. as iii>-liin't fr>iin iho 
panlonabh', if not liononrahlo. anibilion for solid 
and ondurino; fumo, whioh would ha%'o hanuonisod 
bettor with his |iIiiloso|ihy. Indood, it !i[ijioars to 
be by no moans int{trohahlo tliat (his jii'i'iiliarity 
of nume’s moral coiisthaition was the oaiiso of his 
gradually forsaking |ihiioaojihioal sludios, after (ho 
publioation of the third |mrt('‘(>n Morals") of (ho 
“Treatise,” in iV-Kh and turning to those poliiieul 
and historical topics which wore likely to yield, 
and did in fact yield, a much belter return of (hat 
sort of snccoss which his soul loyeil. Tho 
“ riiilosophical Essays (kmceniing the Unimm 
Understanding,” which afterwards beeaine the 
“Inipiiry,” is not mneli more than an abridgment 
and rocfist, for pipular use, of parts of tho 
“Treatise,” with the addition of (he essays on 
"Miracles ” and on “ Necetwlty." I»i style, it exhibits 
a groat improvemotit on tho “ Treatise ” j but the 
Bubstanco, if not dotiwiorated, is ccrt.ainly not 
improved. Hum© does not rt'ally bring his ma- 
ture powers to boar u|Km his early s/ >• oulal.ion8, 
in tho later work. Tho cntdo fruits have not 
boon riponod, but they havo bemi ruthh'iwly 
pruned away, along with tho branohes wlileh Imro 
them. Tho ro.snlt ib a protty shrub enough ; but 
not the tree of knowlodgm, with its roots firmly 
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fixed in fact, its branches perennially budding 
forth into new truths, which lluine might have 
reared* Perhaps, after all, worthy Mrs. Hume 
was, in the higlu^st sense, right. Davie was 
** wakc-inindcd,” not to see that the world . of 
philosophy was his to overrun and subdue, if he 
would but persevere in the work he had begun. 
But no — he must needs turn aside for “ success '' : 
and verily ho had his reward ; but not the crown 
he might have won. 

In 1740, Hume seems to have made an 
accpiaiTitancG which rapidly ripened into a life-long 
friendship. Adam Smith was, at that time, a boy 
student of sovenh^on at the University of Glasgow ; 
and Hume sends a copy of the "Treatise^' to 
Mr. Smith,” apparently on the recommendation 
of the well-known Hutcheson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the university. It is a remarkable 
evidence of Adam Smith’s early intellectual 
development, that a youth of his ago should be 
thought worthy of such a present. 

In 1741 ITume published anonymously, at 
Edinburgh, the first volutnc of “Essays Moral and 
Political,” which was followed in 1742 by the 
second volume. 

These pieces are written in an admirable stylo, 
and, though arranged without apparent method, a 
system of political philosophy may be gathered 
from their contents. Thus the third essay, “ That 
Politics may bo reduced to a Science,” defends 
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that atul rhvt/Ils oa tlu‘ iiaportunco <»f foruus 

of govornnu'at. 

gn'rtt i» th<^ ftuvt» <if Uw'i niul ctf f<»Tn»i of 

uti«l «o litti** tlii'y tin* 

humnurH and t«*m{»f'm nf iiitnt, that i’nnnMjtttnnvi HtinM:.t (w 
gi'tnnal and fin’tiun may it.nu <l»*m tm 

any whn‘h tlm mathmuntu-al allMt'd ua" ^lU, K»d 

(Sit' 45 ,) 

Hnnm |>roo<‘otls to i'Xf'inplifv tha oviln wliu'h 
inevitably flow from tuiivorsal HiUlVaj^e, fVion 
aristocratic prlvih^gc^ and from elt?<i(ive, moiiHri‘hy» 
by historical oxnuiph^H, nml tnmcUub^s:---- 

** Tliat au lifln^ditary priimo, a mibillty witlmut ami 

a injoplo voting t>y tlnnr n‘in’o«»‘atntiv*‘H, form tho 
monarchy, arintooracy; and tlcmocnuy,’'-“ {UL 18 ) 

If wo reflect* that the following paf>sng<^ of the 
same essay Wfus writt(*nn(*arly a ctutitiry and n Italf 
ago, it would «(^em that whntcver ofluT chnngos 
may have taken place, polith^al warfare remains 
m datUi q^m : — 

**Tho8o *who (dilior nttncTc or doftoid a mhimtw In mudi n 
govonimont as otir«, wlufWi tlie uimont liln'Hy !« nllowod, atways 
carry mattor» to an oxtronio, nnd hi« morit or df^» 

xn«rit with rogavd to tho puhHo. tlin ont’mit'ii ««n* to 
chargo him with the groatcHt. onormitiew, lu»th in d<»nn*ntm «i»d 
foroigu managmuont ; ami tln^ro ia no nn^aruioMM or orimo, of 
which, in thoir judgment, ho ia not mipuhlo. lhiiimu't*mtry 
warn, aoaudaloua trout i(»a, profusion of jmhlio trou'.uro, 
aivo taxoH, ovory kind of mnludminiatrfttita» in miorlttod to him. 
To aggravato th(i ohargo, hia jmrnioitftiH oontlmd, it J« wifi* will 
extend ita bunoful influouce even te pt»aoHty, hy uttdf rmitdng 
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the best constitution in the world, and tlisordo.nng that wiso 
system of laws, institutions, and customs, by which our 
ancestors, during so many centuries, have been so happily 
governed. Ho is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
has removed every security i>rovidod against wicked ministers 
for the future. 

**On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make his 
panegyric rise as high as the acensation against him, and 
celebrate his wise, steady, and modtirato conduct in every paii; 
of his administration. The honour and interest of the nation 
supported abroad, public credit maintained at homo, persecution 
restrained, faction subduo.d : the merit of all these blessings is 
ascribed solely to the minister. At the same time, ho crowns 
all his other merits by a ndigious care of the best government 
in the world, whicdi ho has preserved in all its parts, and has 
tmiismitted entire, to bo the hai^piness and security of tlie 
latest posterity.”— (III. 26.) 

Hume sagely remarks that the panegyric and 
the accusation cannot both bo true ; and, that what 
truth there may bo in either, rather tends to show 
that our much-vauntod constitution does not fulti] 
its chief object, which is to provide a remedy 
against maladministration. And if it does not — 

*‘wo are rather beholden to any minister who undermines it 
and affords us the opportunity of erecting a bettor in its 
place. ”-(111. 28.) 

The fifth Essay discusses the " Origin of 
Government “ : — 

''Man, bom in a family, is compelled to maintain society 
firom necessity, from natural inclination, and from habit. The 
same creature, in his farther progress, is engaged to establish 
political society, in order to administer justice, without which 
there can be no peace among them, nor safety, nor mutual 
145 
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iutt'roonrHrs. airt tlunvfon' to 1*wik uj*»>n nil tht' vnnt 
appamtu.-^ of tiiir ^:o\vrnm»‘nt* m tuivinj,? ultimaMv tut t^tlu^r 
oitjtu't or purpose hut ilu* of ttr, itt oflut 

>V(vi*iIh^ tho Hupport of tlu* Kiupw an*l parlin* 

ruontK* atul armiuH, otHo.^iM ttf th*' oottrt H«»t am- 

iKiHsatlors, miuu<it‘r.s arul privy oottiioiHiirtt^ ant u|i 
in tho cnti to this part of tMliiiinistralion. Kvon t!u‘ rli‘r;ty, mi 
Ihoir duty Irads thorn to titrulont*' imimlity* tnay justly Ih» 
tlutught, m far tin rr'cardn this world, to havo uo othor uWuI 
ohjort of thoir insititution/* ■ (UI. *17.) 

Tho police theory of j'overnintnjt. has tjever hi*eu 
stated more torsely : and, if tlusro were only on« 
state in tho world ; anil if wo cmiltl bo «'rtain hy 
intuition, or hy tho aid of revelation, tliat it in 
wrong for society, as a corporate body, to do 
anything for tho improvoment of its niendtero and, 
thereby, indirectly support tho twelve judgia, no 
objection could bo raised to it. 

Unfortunately tho e.xistenee of rival or ininueiil 
nations furnishes “kings and imrliaiuenta, fleets 
and armies,’' with a good deal of oeeupatlon 
beyond tho support of tlia twelve judgt'jii; and, 
though tho proposition that the fStale has no 
business to inoddio with anything hat the iwl- 
ministration of justice, seems Homi>time.H to 1 m» 
regarded as an axiom, it tain hardly he said to 
ho intuitively certain, iiuisinuch as a groat many 
poopio absolutely repudiate it ; while, as yet, tha 
attempt to give it tho authority of a revolution 
has not boon made. 

Aa Ilumo says witli profoujid fcrutli in tU« 
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fourth Essay, “ On the First rrinciples of Govern- 
ment : — 

** As force is always on tlic side of tlio govornod, tlie governors 
have noihing to support thorn but opinion. It is, thorofero, 
on opinion only that govornmont is founded ; and this nmxini 
cxtoxnls to tho most despoiit*. and most military govt^rnmonts, 
as wtdl os to tho most free, and tho most popular.'* — (III. 31.) 

Bat if tho whole fabric of social organisation 
rests on opinion, it may surely be fairly argued 
that, in the interests of self-preservation, if for no 
better reason, society has a right to see that the 
means of forming just opinions arc phiced within 
the roach of every one of its members ; and, there- 
fore, that due provision for education, at any rate, 
is a right and, indeed, a duty, of tho state. 

Tho throe opinions upon which all government, 
or the authority of the few over tho many, is 
founded, says Hume, are public interest, right to 
power, and right to property. No government 
can permanently exist, unless the majority of the 
citizens, who are the ultimate depositary of Force, 
arc convinced that it serves the general interest, 
that it has lawful authority, and that it respects 
individual rights : — 

govommont may enduro for sovoral agns, tliougb the 
balance of power and tho balance of property do not coincido 
. , , , Rut whore tho original conetitutiou allows any sharo of 
I)()W('r, though small, to an order of mm who possess a laige 
Bhai*e of pmporty, it is easy for them gradually to stroich thoir 
authority, and bring tlio balance of power to coincido with that 
of protxirty. This has boon the case with the House of 
Commons in England.**— (III. 34.) 
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Huino tlii'u ihtiiifH tliaf, in liis tiiiH', fhn 
autliiirity <if thn ('tuiiuinns wan Ity no int‘aim 
f!({uivnlt‘ut to tho printody nml jtowtT it n-jm*- 
sontcil, and imu'otMlM 

nu*n»1>drM U\ thoir 

const itucjiit.s liki^ tlio Dutfh thn wmilil tmtirrly ult<‘r 

the ciwo ; ainl if inimHiso ju^wor ninl m th<»,w of nil 
tho CommemH of (»r<'at UHtatn» woro into th*' 

It ift not tmy to wnotuvo Umt tlio n*o\vn tnnilil oithor inlhoount 
that mliitutlo of iK'oplt*, or ■withstand tlint hnlnnoo of jirt>i»tTty. 
It ia truo, tho crown hn» gnMit inilufttco over tho colie* tivf* 
body in tho (doctiona of momlMTs; hut were thin itttln»‘nin\ 
■which at preaent ia only oxertod oufo in aeven y4‘ttm» to h« 
employed in bringinjt over the people to every vc»tis iti wonhl 
icon, ho w’aHtod, and no skill, ptipularity, or revemte could 
support it. I must, thendore, he of (»plnioti that »n altevatiiui 
in this particular would introduce a total altorntion In otir 
government, would soon reduce it to a pure r!‘puMit» j and, 
perhaps, to a ropuhlhi <»f no inconvenient form/* (I I h lift.) 

Viewed by the H^^bt of mibsorpientt cve^ntw, tltt« 
is surely a very rt^markablo ('xaini>lo of luditionl 
sagacity. The itudubern of tho of (kniimouH 
ore not yet delegates ; but., with the wuhuung 
the suffrage and the rapidly increasing tmidonty 
to drill and organise the electorate, and to ox«t*t 
definite pledges from candidattis, they am raptiUy 
becoming, if not delegatus, at least att^tnieys ft»r 
committees of electors. The satno caxisen artt con- 
stantly tending to exclude men, who combine a 
keen sense of solf-rospoct with largo intelleetwal 
capacity, from a position in whi(di the one is as 
constantly offended, as tho other is ncntmlisod. 
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Notwithstanding the attempt of George the Third 
to resuscitate the royal authority, Hume's fore- 
sight has been so completely justitied that no one 
now dreams of the crown exerting tlie slightest 
influence upon elections. 

In the seventh Essay, Hume raises a very inter- 
esting discussion as to the probable ultimate 
result of the forces which were at work in the 
British Constitution in the first part of the 
eighteenth century - 

“Tlicro lias Leon a snddon and sensible clianp;o in the 
opinions of men, within tlioso hist fifty years, by the progress 
of learning and of liberty. Most people in this island have 
divested thenisolves of all superstitious rovcronco to names 
and authority ; the clergy have muchi lost thoir credit ; their 
pvetensipna and doctriiu's have boon much ridiculed ; and even 
religion can scarcely support itself in the world. The mere 
name of kinff commands little respect ; and to talk of a king 
as God’s vicegerent on oaith, or to give him any of those 
magnificent titles which formerly dazzled mankind, would but 
excite laughter in every one.” — (III. 64.) 

In fact, at the present day, the danger to mon- 
archy in Britain would appear to lie, not in 
increasing love for er][uality, for which, except 
as regards the law, Englishmen have never 
cared, but rather entertain an aversion; nor in 
any abstract democratic theories, upon which the 
mass of Englishmen pour the contempt with 
which they view theories in general ; but in the 
constantly increasing tendency of monarchy to 
become slightly absurd, firom the ever-widening 
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discropnucy l)et\vi*on nuuloni |w»liti('ai idt'an aiul 
tho thiM>ry ot kiu*;shtp* Ah ub.uTv<*H^ 

ovou ill Ui« tliiHs hutl Irfl i)iX iuakin«^f 

boliovo that, a kuijj;; wa.s a dUVt'iM'tii uF man 

from oilii‘r imm ; uml, nitn’o hin day, morn ami 
moroHUch iuaki'da‘lii»vv« havo limMam* impussiMo ; 
until mainUmaium uf kiia^nhip In tM>tnin»( 
gom‘raiionH sooiuH lik<*ly to dop«*nti, nnfin*ly, npun 
wlieihor li !« Mmgtamral tipiniim, that, a Imrotlitary 
proHulent of our virtual n'puhlio will sorvo tho 
general inierost hut tor than an ulrutivt^ ono or 
not. The toiulouoy of ]mhlic f<a*ling in thin 
direction m patent, hut it doen not {hlluw that 
aropuhlic is to the limd Htago of our gi»vorn-* 
merit. In fiujt, Hume thitikH not:~ 

known, that; ovory rJiivornna^tU tnUHt otimo to a 
prricul, nntl that dout-h ih niiiivoiihtMo to tho political. «h woll 
to tho animal tody. Hut., m ono kind of d»‘atli may !>« 
]mdcmldo to nnotlu^r, it may lio irnpiirod, whothor it, moro 
cloHirntdo fortho Ih’il.iMh (iotmiitntion to tfrminato in a popniur 
govemnu'ut, or in an alwolutu ttionandiy i I would 

Annkly doolaw, that ilnnigh liharty ho prc^torablu U\ ^ilavrry. in 
almost every case; yet I Khonld mthorwlah to an n!.N»»lut« 
mouarcli than a r<‘pnhUo in tUla iHlaml, For Jot ns runfHi«l»^r 
what kind of ropiiblio w© have r«»AHon to ex^wt Tim 
ianot concerning any line imaginary wpuhlin of wdiirh a man 
forms a plan in his d(m< Timm is no dtuiht but a popular 
govornnumt may bo imaginml more pcrftud than an ithKolntu 
momuT.hy, or ovon than our present constitnUon. Out wlmt 
roaaon have wo to oxpoot that any mudi government w ill ever Isi 
esttihlishcd in Great Ilritain, upon tim tliH.iohition of onr 
monarchy t 1C any single person iw».(|uirc power emiUfd» to fake 
our conatitution to pieces, and put it up anew* hn k really 
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MX absolute monarch ; and we have already had an instance of 
this kind, sufli<ncnt to convince xia, that such a peu-son will 
never resign his power, or establish any fnu*. ‘’ovonimcnt. 
Mattel's, tluireforo, must ho trusted to their natural progress 
and operation ; and the House of Oonmions, ac(‘<)rding to its 
present const itution, must be the only l<‘gislaturo in such a 
popular government. The ine(mveiu«mees attending Bueb a 
situation of aifairs pres<»ut themselves by thousands. If the 
House of Commons, in such a case, ever dissolve itself, which 
is not to be expi'e.ted, W’o may look for a civil war every 
oleetiou. If it <*ontinuo itself, wo shall suifer all the tymiiny 
of a faction subdivided into now factions. And, as such a 
violent governimnit cannot long subsist, wo sliall at last, after 
many convulsions and civil wars, find repose in absolute 
inonurchy, whieh it would have been bappi«‘r for us to have 
established pi'aoeably frmn the beginning. Absolute monarchy, 
therefiH'c, is the easiest death, the true £Juthanasi(b of the 
British constitution. 

“ Thus if wo have moro reason to bo jealous of monarchy, 
because the dangler is moro imminent from that quarter; wo 
have also reason to bo more jealoxis of popular govornment, bo- 
causo that danger is moro torriblo. This may teach us a lesson 
of moderation in aE our political controversies.” — (III. 56). 

One may admire the sagacity of those specula- 
tions, and tho forco and clearness with which they 
arc oxprosstid, without altogether agreeing with 
them. That an analogy between the social and 
bodily organism exists, and is, in many respects, 
clear and full of instructive suggestion, is undeni- 
able. Yet a state ‘answers, not to an individual, 
but to a generic type ; and there is no reason, in 
the nature of things, why any generic type should 
die out. Tho typo of the pearly NaMtilm, highly 
organised as it is, has persisted with but little 
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olianjTO from tlu‘ Bihirum t'fMwh Hll now; utu], ro 
I ttujjr ivs tciTostriul oomlitiims rontatii jqijii'nxi- 
imitoly similar f,u wliai, tlioy aro at, itrcsi'ni, tluTo 
ia no more rouaou wliy it should ooust* (o oxist in 
tlio next, than iu I, he past, lumdretl luilliou y^ju's 
or so. The true ffpouiul for dmihtiu;,; (he jioHsi- 
bility of the estahllshuient of alwelute luoiiaivtiy 
in Uritaiu i.s, that epiiiiou seetiiH to have [laswd 
tbreugh, ami left far hehitui, liie slage at whieh 
such a oliiuigo wvmld be imssihh'; and the true 
roiwon for vUmbtiug tlu' permimeiiey of a republic, 
if it is ever ostiiiilishevl, lies in the fact. that, a 
republic, roipiiroa for its inaiuteiiunco a far higher 
standard of morality and of intelligence in the 
inombcrs of tho stato than any otlar form of 
govornmont. flanmel gavo tho ’Israelites a king 
bocauso they woro not riglihsms tmough to do 
■withont one, ■with a pretty plain warning ttf what 
they •vvoro to oxpoct from tho gift. Ami, up to 
this time, tlio progress of aiudi n'puldics ns have, 
been ostablisbod in tho worbi han ii»>l Imm-u such, 
as to load to any confident cvxpoctation that their 
foundation ia laid on a sufilcioutly Hocure aulwoll 
of public spirit, morality, and inttdligcnoo. On 
tbe contrary, they exhibit oxatuplcs «tf {KvrsoiuU 
corruption and of political prolligaoy as fine as jmy 
hotbed of dospotisin has over produced 5 whilo 
they fail in the primary duty of tho administru^ 
tion of justice, as none but an clFcte dos|s>tism 
has ever failed. 
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Hnmo lias boon accused of departing, in his old 
ago, from the liberal principles of his youth ; and, 
no doubt, ho was cax'oful, in the later editions of 
tbo ‘'Essays,*' to expungoeverything that savoured 
of democratic tcmdencica. But tho passage just 
quoted sliows that this was no recantation, but 
simply a confirmation, by his experience of one of 
the most debased periods of English history, of 
those evil toudoncies attendant on popular govern- 
ment, of which, from tho first, ho Wiis fully aware. 

In tho ninth essay, “On tho Parties of Groat 
Britain,” there occurs a passage which, while it 
affords evidence of tho marvellous change which 
has taken place in tho social comUtion of Scotland 
since 1741, contains an assertion respecting the 
state of tho Jacobite party at that time, which at 
first soems suriirising : — 

** As violent tilings liave not commonly so long a duration as 
inodonito, wo actually Aud that tho Jacohito party is almost 
outiroly vanished from among us, and that tho distinction of 
CouH and Oimntry^ whii*h is but creeping in at London, is the 
only one that is ever nnniiionod in this kingdom, lieside tho 
viohmeo and openness of (he Jacobite party, another reason has 
perhaps contributed to prodiuio so suddtm and so visible an 
alttnation in this i>art of Uritain. There iive only two ranks of 
men among us ; genthaneu who have smno fortune and educa- 
tion, and the meaiK'sL slaving poor ; without any conaiihuable 
nuinlwr of that middling rank of men, whitdi abound moi'o 
in England, both in cities and in tho country, than in any other 
part of tho world. The having poor aro incapable of any 
principles; gontlcmen may he converted to true principles, 
by time and exporlouce. Tho middling rank of mon have 
eurlosity and knowledge enough to form principles, but not 
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«nmt^3;h to form truo <tr corroot ntiy that tlit'y 

tuny have inihilwtl, Ami it in llio utik of 

that. Tory pviju’ijih^H ih> at jawnil in 

Kni»l;ui(L”— ‘(Ul. 

Oonsidt'rin;^^ that ilu' of 1745 

broke otit only fotir y<‘arN albT (his was 

publishetl, the. a^sor(ii»o (hat (lie Ja<‘ol»ito party 
liad ‘‘nlnumt otit-ir<*ly vaiiiahoj in IT f'P\*^tiuuhH 
stranj^c oiKmjjfh : and the pas.''ia;»<‘ which (Contains 
it is omitted iu iht‘ ihini Oilitioa t»f tlo* *’ Kisaysf* 
piiblLshdtl in 1748, Ni ‘Vcrtlifli'Nrt, 11)11110 was 
proliiibly ri{;li('., iw tluj ))iiU)rfj)k nf ’4r» was lidlo 
bottor than a Ilijfhlaml riiiil, iiml tlo’ I’l-ffcitilur 
obtainad no imporlaat. folbwiiij' iu flat liowlatuis. 

No loss curu)us, hi (’oiuiiarisou with wlad. wouW 
bo said nowadays, is ,11 umo’s remark in Uio i-ssay 
on tho " Eiso of tho Arts and Soiouws ’’ that -* 

“TUn KiiffliNli am liccomii of tlio Hcaiiiliilntw liowt. 

tioumiosH <if their kIukh from ilit* (<xmii])lo of Um ilin'i'iiry 

and morals. ’’“(UI. 1B5.) 

And it is perhaps as atiritrisinjf to 1w ioM, hy a 
man of Humo’s literary jKiwer, that tho llrst poiiio 
proso in the Ktiglisli latiguitgo was writt)>ii hy 
Swift. Lock© and ToiupUi (with whom Hprat is 
astouTidingly conjoined) “ know t)«> little of tho 
rulos of art to ho CHtoemod elegant writers, " and 
the proso of Biicon, Harrington, and Milton is 
“altogothcr stiff and pedantic." Hohhos, who 
whether ho should bo called a "polite" writer or 
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not, is a mastoT of vigorous English; Clarendon, 
Addison, and Sfcc^clo (the last two, surely, were 

polite writers in all conscience) are not men- 
tion cd. 

Oil tlic subject of " National Character” about 
which more nonsense, and often very uuschievous 
nonsense, has been and is talkcid than upon any 
other topic, Humors observations are full of sense 
and shrewdness. He distinguislu.'s beiween the 
7 noral iuul tlio pin/sical causes of national character, 
enumerating under the former — 

** Tho imturo of tho govMtiniPnt, the revolutions of public 
alfaira, tho plenty or ptuuiry in which people live, tho situation 
of tho nation with rc|(ard to its noighbours, and such like 
circunuslanccs.’’ — (HI. 5i25.) 

and midor tlio latter : — 

“ Thoau (lualities of tUo air and olimato, whicli are stipposod 
to work iuHoiiKibly on tho temper, hy altering tho tone and 
habit of tho body, aii<l giving a i»urticular complexion, whhih, 
though rtdloxiou and reason may sometimes ovcrcomo it, 
will yet pnwail among tho generality of mankind, and have an 
inlluouco on their manners/’ — (III. 2^5.) 

While admitting and exemplifying the groat 
influence of moral causes, 1 Euiuo roiiiarks — 

“As to pliysical cmiwR, I am iiirtiiipd to doulit oltogctlior 
of their operation in tliis patiiinilar ; nor do 1 tliiuk that man 
owo anything of tliiir temper or gonius to tho air, food, or 
climato."-(III. 227.) 

Hume certainly •vronld not have accepted the 
"rice theory” in explanation of the social state of 
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tlio IliudooH; it may lio .satVly that 

luMV(»uhl not hr* VO ha,d roouurao, to oinntin- 
ambunKJo of tlio ** molaiu*lM»ly maiu to avotamt 
for th(i trouhluim hintory i»f Irt^lautL Ho aunpoHn 
his viows by a vuth'ty of Htroiojf aricmmaits^ 
amonjj^ which, a,t tlui conjun<»haH\ it la 

worth noting that tlu? fi>llnwiu;^^ ocrara - 

** Whom any arcMt^iit, as a diir«*n*m*»< in lnn;»uaa<‘ nr 
koora two nutioiiiH, inltahitinj' th« mttw ooutOty, fmm niixin;; 
with out) tttiothor, ih<‘y will lui'aiTvo tlmiitft t***nttuh‘« 

a diatiuot and ovon oppoaito a«‘t of luatturia, Tho 
gravity, and bravt*ry td' tUtt Turka, font) an rxuot routnvNt to 
tha dissdt, lovity, and tsowardifo of tho Jin«h*m Uuxkth***-^ 
(III. m) 

The quoatioii of the iuiliuint’i) of raoi', whioh 
plays so groat a jfiart in tuoiiorn noHlioal sjuvula- 
tious, was hanlly bntaoliiMl in IIuino'B tiino, but lut 
had an inkling of its iinportnnoo - 

"I am aiit to mwpmit tlw HTcjtnw’a ta iia natiimlly }nfi<rior 
to tho Whites. Thant seamily over wim a eivilmeil itatinn of 
that compUxion, nor ovon any iiKllvithial, walnwit eitliitr In 
aetion or speculation. . . . Such a ttniform anil etmatnnt 
dliroronco [bolwoon the negrotw and the whiteal eouhl not 
happen in so many countries and nitei, if uatiiro Imtl not msdn 
an original distinction between ttuHW breeiis of men, . . . 
In Jamaica, indood, they talk of one Negn* as a man of 
parts and learning j hnt it is likely he is atlralrml for slen.lw 
aceomplishnients, like a itarrot who luoaks a few words 
plainly. "—(111. 286.) 

The "Essays” mot with tho success thoy doRurvetl 
Humo wrote to Honry Homo in Juno, 1742!— 
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**Tlio Essays are all sold in London, as I mi informed 
by two letters from En^'lisli gonilnmon of my ai^puntancn. 
There is a douiaiid for them ; and, as one of them tolls me, 
luuys, the great bookseller in rauTs Chunthyard, \von(l(‘r3 
there is not a new ('dititvn, for ho <’aunot (hul copies for his 
customers* I am also told that Dr. I Sutler lias every whore 
rocommemlcd them ; so that I hope that they will have some 
success." 

Hurne had sent Butler a copy of the “ Treatise ” 
and had called upon him, in Loiulon, but he was 
out of town ; and being shortly afterwards made 
Bishop of Bristol, Hume seems to have thought 
that further advances on his part might not be 
well received. 

Greatly comforted by this moastire of success, 
Hume remained at Ninewells, rubbing up his 
Greek, until 174.“> ; when, at the mature age of 
thirty-four, he made his entry into practical life, 
by becoming boar-loader to the MArquis of Annan- 
dalo, a young nobleman of feeble body and 
feebler mind. As might have been predicted, 
this venture was not more fortunate than his 
previous ones; and, after a yesar’s endurance, 
diversified latterly with pocuuiary squabbles, in 
which Hume’s tenacity about a somewhat am all 
claim is remarkable, the engagement came to an 
end. 



OirAI'TKU II 

lATKtt TKAIia: THH lUSTOHY OK KNtU.ANl* 

In 1744, irunu‘’H frifiulH Imd t'iHlf;tv«iir«'d t,n 
jirocuro hia mnuinaiiou in tlio < ,Ili!ur of " Ktliics 
and {)in'umaii(! pliiloadpUy in llm lT»iiv«Tsiiy 
of Edinlnirjfli. Almuti tliia jiialtor ho writoa to liia 
friend William Muro : — 

“Till) ancuiKitidn of lu'W-ay, iti'lwn, aiit'jiliinHHi, ntltiii.im, to"., 
&e., kc, won utai'Uiil HfiaiiiMt, mii j liiil ni‘Vi-r limk, Imiiift Inire 
down by till) cmiti'iiry Hulhurlty of all tlin r’uinii.'iiiy in 
town." 

If tlio “goml company in town” Intro down tlio 
first throe of thoao ohargos, it is to ho hi)jK>il, for 
tho sake of their voracity, tliat they kui'W thoir 
candidato chiefly as tho very good cotnjiatiy that 
ho always was ; and hod paid tis littb nttoiiMou, 
as good cora[)any usually does, to ho hoIkI a work 
as tho “Troatiso." Humo oxpn'Hses a iiai’vo 

^ ** PiKmmatic mu«t nrtt Iw tHinfaufultul wHIt th#» 

tKooi:}' of olantic (luiilMj nit Hi‘ottlKh imvi*, 

how, (loinbiuod iiatuiul witU civil liktcryi the mbUkc wo»td bt 
imrdonahlo. 
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surprise, not immixed with indignation, that 
Hutcheson and Loechmau, both clorgyinon and 
sincere, though liberal, profc‘ssors of orthodoxy, 
should have expressed doubts as to his fitness for 
becoming a profi^SwScdly presbyterian teacher of 
prosbyterian yotith. The town council, however, 
would not have him, and filled up the place with 
a safe nobody. 

In May, I74f6, a now prospect opened. General 
St. Clair was appointed to tbe command of an 
expedition to Canada, and he invited Hiuno, at a 
weedv s notice, to bo his secretary ; to which ofiice 
that of judge advocate was afterwards adtlcd. 

Hume writes to a friend : ** The office is very 
genteel, 105. a day, perquisites, and no expenses 
and, to another, ho speculates on the chance of 
procuring a company in an American regiment. 
‘‘Bub this I buihi not on, nor indeed am I very 
fond of it,” ho adds ; and this was fortunate, for 
the expedition, after dawdling away the summer 
in port, was sud<lcnly diverted to an attack on 
HOrient, where it achieved a huge failure and 
returned ignominiously to England. 

A letter to Henry Home, written when this un- 
lucky expedition was recalled, shows that Hume 
had already seriously turned his attention to his- 
tory. Referring to an invitation to go over to 
Elandors with the General, he says : 

** Had I any fortune wMch would |<ivo me a prospect of 
leistiro and opportunity to prosecute my hisiorM prqfcctB^ 
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nothing; tumltl um‘rul ijt Jn*\ uimI I iiirk tin tnoit^ 

liimry <*n<‘ hy In'inj; iu <h«‘ 

fiiaiily, ami iatrathtwl fivi|mMitly to tho tlinu 

most oouM do aftor many yontV ja rvit***. Itut to wlmt 

can all thin sorvo I 1 am a |ihih».*atjilM'r, ntol «o I «u|t|o»No mont 
cuutinuo.” 


But Oiis vaf.icinjitiiin w«,« al»<trfly to jirovo 
erroneous. Hume ai*<‘nm fo havo jiimli'i a very 
fav<»iiral»lii impression on (tenoral St.. (Mair, ns Im 
did \ipt)u ov('ry one with whmu he e.iine into 
personal e,onia<-(.; for, beinj' eliar^ed witli ainksion 
to the Court, of Turin, in IT-W, the Cenentl insisted 
upon the appoint.iueufc of Hume ns his seendary, 
lie further made him ono of his anles ile-i*.'uup; 
so that tho philosopher was iddi^ed to ematse his 
more than portly, and by im means elef'ant, tiHuro 
in a military unif<»rm. Lord Charhunont, who 
met him at Turin, says ho was “ disjiiitstsl in 
scarlet,” aud that ho worn his imifitnu ** like a 
grocer of tho train-hands.” Hun irt, id ways ready 
for a joke at his own expense, t«rlls (tf tlu» eon- 
sidcrate kindness with which, at a receptiim at 
Vienna, the Empress-dowager roloiisetl him ami 
his friends from tho necessity of walking hack- 
wards. *' We estoomcid (nirndves very tmadj 
obliged to her for this attention, ospecially my 
companions, who wore dosporatoly afhii«i of my 
falling on them and crushing them.” 

Notwithstanding tho many attractions of this 
ajppointment, Hume writes that he loaves home 
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" with infiiuto rogret, where I had treasured up 
stores of study and plans of thinking for many 
years ; ” and his only consolation is that the op- 
portunity of hecouiiug convorsant with state affairs 
may he profitable : — 

I shiill liavo an opportiuiity of so(‘ing courts and camps ; 
and if I can aftiuwartl be so happy as to attain leisure and other 
oj)porUiuiti<‘a, this kuo\vlcd<'o may even turn to ac, count to me 
as a man of lo.tt<>va, which I confess has always been the solo 
object of my anibilion. I have lonj? had an intention, in my 
riper years, of compo.siuff some history ; and I question not bixt 
somo greater (^xperimico in tho oporntions of tho iiold and tho 
intrigtxes of the cabinet will bo requisite, in order to enable mo 
to speak with Judgmout on these subjects.*' 

Hume roturnod to London in 1749, and during 
his stay there, his inotlu^r died, to his heartfelt 
sorrow, A curious story in connoction with this 
event is told by Dr. Carlylo, who knew Hume 
well, and whose authority is perfectly trustworthy. 

** Mr. Boyle hearing of it, soon after went to his apartment, 
for they lod}j:(‘il in the same house, where he found him in tho 
deetxmt aHliction and in a flood of tears. After the usual topics 
and condolences Mr. Boyle said to him, *My friond, you owe 
this uncommon gri(‘f to having thrown off tho principles of 
religion : for if you had not, you would have boon consoled 
with the firm Indn^f that the good lady, who was not only the 
best of mothers, but the most pious of Ohnstians, was com- 
pletely happy in the realms of tho just/ To which David 
replied, ‘Though I throw out my speculations to entertain 
the learned and metaphysioal world, yet in other things I do 
not think so differently from the rest of the world as you 
imagine/ 

UC 
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If niiiuf' Imd told tliifi .story t,o Dr. t'.irlyh*, tli« 
lattor would wiid so; it. must. Ihon'l'oro iiiivu 
conu! from Mr. iSoylo ; jilid oiio woiiltl liko to liuvu 
thcoii|iorl.uiu(y or<‘ros.s <‘\:imiiiitiif tluit ooutloruiiu 
as to Humi>'.s oxaft; wonks and tlioir ('outoxt, liof'oni 
imjilicitly iU'ooptin}' his vi'r.sioii of tin* cojivi'r-saiion. 
Mr. Hoylo’s oxit(>ri(‘U ('0 of mankind must havo 
l)(wu small, if ho iiad not, .soon (ho iirmost of 
boIum.TS ovtwwholmod with ;friof hy a lilu^ loss, 
and its oompli'toly iiioonsolahlo. llumo m.ay havo 
thrown off Mr. Itoylo.'s “ priuoiplos of rolioioii," hut 
ho was nono th<^ leas a vory honest, man. porfootly 
open and candid, and the last peason to u.so am- 
hisuous phrastsilooy atnon}( his friends; unless, 
indeed, he saw no other way of pnttinj' a stop to 
tho intrusion of unmannerly twaddle amoij;j;st tho 
bittor-swoot m<unori<!s stirnal in his ulliHrlionato 
nature by so lutuvy a blow. 

Tho “ l’hilo.sophieal Essays " or " Tinpiiry ” was 
puhlishod in 1748, while Ihtmo was away with 
General St. Clair, and, on his rettirn to En^daml, 
bo bad tho mortification to find it overlooketl in 
tho hubbub caused by Middlotou’s "Ereo Inipjiry,'* 
and its bold bandling of tho topic of tho '* Essay 
on Miracles,” by which Hitmo doubtless expecUsd 
tho public to ho startled. 

Botweon 1749 and 17f»l, Humo rcsidml nt 
NinowoUs, with his brothor and sister, ami busied 
himself with tlie composition of his most fitiislual, 
if not his most important works, tho ‘‘l)ialo{{u«» 
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on Natural Religion” tlie Inquiry Concerning 
the IVinoiplos of Iforala,” and the ^‘Political 
Diacouraea.” 

“Tho Dialogues on Natural Religion” wore 
touched and ro-touched, at intervals, for a quarter 
of a century, and wore not jmblished till after 
Hume’s death : hut the Iiujuiry Con(*.eruing tlio 
Principles of Morals” appt‘ared in 1751, and the 

Political Discourses” in 1752. Full reh^rcnce 
will he made to the two former in the exposition 
of Hume’s philosoj^hieal views. The last has boon 
well said to bo the “ cradle of politujal economy : 
and much as that science has boon xiu'cstigatcd 
and expounded in later times, those earliest, 
slioi'tcst, and simph^st developments of its prin- 
ciples are still read with delight even by those 
who are masters of all the literature of this great 
subject.” ^ 

The Wealth of Nations,” the masterpiece of 
Hume’s close friend, Adam Smith, it must be 
remomborod, did not appear before 1776, so that, 
in political economy, no less than in philosophy, 
Hume was an original, a daring, and a fertile 
innovator. 

The ** Political Essays ” had a great and rapid 
success; translated into French in 1753, and 
again in 1764, tlioy conferred a European reputa- 
tion upon their author; and, what was more to 


Burton^g af Da/oH Bwm, x. p. 854. 
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the purpose, influencod the lakT Froiudi school of 
economists of tlio oijjhUHMith conlury. 

By this time, Ilniuc had not only attaiiK'd a 
high reputation in the world of hditors, hut lie 
considered himself a man of iinlcpomleut, fortune. 
His frugal habits had cjiahled him to iu’ctunulato 
£1,000, and ho tolls Michael llam.say in 1761 

“■Wliilo intorost niinaiTiH as at pr<hMt‘nt, I .1*50 a yaur, a 
huiidml pounds worth ol* books, siom of ritH‘n.H and linn 
clotlios, and noar £100 in tuy pookt't ; alon/; with onb'r, 
frugality, a strong spirit of indopfuiiloncy, goml b<»alth, a 
contonted humour, an<l an unahaiod lovo of Ktndy. In tlu‘8o 
circumstances I must OHtofin myHidf ono of tho happy and 
fortunate j and so far from huiiig willing to <lm\v my tiukob 
over again in tho lottery of life, tlmro aro very ft^w prlzos with 
which I would mako an cxchango. Aftfu* «omo <hdUH‘mtion, 
I am resolved to settle in Kdinhurgh, ami hope 1 whall he able 
with those revenues to say with lloniee j*— 

‘ Est bona librorum et provisae fnigia in annum 
Copio.^’^ 

It would he difficult to find a l)ot'.h(*r exmnplo of 
the honourable indi'pondoncu aud tdmtirful nelf- 
relianco which should distinguish a man of hitttirs, 
and which characterised Ilumo throughout Ids 
career. By honourable effort, tho boy’s iioblo 
ideal of life, bccarao tlio man’s reality; and, at 
forty, Hume had tho happiness of finding that he 
had not wasted Ids youth in the pursuit of 
illusions, bat that “ the solid certainty of waking 
bliss ” lay before him in tho free play of his powers 
in their appropriate sphere. 
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la l7i>l, Hame removed to Ediabiirojli and took 
up liis abode on a flat in one of those prodigious 
houses in the Lawiiniarket, which still excite the 
admiration of tourists; afterwards moving to a 
house in the Canongato. His sister joined him, 
adding £30 a year to the common stock ; and, in 
one of his charmingly playful lottcTS to Dr. 
Olephane, he thus describes his establishment, in 
1753: 

“I shall exult and triumph to you a little tliat I have now 
at last — being turned of forty, to my own honour, to that of 
learning, and to that of the present age-arrived at the dignity 
of being a hou-c‘holdor, 

** About seven months ago, I got a house of my own, and 
completed a r<‘guhir family, consisting of a head, viz., myself, 
and two inferior meruhtirs, a maid and a cat. My sister has 
since joined me, an<l keeps me coiniiany. M’’ith frugality, I 
can reach, I find, clounliuess, warmth, light, plenty, nud con- 
tentment. What would you have morel Indepondonco ? I 
have it in a supremo degree. Honour ? That is not altogothor 
wanting. Grace? That will come in time. A wife? That 
is none of the indispimsable recpiisites of life. Books? That 
ts one of tho.itt ; and I have mom than I can use. In short, I 
cannot hud any pleasure of coimeiiuenco which I am not 
possessed of in a greater or less <legreo : and, without any 
groat effort of philosophy, I may bo easy and satisfied. 

** As there is no bappiuoss without occupation, " I have begun 
a work which will occupy mo several years, and which yields 
mo much satisfaction. *Tis a History of Britain from the 
Union of the Crowns to the present time. I have already 
finish od the roign of King James, My friends flatter me (by 
this I moan that they don’t flatter mo) that I have succoedod." 

In 1762 , tho Faculty of Advocates elected 
Hume their librarian, an office which, though it 
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yielded little emolument — tlio Siilaty was only 
forty pounds a yoar-*-Wii3 valuable as it placed 
the resources of a largo library at bis dispusal. 
The proposal to give Ilunio oven this paltry jdaee 
caused a groat outcry, on tho old scioro of iulidcd- 
ity. But as Humo writes, in a jubilant letter to 
Clephane (February 4, l7i)2) : — 

“ I carried the election hy a cnnHitlcmhlo majority* . , . 
What is more extraordinary, tho cry of rtdi''i<>n could not 
Mndor the ladies from being violently tny partiHauH. and I owe 
my success in a great mcaHiire to their HoUcitallouM. Otuv has 
broke off all commorco with her lover hocuime ho voted ngainst 
mo 1 And Mr. Lockhart, in a spo(‘di to Urn Faculty, said thoro 
was no walking the streets, nor even enjoying onn\s own fire- 
side, on account of thoir iinportuuuto ^oah Tho town says tlnit 
even his bed was not safe for him, though his wife was cousin- 
german to my antagonist. 

** ’Twas vulgarly given out that the contest was between 
Deists and Olnistians, and when tho news of my aueetwi came 
to the playhouse, tho whisper rose that the Christintis wtn'o 
defeated. Are you not surprised that wo cmdd kt‘cp our popu- 
larity, notwithstanding this iniputaiion, which my IVionds (sould 
not deny to he w'ell founded ! ” 

It would seem that the "good company” wiia 
less enterprising in its asseverations in tills canvass 
than in the last. 

The first volume of the "History of Great 
Britain, containing tho reign of James I. and 
Charles I.,” was published in 1754. At first, tlui 
sale was large, especially in Edinburgh, and if 
notoriety jpej- se was Hume’s object, he attained it 
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But he liked applaxise as well as fame, and, to his 
bitter disappointment, he says : — 

** I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and 
even dotostaiion : Enpflish, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, Patriot 
and Courtier, united in their rage against tho man who had 
presumed to shed a generous tear for tho fate of Charles L 
and tlio Earl of Siralford ; and after tho first ebullitions of their 
fury wore over, what was still more mortifying, tho hook 
seemed to fall into oblivion. Mr. Millar told mo that in a 
twelvemonth ho sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, 
indcod, hcanl of ouo man in tho three kingdoms, considenihle 
for rank or lette.rs, that could endure tho book. I must only 
ex(?opt the primate of England, T>r. Herring, and tho primate of 
Ireland, I)r. Stono, which seem two odd exceptions. These 
dignified prelates separately sout mo messages not to be 
discoinngcd.” 

It cortaiuly is odd to tliink of David Hume 
being comforted in his affliction by the inde- 
pendent and spontaneous sympathy of a pair of 
archbishops. But the instincts of the dignified 
prelates guided them rightly; for, as the great 
painter of English history in Whig pigments has 
been careful to point oxit,^ Hume’s historical 
picture, though a groat "work, drawn by a master 
hand, has all the lights Tory, and all the shades 
Whig. 

Humo’s ecclesiastical enemies seem to have 
thought that their opportunity had now arrived ; 
and sun attempt was mswie to get the General 

' Lord Macaulay, Article on History, MivJnirgh Btvitw, vol 
bevii. 
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Assembly of 1756 to appoint a coniruittec to 
inquire into liis writings, J>nt, afUu* a keen 
debate, the pro])osal was rtjoc’Uul by (if(y vnirs to 
seventeen. Hume docs not appear to laivo 
troubled himself about tho mat ten*, and does not 
even think it worth mention in My Own Life/' 

In 1756 ho tells Oh‘phano that ho is worth 
£1,600 sterling, and consoepumtly master of an 
income which must have been wealth to a matx of 
his frugal habits. In tho same y(‘ar, ho ]»uhlished 
the second volume of tho Histtyry,” whi(*h nu^t 
with a much better reception than tholirst; and, 
in 1767, one of hks most remarkable works, tho 

Natural History of Kiiligion,” appeared. In tho 
same year, he resigned his office (^f librarian to 
the Faculty of Advocates, and ho j^roji'cted 
removal to London, probably to supeu'intend 
the publication of the additional volume of tho 
" History.” 

** I skall certainly bo in London next j»tnmnor ; and probably 
to remain there during life : at least, if I (‘.an atatlo TnyHtdf to 
my mind, which I bog you to have an (\ye to. A nunn !r» a 
sober discreet family, who would not l>o averHO to admit 
a sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, quiet, good natu red man 
of a bad character— such a room, I say, wotild miit me 
extremely.” ^ 

The promised visit took place in the latter part 
of the year 1768, and he remained in tho 


* Letter to Clepliane, 8rd Septemlwr, 1767. 
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metropolis for the greater jwt of 1759. The two 
volumes of the History of England under the 
House of Tudor” were published in London, 
shortly after Hume’s return to Edinburgh; and, 
according to his own account, tliey raised almost 
as great a clamour as the first two liad done. 

Busily occupied with the continuation of his 
historical lahoui-s, Hume remained in Edinburgh 
until 17C3 ; when, at the request of Lord 
Hertford, who was going as ambassador to France, 
he was appointed to the embassy; with the 
promise of the secretaryship, and, in the mean- 
while, performing the duties of that oflSce. At 
first, Hume declined the offer; but, as it was 
particularly honourable to so well abused a man, 
on account of Lord Hertford’s high reputation for 
virtue and piety, ^ and no less advantageous by 
reason of the increase of fortune which it secured 
to him, he eventually accepted it. 

In France, Hume’s reputation stood far higher 
than in Britain ; several of his works had been 
translated ; he had exchanged letters with 
Montesquieu and with Hclvotius; Rousseau had 
appealed to him ; and the charming Madame de 
BoufiSors had drawn him into a corrospondenco, 

1 “You must know that Lord Hertford has so high a charac- 
ter for piety, that his taking mo hy the hand is a kind of 
rogenoratiou to mo, and all past oflonccs arc now wii)od olf. 
But all these views are tnlling to one of my ago and toinpor.*' — 
Bume to JBdirKmtono^ 9th January, 1764. Lord Hertford had 
procured him a pension of £200 a year for life from the Ring, 
and the secretaryship was worth £1,000 a year. 
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marked by almost passionate cni.lnisiasm on her 
part, and as fair an imitation of lait.lmsiasm as 
Hume was capable of, on his. In the extra- 
ordinary mixture of learning, wit, Imnianity, 
frivolity, and profligacy which then charactorisod 
the highest French society, a now smisa.tit)n was 
worth anything, and it mattorod little whtd.hor 
the cause thereof was a philosopher or a poodle; 
so Hume had a great suo(*.ess in tln^ Parisian 
world. Great nohlcs fet(‘d him, and groat hulios 
were not content unhiSS the " gros Davitl ** was to 
be seen at their receptions, and in tluur hoxtns at 
the theatre. At the opera his hroad unmtsaniug 
face was usually to bo seen enl>re d('m\folk ihm 
says Lord Charlctnont.^ Hunn^’s c.ool lu'ad wiis 
by no moans turned ; but ho took the goods the 
gods provided with mtich satisflw^tiou ; and ov(ny- 
where won golden opinions by his unaffected good 
sense and thorough kindness of heart. 

Over all this part of Hume’s career, m ovi^r the 
surprising episode of the quarrel with llousscmn, 
if that can be called quarrel whicdi was lunatic 

1 Madaxno d’Epinay givoa a ludicroua account of Hume's per- 
formance when pressed into a tMnu, tui a Sultan l)(d,wnmi two 
slaves, personated for tlio occasion by two of tlio prettiest women 
in Paris ; — 

“II los rogarde attentivemont, U sefrappe U venire ct Ifjs 
ffcnoux k pin si ours reprisos ot no trouvo jamais autroclumo it lour 
dire q,ue. JSh huni m<ift (icinomHt\s, — Hk bimt iktits voUA 
done. , . , Bh bicnl vom , . , * 0 Qm vtdid ieit Cetto 

S brase dura un quart d’liouro sans qu'il pCt on aortir, line 
’ellos se leva d'iinpatienco ; Ah, dit-ollo, jo m'on (iloia bitm 
dout4e, cot homine n’ost boii mangor du veau 1 Burton’s 
Life qf Jlume^ voL ii. p. 224. 
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malignity on Koussean’s side and thorongh 
generosity and patience on Hume’s, I may pass 
lightly. The story is admirably told by Mr. 
Burton, to whose volumes I refer the reader. 
Nor need I dwell upon Huane’s short tenure of 
office in London, as Under-Secretary of State, 
between 17G7 and 1769. Success and wealth are 
rarely interesting, and Hume’s case is no exception 
to the rule. 

According to his own description the cares of 
official life wore not overwhelming. 

“My way of lifo hero is very unifom and hy no means 
disa<?vooahlo. I havo all the forenoon in tho Socrctaiy*a house, 
from ton till throe, when there arrive from time to time 
mossongoi’s that bring me all the secrets of the kingdom, and, 
indeed, of Euroi)o, Asia, Afnca, and America. I am seldom 
burned ; but havo leisure at intervals to take up a book, or 
write a private letter, or converse with a friend that may call 
for mo ; and from dinner to bod-time is all my own. If you 
add to this that the person with whom I have the chief, if not 
only, transactions, is the mosc reasonable, equal-tempered, and 
gontloman-liko man imaginable, and Lady Aylesbury the same, 
you will certainly think I have no reason to complain j and I 
am fur from complaining. I only shall not regi'ct when my 
duty is over ; because to me the situation can lead to nothing, 
at least in all probabiliry ; and reading, and sauntering, and 
lounging, and dozing, which I call thinking, is my supreme 
happiness — I mean my full contentment” 

Hume’s duty was soon over, and he returned to 
Edinburgh in 1769, “ very opulent ” in the 
possession of £1,000 a year, and dotemined to 
take what remained to him of lifo pleasantly 
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and easily. In October, 17G9, bo writes to 
Elliot : — 

** I have been settled bore two monllis, and am hen*, body and 
soul, without casting the least thought of regret 1<» London, or 
even to Paris ... I live still, and imust for a tuelveinontli, iu 
my old house in Janu's’s Court, wliieh is very eln'erful and even 
elegant, but too small to display my gn'at tabml for cookery, 
the science to which I intend to addie.t the rturntining years of 
my life. I havo just now lying on the table bidore ino a receipt 
for making mtpa d U reH(\ copicul with my own liaml ; for 
beef and cabbage (a charming dish) and old mutton and old 
claret nobody excels ino. I make also shtuip’s-Iuwid hroth iu 
a manner that Mr. K(iith speaks of for eight days after ; ami 
the Duo do Nivernois would hind himsedf appventi<*e to my lass 
to learn it. I havo already sent a challeng<i to David Monerit‘ir : 
you will sec that iu a twcdvomonlh he will iako to the writing 
of history, the field I havo dosoHed j for as to the giving of 
dinners, ho can now havo no further prtdeusimiH. I slunild 
havo mado a vory bad uao of my abode in J’aris if I could not 
get tho bettor of a moro provincial like him. All my friends 
oncourago me in this ambition ; as thinking it will rodoiuid 
very much to my honour.” 

In 1770, Hnmo built bimself a house in tho 
new town of Edinburgh, which was then springing 
up. It was tho first house in the stre^et, and a 
frolicsome young lady chalked upon tho wall "'St. 
David’s Street.” Humo’s servant complained to 
her master, who replied, Never mind, lassie, 
many a better man has boon made a saint of 
before,” and the street retains its title to this 
day. 

In tho following six years, tho house in St. 
David’s Street was the centre of tho accompUshod 
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and refined society wliioh then distinguish od 
Edinburgh. Adiun Smith, Blair, and Ferguson 
were within easy reach; and what remains of 
Hume's correspondence with Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Colonel Edmonstone, and Mrs. Cockhurn gives 
pleasant glimpses of liis social surroundings, and 
enables us to understand his contentment with 
his absence from the more perturbed, if more 
brilliant, worlds of Paris and London. 

Towards London, Londoners, and indeed 
Euglislnnen in general, Hume entcu'tained a 
dislike, mingled with contempt, which was as 
nearly rancorous as any emotion of Ins could be. 
During his residence in Paris, in 1704 and 1705, 
he writes to Blair : — 

“Til© taste for litoratnre is noithor decayed nor depraved 
licro, as with the 'barbamns who inhabit the hanks of the 
Thames.” 

And he speaks of the "general regard paid to 
genius and learning” in France as one of the 
points in which it most differs from England. 
Ten years later, he cannot even thank Gibbon for 
his History without the lefthanded compliment, 
that ho should never have expected such an 
excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. 
Early in 1765, Hume writes to Millar : — 

“The rage and prejudice of parties frighten me, and above 
all, this rage against the Scots, which is so dishonourable, and 
indeed so infamous, to the English nation. We hoar that it 
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increases orery day without the least appoaumce of provocation 
on our part. It has frequently made mo rosolvo never in niy 
life to sot foot on Kiij^lish grouiuL I dread, if I Hlumltl midex- 
take a more luodoru history, the impertiuoii<*o and ill luanmu’s 
to which it would ox[)Ost‘ mo ; and I was willing t,o know from 
you whether former i>ri‘judicos had so fur subsided as to cusuro 
me of a good reception.” 

His fears -were kindly appeased by Millar’s 
assurance that the English wore not I'l-cjudicu'd 
against the Soots in getieral, but agiuimt the 
particular Scot, Lord Ihitc, who was supiiosrxl to 
be the guide, philosopher, and friend, of both tlio 
King and his mother. 

To care nothing aboiit literature, to dislike 
Scotchmen, and to ho insensible to tin', nnorits of 
David Hume, was a combination of iniipntlos on 
the part of the English nation, whitili would have 
been amply sufficient to rufllo tlio tnmiw'r of the 
philosophic historian, who, without boiug foolishly 
vain, had certainly no need of what luus boon said 
to be the one form of prayer in which his country- 
men, torn as they are by theological difturencos, 
agree ; “ Lord 1 gie us a gtide comnut o’ our-Hols." 
But when, to all this, thoso satno Southrons 
added a passionate admiration for Lord Chatham, 
who was in Hume’s eyes a charlatan ; and Hllod 
irp the cup of their abominations by cbec'ring for 
"Wilkes and Liberty,” Hume’s wrath know no 
bounds, and, between 1768 and 1770, bo pours a 
perfect Jeremiad into the bosom of his friend Sir 
Gilbert Elliot. 
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*'OhI how I long to see Amorica and tlio East Indies 
revolted, totally and finally — tlio revenue reduced to half- 
public credit fully discredited by bankraptcy— the third of 
London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued 1 I think I 
am not too old to despair of being witness to all those 
blessings. 

I am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
madness and folly and wickedness in England. The consum- 
mation of these tpialities are the true ingredients for making 
a fine narrative in history, especially if followed by some signal 
and ruinous convulsion— as I hope will soon be the case with 
that pernicious people 1 *' 

Even from the secure haven of James’s Court, 
the maletlictions continue to pour forth : — 

** Kothing but a robollion and bloodshed will open the eyes 
of that deluded people ; though wore they alone concerned, I 
think it is no matter what becomes of them. . . . Our 
government has become a chimera, and is too perfect, in 
point of liberty, for so rude a beast as an Englishman ; who 
is a man, a bad animal too, corrupted by above a century of 
licentiousness. The misfortune is that this liberty can scarcely 
bo retrenched without danger of being entirely lost ; at least 
the fatal olfocts of licentiousness must first bo made palpable 
by some extreme mischief resulting from it. I may wish 
that the catastwpho should rather fall on our posterity, but it 
hastens on with such large strides as to leave little room for 
hope. 

I am running over again the last edition of my History, in 
order to correct it still further. I either soften or expunge 
many villainous seditious Whig strokes which had crept into 
it. I wish that my indignation at the present madness, en- 
couraged by lies, calumnies, imposture, and every infamous act 
usual among popular leaders, may not throw me into the opposite 
extreme/’ 
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A wise wishj indeed, roatmt.y roapect fully 
concurs therein ; and suhjocts Ilinne’s esl.iinuto of 
England and things English to such uiodifK^ittiong 
as it would probably have uudorgono had the wish 
been fii Killed. 

In 1775, Hume’s health began to fail; and in 
the spring of the following year, liis dis(>r<l(T, which 
appears to have been hannorrhago of the bowels, 
attained such a height that ho knew it must bo 
fatal. So ho made his will, and wrote My Own 
Life,” the conclusion of which is oncj of the most 
cheerful, simple, and dignided leave-takings of life 
and all its concerns, extant. 

“I now rodv’on upon a spoedy diHaolution. 1 havo sufTorod 
very littlo pain from my disorjtloi* ; and wlnit h moro Hlmiigo, 
have, notwithstanding the groat doclino of iny ptM*Hon, tiovor 
suffered a moment’s aijatonumt of spirits ; iimunmch tliat 
wore I to namo llio period of my life which I should most 
chooso to pass over again, I might ho tompttal io pr»int to this 
later period. I possess the same ardour as over iu study and 
the same gaiety iu company ; 1 conMdtu', hesidfs, that a man 
of s\Kty-fivo, hy dying, cuts off only a few ycurw of inlirmitios ; 
and though I soo many symptoms of my litcnuy roptitaiioii’s 
breaking out at last with uddiliomd bistro, I know that I could 
have hut fow yoam to enjoy it. lb is difficult to he more 
detached from life than I am at prof'ont. 

“To conclude historically with my own character, I am, or 
rather was (for that is the stylo 1 must now xm in spt*al<ing 
of myself, which emboldens mo the moro to 8}>oak my sentl- 
nionts) ; 1 was, Isay, a man of mild dispoHitinns, of command 
of temper, of an open, social, auvl cheerful humour, c^apuhlo 
of attachment, hut little suacoptiblo of onmity, and of great 
moderation in all my passions. BYen my love of literary 
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fame, my ruling passion, never soured my temper, notwith- 
standing my frequent disappointments. My company was 
not unacceptable to tlio young and careless, as well as to the 
studious and literary ; and as I took a particular pleasure in the 
company of modest women, I had no reason to be displeased 
with the reception I met with fi-om thorn. In a word, tliough 
most men any wi.so eminent, have found reason to complain 
of calumny, I never was tou<ihod or even attacked by her 
baleful tooth ; ami though I wantonly exposed myself to the 
rage of both civil and religions factions, they seemed to be 
disarmed in my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends 
never had occasion to vindicate any one circumstance of my 
character and conduct ; not but that tho zealots, wo may well 
suppose, woixld have boon glad to invent and propagate any 
story to my disadvantage but they could never find any which 
they thought would wear tho face of probability. I cannot say 
there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of myself, but 
I hope it is not a misplaced one ; and this is a matter of fact 
which is easily clairod and ascortuinod.” 

Hume died in Edinburgli on the 25th of August, 
1776, and, a few days later, his body, attended by 
a groat concourse of people, who seemed to have 
anticipated for it the fate appropriate to the re- 
mains of wizards and necromancers, was deposited 
in a spot selected by himself, in an old burial- 
ground on the eastern slope of the Calton Hill 

From tho summit of this hill, there is a prospect 
unequalled by any to bo seen from the midst of a 
great city. Westward lies the Forth, and beyond 
it, dimly blue, the far away Highland hills ; east- 
ward, rise the bold contours of Arthur’s Seat and 
the rugged crags of the Castle rock, with the gray 
Old Town of Edinburgh ; while, far below, from a 
147 
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maze of crowded tliorouglifarca, the hoarse murmur 
of the toil of a polity of oiuTgc^tic mon is home 
upon the car. At times a man may ho as solitary 
here as in a veritable wildoniess ; and may meditate 
undisturbedly ui)ou the epitome of nature and of 
Tnari — the kingdoms of this world — spread out 
before him. 

Surely, there is a fitness in the choice of this 
last resting-phiCQ by the idiilosopher and historian, 
who saw so clearly that these two kingdoms form 
but one realm, governed by uniform laws and 
alike based on impenetrable darkness and eternal 
silence ; and faithful to the la.st to that profound 
veracity which was the secret of his philos(tphic 
greatness, he ordered that tho sim^ilo Homan 
tomb which marks his grave should bear no 
inscription but 

DAVID HUME 
Born 1711. Died 1776. 

Leaving it to posterity to add th<e rmt. 

It was by the desire and at the 8xiggc.stion of 
my friend, the Editor of this Series,' that I under- 
took to attempt to help posterity in the difilcult 
business of knowing what to add to Hume’s 
epitaph ; and I might, with justice, throw upon 
him the responsibility of my apparent presump- 
tion in occupying a place among the mon of 

* Englith Men cf JMm, Edited John Morloy. 
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letters, who are engaged with him, in their proper 
function of writing about English Men of Letters* 

That to which succeeding generations have 
made, arc making, and will make, continual addi- 
tions, however, is Hume’s fame as a philosopher ; 
and, though I know that my plea will add to my 
offence in some quarters, I must plead, in extenua- 
tion of my audacity, that philosophy lies in the 
province of science, and not in that of letters. 

In dealing with Hume’s Life, I have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to make him speak 
for himself. If the extracts from his lettcrn and 
essays which I have given do not sufficiently show 
what manner of man he was, I am sure that no- 
thing I could say would make the case plainer. In 
the exposition of Hume’s philosophy which follows, 
I have pursued the same plan, and I have applied 
myself to the task of selecting and arranging in 
systematic order, the passages which appeared to 
me to contain the clearest statements of Hume’s 
opinions. 

I should have been glad to be able to confine 
myself to this duty, and to limit my own com- 
ments to so much as was absolutely necessary to 
connect my excerpts. Here and there, however, 
it must be confessed that more is seen of my 
thread than of Hume’s beads. My excuse must 
be an ineradicable tendency to try to make things 
clear ; while, I may further hope, that there is 
nothing in what I may have said, which is incon- 
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sistent with the logical development of Ilumc’s 
principles. 

My authority for the fiicts of ITumu’s life is the 
admirable biography, published in IS'Mi, by Mr. 
John Hill JBurton. The edition of liuiiui’a works 
from which all citations aro machi is (hat publlslu'd 
by Black and Tait in Edinburgh, in 182(i. In 
this edition, the Essays aro rcspriuh^l from the 
edition of 1777, corroctod by the author for the 
press a short time before his death. It is well 
printed in four handy voliiinos ; and as my coi)y 
has long been in my possoasion, anil boars marks 
of much reading, it would have been troublosomo 
for mo to refer to any other. But, for the con- 
venience of those who possess some other edition, 
the following table of the contents of the edition 
of 1826, wth the paging of the four volumes, is 
given : — 

yOLUMB I. 

Trbatisbi OB’ Human HATcrna. 

Book L Of the UnderstandiTi^, p. 5 to tho ond, p. $47. 

YOLUMB II 

Treatisb of Human Katurb, 

Book II. Of the Passions^ p. S— p. 215. 

Book HI. Of MoralSf p. 219— p. 415. 

DiAtoauBs ooNOBBNiNa Natural Eblioion, p* 419— p. 548 
AFPENun: TO tub Trbatibe, p. 661— p* 660. 
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VOLUME III. 

EsSA-TS, Moeal and POMTIOAIi, p. 3— p. 282. 
Political Dxsoodeses, p. 285— p, 679. 

VOLUME IV. 

An Inqttiet coNODUNiNa the Human UNDEESTANDiNa, 
p. 3— p. 233. 

An Inquiry ooNOEENiNa tub Puinoiples oe Morals, 
p. 237— p. 431. 

Tub ISTatural History of Religion, p. 435— p. 518. 
Additional Essays, p. 517— p. 677. 

As the volume and the page of the volume are 
given in my references, it will be easy, by the 
help of this table, to learn where to look for any 
passage cited, in diflferently arranged editions. 




PART II 


HUMES PHILOSOPHY 




CHAPTER I 


THE OBJECT ANO SCOPE OE PniLOSOPHY 

Kant has said that tho business of philosophy is 
to answer three tpiostions : What can I know ? 
What ought I to do ? and For what may I hope ? 
But it is pretty plain that theso three resolve 
themselves, in tho long run, into the first. For 
rational expectation and moral action are alike 
based upon boliefs ; and a belief is void of justifica- 
tion, unless its subject-matter lies within the 
boundaries of possible knowledge, and unless its 
evidence satisfies the conditions which experience 
imposes as the guaixintee of credibility. 

Fundamentally, then, philosophy is the answer 
to the question, Wbat can I.knqw ? and it is by 
applying itself to this problem, that philosophy is 
properly distinguished as a special department of 
scientific research. What is commonly called 
science, whether mathematical, physical, or bio- 
logical, consists of the answers which mankind 
have been able to give to the inquiry, What 
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do I know ? They furnwh ua wiUi the rosults of 
the mcntftl operations which couatitiKo thinking; 
■while philosophy, in tho stricter aeiist\ of the term* 
inquires into tins foundation of the lirst princqdos 
which tliosc operations rusaumo or imply. 

Ihit though, hy r(>!won of tlu» apoc.ial i>ui'p(i.90 of 
philosopliy, its diatiiictiK'aa from otiu'r branches of 
scientific invosligfatiou may he ]>ropcrly vindicated 
it is easy to aee that, from the iiat uro of it.s aulijeet- 
matter, it is intimately and, indeed, inseparahly 
connected with one branch of aeieneo. .For it is 
obviously impossihlo to answer tho question, Wiiat 
can wo know ? Tinleaa, in tlio first pla(‘o, thoro is a 
clear xinderatanding as to what ia meant by Icnow- 
lodgo; and, having .settled tliia point, tho next 
stop is to inquire bow wo coino by that which we 
allow to bo knowlc'dgc; for, upon the reply, 
turns tho answer to tho furthnr (pK.'stion, wbothori 
from tho naturo of tho case, tliero arc limits to 
the knowable or not. While, finally, inaaiiuich as 
What can I know ? not only ref'era to knowledge 
of tho past or of tho preaent, but to tho confident 
expectation which wo call knowledge of the 
foture; it is nocosaary to ask, further, what 
justification can bo alleged for tinat.ing to the 
guidance of our expoctalhms in practical conduct. 

It surely needs no argmnoutation to show, that 
tho first problem cannot be approaohed without 
the examination of tho contents of the mind; and 
the determination of how much of those contents 
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may be called knowledge. Nor can the second 
problem be dealt with in any other fashion ; for it 
is only by the observation of the growth of know- 
ledge that we can rationally hope to discover how 
knowledge grows. But the solution of the third 
problem simply involves the discussion of the 
data obtained by the investigation of the foregoing 
two. 

Thus, in order to answer three out of the four 
subordinate questions into which What can I 
know ? breaks up, we must have recourse to that 
investigation of mental phenomena, the results of 
which are embodied in the science of psychology. 

Psychology is a part of the science of life or 
biology, which differs from the other branches of 
that science, merely in so far as it deals with the 
psychical, instead of the physical, phenomena of 
life. 

As there is an anatomy of the body, so there is 
an anatomy of the mind ; the psychologist dissects 
mental phenomena into elomentaiy states of con- 
sciousness, as the anatomist resolves limbs into 
tissues, and tissues into cells. The one traces the 
development of complex organs from simple rudi- 
ments ; the other follows the building up of com- 
plex conceptions out of simpler constituents of 
thought. As the physiologist inquires into the 
way in which the so-called “ functions ” of the 
body are performed, so the psychologist studies 
the so-called "faculties” of the mind. Even a 
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cursory attention to the ways and works of tlie 
lower animals suggt^ats a coinparativi^ anatomy 
and pliysiology of tlio mind; and the dootriuo of 
evolution presses for aiJplicalion as much in tlio 
one field as in the olher. 

But tliorci is more than a '|)arallcl, tlioro is a 
close and intimate conno(!tit>n hetweo.u psychology 
and pliysiol<\gy, No one doubts that, at any rate 
some mental stat(^s arc dt'pimdmd. for their exist- 
ence on the ])(‘vforiuan(;u of tlu^ functions of 
particular bodily organs. TIkuh^ is no seidug 
without cyi'S, and no hearing without (^ars. If 
tho origin of the contents of llio mind is truly a 
philosophical problem, tlnm the idiilosopht^r who 
attempts to deal with that prohhmi, without 
acqxiainting himself with the physitdogy of sensa- 
tion, has no more iuteUigimt ooiuaqition of his 
business than tho physiologist, who thinks he ciin 
discuss locomotion, without an acquaintance with 
tho principles of mechanics ; or respiration, with- 
out some tincture of chemistry. 

On whatever ground wo term physiology, science, 
psychology is entitled to the same appellation ; 
and the method of investigation which elucidates 
the true relations of the one siitv)f phenomena will 
discover those of the othonj Hence, as philosophy 
is, in great measure, tho cx'ponont of tho logical 
consequences of ceiiiain data ostahlishod by 
psychology ; and as psychology itself differs from 
physical science only in the nature of its subject^ 
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matter, and not in its metliod of investigation, it 
would seem to bo an obvious conclusion, that 
pliilosopbcrs are likely to be successful in tbeir 
inquiries, in proportion as they arc familiar with 
the application of scientific method to less ab- 
struse subjects ; just as it seems to require no 
elaborate demonstration, that an astronomer, who 
wishes to comprehend the solar system, would do 
well to acquire a preliminary acquaintance with 
the elements of physics. And it is accordant with 
this presumption, that the men who liave made 
the most important positive additions to philosophy, 
such as Descartes, Spinoisa, and Kant, not to 
mention more recent examples, hare been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of physical science; and, 
in some cases, such as those of Descartes and 
Kant, have been largely acquainted with its 
details. On the other hand, the founder of 
Positivism no less admirably illustrates the con- 
nection of scientific incapacity with philosophical 
incompetence. In truth, the laboratory is the 
fore-court of the temple of philosophy ; and whoso 
has not offered sacrifices and undergone purifica- 
tion there, has little chance of admission into the 
sanctuary. 

Obvious as these considerations may appear 
to be, it would be wrong to ignore the fact that 
their force is by no means universally admitted. 
On the contrary, the necessity for a proper pyscho- 
logical and p%siological training to the student 
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of pliilosopliy ia doniod, ou tho ono hand, by the 
“ puro metapliyaiciana,” -who alitcinpt to baso tlio 
theory of laiowin^ \ipou auppoacd necessary and 
nniversal truths, and assert that scuuitillc observa- 
tion is impossible unless stick truths are already 
known or imi>liod : which, to those who are not 
“ pure motiiphysiiiians,” seems very much as if ono 
should S!iy that tho fall of si atone cannot ho 
ohsorvod, unless tho biw of gravitiitiou is already 
in the mind of tho ohsorvtir. 

On the other hand, the I’esitivista, so far os 
they accept tho toachings of their mtustor, roundly 
assort, at any rate in words, that ohstitvation of 
the mind is a thing inherently impossihlo in itself, 
and that psychology is a chimera — a phantasm 
generated by tbo fonnontation of tho dregs of 
theology. Novortholoss, if M. Oomto bad boon 
asked what he meant by “physiologio cdrdbralo,” 
except that which other pooiilo call “ psychology " ; 
and how ho know anything about tho fumttions of 
the brain, except by tliat very "observation 
int(5rieure,” which he doclaros to bo an absurdity 
— it seems probable that bo would have found it 
bard to escape the admission, that, in vilipoiiding 
psychology, he had boon propounding solemn 
nonsense. 

It is assuredly one of Hume’s greatoat merits 
that be clearly recognised tho fact that philosophy is 
based upon psychology ; and that tho inquiry into 
the contents and the operations of the mind must 
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be conducted upon the same principles as a 
physical investigation, if what he calls the “ moral 
philosopher ” would attain results of as firm and 
definite a character as those which reward the 
“natural philosopher.”^ The title of his first 
work, a " Treatise of Human Nature, being an 
Attempt to introduce tlie Expenmental method 
of Reasoning into Moral Subjects,” sufficiently in- 
dicates the point of view from which Hume 
regarded philosophical problems ; and he tells us in 
the preface, that his object has been to promote 
the construction of a " science of man.” 

** *Tis ovidont that all tho scioncos havo a xolation, greater 
or less, to human nature; and that, however wide any of 
them may soom to run from it, they still rotxirn hack by one 
passage or another. Even Mathematics^ Natural Philosophy^ 
and Nat%bTal Meligicn are in some measure dependent on the 
science of Man ; since they lie under tho cognizance of men, 
and are judged of by their powers and qualities. 'Tis impossible 
to tell what changes and improvements wo might make in these 
sciences wore we thoroughly acquainted with the extent and 
force of human undomtanding, and could explain tho nature of 
the ideas we employ and of the operations we perform in our 
reasonings . . . . To me it seems evident that tho essence 
of mind being equally unknown to us with , that of external 
bodies, it mttst he equally impossible to form any notion of ita 


1 In a letter to Hutcheson (September 17th, 1739) Hume 
remarks ; — “There are diflforeut ways of examining the mind as 
well as the body. One may consider it either os an anatomist 
or as a painter ; either to discover its most secret spiings and 
principles, or to desoribo the grace and beauty of its actions ; ” 
and ho proceeds to justify his own mode of looking at the moral 
sentiinents from the anatomist's point of view. 
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powoTS and qnalitio.s olTiemiso tlmn from car<‘ful and oxact 
experiments, and tlio observation of tliose parii(*ular elle.iiis 
wliieh rtysult from its V^ibemnt circumsbint^tss and sitnationa 
And tliougliwo must endeavour to rum le.r all our principles as 
univomal as possible, by iruoing up our eximrimoiiLs to the 
utmost, and explaining all eflccts from Urn simidest and fewest 
causes, 'tis still^^aiu wo cannot go bt^ytuul (‘xperioneo : ami 
any hypotlu'sis that protends to tlis<'ov(U’ tlie ultitnaio original 
qualities of human nature, ought at lii’st; to b(\ rejiuiltHl as pro* 
sumptuous and eliimcrical. . . , , 

But if this impossibility of explaining uliimate prinei[>lcs 
should be esteemed a def<‘<*t in the soioue.o of man, I will ven- 
ture to adirm, that it is a defect common to it with all the 
sciences, and all the arts, in which we can employ oumdves, 
whether they bo such as are cultivated iu th(^ schools of the 
philoROpliors, or practised in the shops of tlu^ meanest artimns* 
None of them can go beyond experience, or establish any 
principles which are not foiuuhul on that authority. Moral 
philosophy has, indeed, this ]hu', uUar disadvantage, which h not 
found in natural, that in collecting its exp(U'iments, it (‘.annot 
make them ptirposcly, with premeditaiion,n!ul after such a 
manner as to satisfy its(df concerning (3V(*ry particular difll- 
culty which may arise. When I tim at n loss to know the 
effects of one body upon another in any situation I need 
only put them in that situation, and olisevvo what results from 
it But should I endeavour to clear up iu the Hjirne manner 
any^ doubt in moml philosophy, by placing tnysedf in the 
same case with that which I conaidor, ’tin evident this re fleet ion 
and premeditation would so disturb the opiiwvlion of my natiiml 
principles, as must render it impossible to form any just con- 
clusion from the phoncmefton. Wo must, thevefort^ gloau up our 
expeiiments in this sdetiioe IVom a cautious observation of human 
life, and take them aa they appear in the common course of the 


^ The manner in whi<fe ITume constantly refers to the results 
of the observation of tlx^, donttmts and the procosHos of hia own 
mind clearly $how% thal; he ha# here inadvertently overstated the 
case. 
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world, by men’s behaviour in company, in affairs, and in their 
pleasures. Wlioro oxi)oriiucnts of this kind are judiciously 
collected and compared, wo may hope to establish on tlicm a 
science which will not be inleriorin certainty, and will be iimeh 
superior in utility, to any other of human comprehension.” — (I. 
pp. 7-11.) 


All science starts with hypotheses — in other 
words, with assumptions that arc unproved, while 
they may he, and often arc, erroneous ; hut which 
are bettor than nothing to the seeker after order 
in the maze of plionomeua. And the lustorical 
progress of every science depends on the criticism 
of hypotheses — on the gradual stripping that 
is, of their untrue or super lluous parts — until 
there remains only that exact verbal expression 
of as much as we know of the fact, and no more, 
which constitutes a perfect scientific theory. 

Philosophy has followed the same course as 
other branches of scientific investigation. The 
memorable s(U'vico rendered to the cause of sound 
thinking by Descartes consisted in this : ttiat he 
laid the foimdation of modern jdnlosophical 
criticism by Ids incpiiry into the nature of 
certainty. It is a clear result of tlie investigation 
started by Descartes, that there is one thing of 
which no doubt can bo entertained, for he who 
should pretend to doubt it would thereby prove 
its existence; and that is the momentary 
consciousness wo caU a present thought or 
feeling; that is safe, even if all other kinds of 
m 
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cciiaiiity arc moroly more or proLa-Lle 

iufereucos. l^orlv(‘loy and Lockts oacli iu Ins 
\vay, applied philiKsophical oritiieisni in otlior 
directions ; l)ut they tilways, at any raU^ profess- 
edly, followed the (larU'sia.n maxim of admitting 
no propositions to he trim hut such a,s arc clear, 
distinct, and evident, even while Mudr arguments 
stripped off iua.ny a layer of Iiypof.luitical assump- 
tion wliich their groat pre,(h‘.cesser had hd't un- 
touched, No one has more ehairly stated the 
aiina of the critical iihilosopher than Loc.lco, iu a 
])assage of the famous Essay (naic.erning Human 
Understanding,” which, perhaps, I ought to 
assume to bo well known to all English Headers, 
but which so probably is unknown to this full- 
crammed and much -examined geiieration that I 
venture to cite it : 

** If by tliis iti<iuuy into tho nature of ilm uiuU^rMtaiulin#; I 
can disoovor tlio powers tllerl^of, liew far tiny reaisli, tt> wliat 
tilings ^y aro in any dogroe propevtionate, and wliero tlioy 
fail us, /I supjioBO it may bo of uho to provuil ■wiiib the busy 
mind of inau to bo more cauiiouM in modilluig with tbingH 
excooding Ms comprclienHiou : to stop when it is at tho utmost 
extant of its tothor;^iid to sit down in (pilot ignoraiu‘o of 
those things which, uyioix oxumi nation, aro ]>roviKl to be 
beyond tho roach of our (uipacitios. Wo Hhould not tlum, 
perhaps, bo so forward, out of an afTeittation of universal 
knowledge, to raise questions and perplex ourHelves and other# 
with disputes ahont things to whioh our uudorHUmliugH aro 
not suited, and of which w(i cannot frame in our minds any 
cl(‘ar and distinct perception, or whereof (as it has, ptdiaps, 
too often happened) wo have not any notion at all . • . , 
Mon may dnd matter sufllciunt to busy tlioir heads and 
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oni])Ioy tlioir hands with variety, delight, and satislaotioii, if 
they will not boldly quarrel with their own constitution and 
throw away the blessings their hands arc filled with bcoause 
they arc not big enough to grasp (werything. Wo shall not 
have much reason to complain of the narrowness of our minds, 
if wo will but employ tluun about what may bo of use to us : for 
of that they are very capable : and it will be an unpardonable, 
as well as a childish peevishness, if wc undervalue the advan- 
tages of our knowledge, and ncglc«‘.t to improve it to the ends 
for which it was giv(ni us, because there are some things that 
are sot o\it of reacdi of it. It will he no excuse to an idle and 
untoward servant who w’ould not atttmd to bis business by 
candleliglit, to idcad that he had not broad annshinc. The 
candle that is set np in us shines bright enough for all our 
purposes .... Our business here is not to kiiq^w all 
things, but those which couecru our conduct” ‘ 

Humo develops tlie same fundamental con- 
ception in a somewhat diffbrent way, and with 
a more definite indication of tlie practical benefits 
wliicli may bo expected from a critical philosophy. 
The first and second parts^of the twelfth section 
of the '' InqTiiry ” are devoted to a condemnation 
of excessive scoptiqism, or Tyn’liouism, with which 
Hume couples a caricature of the Cartesian 
doubt ; but, in the third part, a certain ** mitigated 
scepticism'' is recommended and adoptoci under 
the title of academical philosophy," After 
pointing out that a knowledge of the infirmities 
of the human understanding, even in its most per- 
fect state, and when most accurate and cautious 

^ Loeko, "sin JSsmy concerning Btttmn Understanding ^ Book 
I. chap i. §f 4, 5, 6. 
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in its determinations, is the best c.lioek upon tlio 
tendency to dogmatism, Ilumo coutiiuios : — 

‘‘Anotlier spocios of scopticiMm, whidi may l>o of 

advaiitago to maiildiul, and which may be tho natmul vmilt of 
tho rYRiiHONlA.i!T tloubts aud Hcruplcs, is the limitalicu of our 
inqnirios to siKjh subjects as arc host adapted to t;lio narrow 
capacity of human. uudovHtaudiug. Tho vmtufmnUon of man 
is naturally suhlimo, dolighted with whaicviu* is rcniolo and 
extraordinaiy, and muniiig, without control, into tho most 
distant parts of space and time in ordt'.r to avoid the objoe.ts 
which custom has rendered too familiar to it. A corroet 
judgment ohaorvos a contrary mothotl, and, avoiding all dis- 
tant and high iiKiuirioa, conlinos itself to coiuiuon life, and to 
such subjects as fall undor daily piiuiticn and oxporituuu^ ; 
leaving the more sublime topics to tho embeUishmotd of poets 
and orators, or to tho arts of priests and politudaus. To 
bring us to so sidutaiy a determination, nothing oau he more 
sorvicoablo than to bo onco thoiougUly oonviiuwHl of the force 
of the PYiuaioNXAN doubb, and oC the imposHibiUty that any- 
thing but tho strong power of nattiral inst.iiuit could free us 
from it. Those who have a propeuHiiy to philosophy will 
still continuo their roHoarcdics ; because tluy reihust, that, be- 
sides tho immodiato phsaaure attending such au oc-cupation, 
philosophical docisions aro nothing but the rollections (jf cein- 
monlifO) mothodlsod and comuitod. But they will never bo 
tempted to go beyond coinmou life, so long as they c.onsider 
the imperfection of those faculties whiidi they emphy, thtdr 
narrow reach and their inaccurate oporatioas. W h ilo we cuinnot 
give a satisfactory reason why we btdieve, afti»r a thousautl 
experiments, that a stouo will fall or fire bura j t*4iii we ever sjitisfy 
ourselves concerning any dotonui nation whic.h we may form 
with regard to the origin of worlds and tho situation of nature 
from and to eternity 1” (IV. pp. 180—00.) 


But further, it is the huflinoss of criticism not 
only to keep 'watch over tho vagaries of pliih 
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osopliy, but to do tlio duty of police in tbe whole 
world of thought. Wlicrever it espies sophistry 
or superstition they are to be bidden to stand ; 
nay, they are to be followed to their very dens 
and there apprehended and exterminated, as 
Othello smothered Dosdcmona, ‘'else she’ll betray 
more men.” 

Hume warms into eloquence as he sets forth 
the labours meet for the strength and the courage 
of the Hercules of “ mitigated scepticism.” 


“ Horo, linn tlio juatnst and mo5?t plausiLlo objection 

against a considerable part of metaphysics, that they are not 
properly a aoionco, arise either from the fruitless offorta 
of Iminan rauity^^/Jrtiich woithl penetrate into subjects utterly 
imujcessiblo to the understanding, or from the craft of popular 
supoi’stitiona, which, being unable to defend themselves on fair 
ground, raise tlicae entangling brambles to cover and protect 
their weakness. Chased from the open country, these robboi's 
lly into the forest, and lie in wait to break in upon every 
uuguardiul avenue of the mind and overwhelm it with roligioua 
fears and ptfijucUcos. The stoutest antagonist, if ho remits his 
watch a xxiomont, is oppressed ; and many, through cowardice 
and folly, oj)on the gates to the enemies, and willingly 
receive them with rovoroue.o and submission as their legal 
sovereigns. 

‘‘But is this a sxifficiont reason why philosophers should 
desist from such rosoarchos and leave superstition still in 
possession of her retreat ? Is it not proper to draw an oppositt^ 
conclusion, axid perceive the necessity of carryixig the war into 

the most secret recesses of the enemy ? The only 

method of freeing learning at once from those abstruse q.uestions, 
is to inq^uiro seriously into the nature of human understanding, 
and show, from an exact analysis of its powers and capacity, 
that it is by no means fitted for such remote and abstruse 
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sulijnets. Wo must miliniil: In this I'lilij'iH', in onlcr to livo at 
oaao uvnr aftur ; and iimal; (‘.ultivain Inin mi-laidiysins with soiim 

caro, in ordor to doslroy llio falsu and aduUnvulnil." (ly rm 

10 , 11 .) ’ 

Niuir a ci'utury and a lialf liiiH olapsml miuie 
tdioso bravo words wore shajied by David Duinu’s 
pen; and the business of earryinjj; the war into 
the o-neniy’s <ianip lias f(one on Init slowly. Like 
other eanipa.in;n.s, it lono languished Tor want of a 
good base of oiierations. Ihit . sineo iiliysiciU 
science, in the eourso of I be last lifty yeans, hits 
brought to the front an inexhaustiblu supiily of 
heavy artillery of a new pattern, warraiitiul to 
drive solid holts of fiuit f,hrough the thickest 
skulls, things arc looking hotter ; though hardly 
more than the lirst faint llutteiings of the dawn 
of the happy day, when superstition au<l false 
metaphysics shall bo no .more and reiwonablo folks 
may “live at ease,” aro as yet disccruiblo by the 
evfantu ^lerdm of the outposts. 

If, in thus coneoiving tlio object and the 
limitations of philosophy, Ilnino shows Idmsolf 
the spiritual child and contimiator of tho work of 
Locke, he appears no loss plainly ns tho paniut of 
Kant and as the protngouist of that more modem 
way of thinking, which has heon callod " agnosti- 
cism,” from its profession of an iueap(W,ity to 
discover the mdispousahlo conditions of either 
positive or negative knowledge, in many pro- 
positions, respecting which, not only tho vulgar, 
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but pliilosophers of the more sanguine sort, revel 
in the luxury of unqualified assurance. 

The aim of the “ Kritik dor reinen Vornunft '' 
is essentially the same as that of the Treatise of 
Human Nature,” by which indeed Kant was led 
to develop that “critical philosophy” with which 
his name and fame are indissolubly bound up: 
and, if the details of Kant’s criticism differ from 
those of Hunio, they coincide with them in their 
main result, which is the limitation of all know- 
ledge of reality to the world of phenomena re- 
vealed to ns by experience. 

Tlie philosopher of Konigsherg epitomises the 
philosopher of Nincwolls when lio thus sums up 
the uses of philosophy : — 

*‘Tho f^roatost anti perhaps the sole use of all philosophy of 
pure reason is, after all, luorfly nepafivo, siiuio it serm, nut us 
an organon for the oiilargcmoiit [of knowleilgo], but as a discip- 
line for its delimitation : and iustoatl of discovering truth, ha& 
only tho modest nicrit of proven ting oiror.”^ 


^ ICritik dor ruiuui Ed. Harlenatciu, p. ii56. 




CTIArTKR IT 

THE CONTENTS OE THE MINI) 

In the language of common li(o, the “miutV* is 
spoken of aw a.n ontity, indejHMuUiot of the Inuly, 
tbongh resident in and closely ctJiuuH'.Uid with it, 
and endowed with numerous ** fact such as 
sonsilnlity, nnderstatiding, memory, volition, which 
stand in the same relation to the mind as tlio 
organs do to the body, and |KU‘fonu the functions 
of fooling, reasoning, roimunlun'ing, and willing. 
Of these functions, some, sneth as scmsatit^ri, aro 
supposed to bo inoroly passive — that is, tlu‘y aro 
called into existence by imprcissions, made tipon 
tho sensitive faculty by a maktrial world of real 
objects, of which our sonsations aro s\ippos(d to 
give us pictures ; others, such as tint nunnory and 
the reasoning faculty, arc considored to bo partly 
passive and partly active; while volition is hold 
to be potentially, if not always actually, a spon- 
taneous activity* 
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The popular classification and terminology of 
the phenomena of consciousness, however, are by 
no means the first crude conceptions suggested by 
common sense, but rather a legacy, and, in many 
respects, a sufficiently damnosa hccrcditas, of 
ancient philosophy, more or less leavened by 
theology ; which has incorporated itself with the 
common thought of later times, as the vices of the 
aristocracy of one age become tliosc of the mob in 
the next. Very little attention to what passes in 
the mind is sufficient to show, that these con- 
ceptions involve assumptions of an extremely 
hypothetical character And the first business 
of the student of psychology is to get rid of such 
prepossessions; to form conceptions of mental 
phenomena as they are given us by observation, 
witliout any hypothetical admixture, or with only 
so much as is definitely recognised and held 
subject to confirmation or otherwise ; to classify 
these plionomena according to their clearly 
recognisahlo characters; and to adopt a nomen- 
clature which suggests nothing beyond the results 
of obscirvation. Thus chastened, observation of 
the mind makes us acquainted with nothing hut 
certain events, facts, or phenomena (whichever 
name be preferred) which pass over the inward 
field of view in rapid and, as it may appear on 
careless inspection, in disorderly succession, like 
the shifting patterns of a kaleidoscope.lji;flPo all 
these mental phenomena, or states of our 
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OPtiscioiisuc^s,'^ gave tlio wiuwo of 

though ts/’ - whilo Jjocko and J5erki‘.K^y Uo’mod 
thorn “ idoais” llutno, regunliiig this an au hn- 
pi’opor UHO of the "Word ith‘a/^ for which ho 
proposers another cunph^ynu^iit, gives the geiua'ul 
uanio of pt*n‘opiioiis ’’ to all stiiies (»r oonHoiouH- 
ness. Tlum, whate.ver other sigoilU*;iliou we may 
see reason to atfaeh to t he. Wi)rd “ mind/’ it is cer- 
tain that it is a nanui vvira'h is (‘luployed hxhaioto 
a series of peu'ceptious ; just, as the word “tune/*' 
whatever else it may iiiean, dtmoU^ in tlu^ first 
place, a succ(*.ssi<m of iimsit*al note.s, ,Huiiio, 
indeed, goes further tlian ot.hers wluux ho says 
that — 

** Wliat m call a mi ml in iioth-ing hnt a ln'np or collection of 
diniji'onfc p('r(ioetionR, nuitc^d toj^t-thcr l>y t‘i‘rtuiu violations, and 
suppoHiMl, though falHoly, to boendowed witiiaporfcot simplicity 
and identity,” — (I. p. 5i08.) 

With this nothing hut/’ however, ho obviously 
falls into tlio primal ami porotniial (siTor of 
philosopliical speculators — dogiijuitising from tu^ga- 
tive arguments. Ho may ho right or wrong; hut 

^ ConsoioxiHncHRfMj ” would ho a Indtcr name, hnh ifc ift 
awkward. I have ol»cwh«r« proponod m a Hubnlantive 

uaitic for mental pliononuma, 

*•* As this ban bi'cii duniod, it may bo an w<dl to give 
Doacartos’s worda; Par lo mot do penwer, j’mUciuln tout ca 
(JU6 ao^ fait dans nous do toll* sovtc (pin uouh rn}«n*('evon8 
immddiatcmont par nouMmOiucs : jumrquoi non-M*n{<*in»*iLt 

entondre, vouloir, imagincr, inalH hukmI Montir, iVont Ic mkm 
choao id quo pouacr. titi MilampftitK KiL Coiwin, f)?. 

“Toutos loH pronrioidH cpio noun titmvouK cu la oIioho nil 
pense no sont quo dos famous dlffdroutos do 9tJ, 
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tlie most he, or anybody else, can prove in favour 
of bis conclusion is, that we know nothing more 
of the mind than that it is a series of perceptions. 
Whether there is something in the mind that 
lies beyond the reach of observation ; or whether 
perceptions themselves are the products of some- 
thing which can be observed and which is not 
mind ; are questions which can in nowise be 
settled by direct observation. Elsewhere, the 
objectionable hypothetical element of the defini- 
tion of mind is less prominent : — 

** Tho trae idea of tho btinian mind is to consider it "as a 
system of dilforcnt perceptions, or difleront existences, which 
are linked together by the relation of cause and elFoct, and 
mutually produce, destroy, influence and modify each other. . . . 
In this respect I cannot compare the soul more properly to 
anything than a republic or commonwealth, in which the 
several membom are united by the reciprocal ties of government 
and surbordination, and give rise to other persons who propa- 
gate the same republic in the incessant changes of its parts.” — 
(I. p. 3S1). 

But, leaving the question of the proper defini- 
tion of mind open for the present, it is further a 
matter of direct observation, that, when we take 
a general survey of aU our perceptions or states of 
consciousness, they naturally fall into sundry 
groups or classes. Of these classes, two are 
distinguished by Hume as of primary importance, 
All “perceptions/* he says, are either 
or Ideasy 

Under “ impressions ” ho includes “ all our more 
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lively ])orocptionR, wlion wo luvir, see, feel, love, 
or will;” in otlior words, “all oiir scnisatious, 
pissioiis, and emotions, as t1i«'y make tlicir iirst 
api)carancG in tlic soul” (T. ]i. 15). 

“Ideas,” ou tUo ot.lior hand, are tlio faint, images 
of impressions in thinking and rejuiuning, or of 
antO(s,\dent, i(l^^a.R. 

lioth impressions and ideas may he either 
simple, when they are ineapaldc^ of hirUicr 
analysis, or eompUv, when tluy may he rcjsolved 
into simpler constituents. All siiuido ideas aro 
exact copies of impressions; htit, in eotnplox ideas, 
the aiTangcsment of simple cmistituents may bo 
clilforcut from that of the iniprcwsioas of which 
those simple ideas aro copi('s. 

Tims the colours red and bine ami the odour of 
a rose, aro Riin]»lo imprt^ssions ; while tlu» idc'as of 
hUio, of red, and of rose-odour are simple (•opl(\s of 
.tlioso impressions. But a red rose gives us a 
complex impression, oapahle of resolution into the 
simple improRsions of red colour, roso-scont, and 
numerous others; and we may have a complex 
idea, which, is an accurate, though faint, copy of, 
this complex impression, Once in poasossiou of 
the ideas of a red rose and of the colour bhio, wo 
may, in imagination, substitute blue for rod ; and 
thus obtain a complex idea of a bhic rose, whiob 
is not an actual copy of any complex improssbu, 
though all its elements axo such ooidcs. 

Hume has been criticised for making the 
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distinction of impressions and ideas to depend 
upon their relative strength or vivacity. Tet it 
wonld be hard to point out any other character by 
which the things signified can be distinguished. 
Any one who has paid attention to the curious 
subject of what axe called ‘^subjective sensations” 
will be familiar with examples of the extreme 
difficulty which sometimes attends the discrimi- 
nation of ideas of sensation from imi)ressions of 
sensation, when the ideas are very vivid, or the 
impressions are faint. Who has not “ fancied ” he 
hoard a noise ; or has not explained inattention to 
a real sound by saying, “ I thought it was nothing 
but my fancy ” ? Even healthy persons are much 
more liable to both visual and auditory spectra — 
that is, ideas of vision and sound so vivid that 
they arc taken for now impressions — than is 
commonly supposed ; and, in some diseased states, 
ideas of sensible objects may assume all the vivid- 
ness of reality. 

If ideas are nothing but copies of impressions, 
arranged, either in the same order as that of the 
impressions from which they are derived, or in a 
different order, it follows that the ultimate 
analysis of the contents of the mind turns upon 
that of the impressions. I^ccording to Hume, 
these are of two kinds : either they are impres- 
sions of sensation, or they are impressions of 
reflection. The former are those afforded by the 
five senses, together with pleasure and pain. The 



latter are tlio passions or the emotions (wliich 
llumo employs as eipiivaUnit. terms). Thus the 
cloiticntary states of conscioiisness, tlio raw 
materials of knowh^lgo, so to speak, n.re either 
sensatiotis or emotions; jukI wliai.ever we discover 
in tlio mind, beyond tlu\st^ tdcmuml.ary stains of 
conscionsness, n'sults fnnn tlu‘< cunnbinatiouH and 
the metaniorphost^s wbieh tlu‘y umh^rgo. 

It is not a litlh^ stra.nge that a. Iihiidcer of 
Humo’s ca])acity should havo Inum sat-islletl 'with, 
the results of a psychologi(‘.al, analysis which 
regards somo obvious (;oin pounds as oUuneiits, 
while it omits altogether a most uuptiriant class 
of olcurnmtary states. 

With rosp(‘.ct to the former point, Spittoz^t's 
masterly examination of the Passions in the third 
part of the '"BtliiCvs’’ should luwe Ikhui known to 
Humo.^ But, if ho ha.d be(‘ti acquainted with 
that 'wonderful ])icco of psyohologuud anatomy, ho 
would havo learned that the onioiiuus and 
passions are all complex states, arising from the 
close association of ideas of pleasure or pain with 
other ideas; and, indeed, -wiUxmt going to 
Spinoza, his own acute discusHion of tlu^ passions 
leads to the same result,^ and is wholly iiujonsistout 

1 On tbe whob, it is pleasant to find saiiMfac.tcjry cvideiioo 
Umt llumo know notliiTig of lUo works of H|nnt»za ; ftn* tho 
invariably abnsivo man nor in wliioU hu rolbrs to that typo of the 
])hilosopluc bero is only to bo oxruHtai, if it i« to bu oxrUHoil, by 
Bhoor ignomnee of bis lifo and work. 

® For examjdo, in diHcmssingprido and bnniility, ITnnm wiys i— 
** According os our idea of ouwolvotf is more or loss advantagiHum 
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with his classification of those mental states among 
the primary nncompounded materials of conscious- 
ness. 

If Hume's “impressions of reflection" are 
excluded from among the primary elements of 
consciousness, nothing is left but the impres- 
sions afforded by the five senses, with pleasure 
and pain. Putting aside the muscular sense, 
which had not come into view in Hume's time, 
the questions arise whether tlicse are all the 
simple undccomposable materials of thought ? 
or whether others exist of which Hume takes no 
cognizance ? 

Kant answered the latter question in the 
afifirmativo, in the “ Kritik der reinen Yernunft," 
and thereby made one of the greatest advances 
ever effected in philosophy; though it must be 
confessed that the Geman philosopher's exposi- 
tion of his views is so perplexed in style, so 
burdened with the weight of a cumbrous and 
uncouth scholasticism, that it is easy to confound 
the unessential parts of his system with those 

wo fool oitlicr of thoso opposite afrections, and aro elated by pride 
or (lt\icctcd with btiniilifcy . . . when self enters not into the 
consi’demtion tlioro is no room oitbor for pride or himiility.” 
That is, prido is ploaauro, and humility is pain, associiitfjd with 
certain conceptions of one’s self ; or as B])inom puts it 
‘^Suporbin ost do so pwe amore sui idiis justo smitivo " {*‘amor ” 
being “Ifotitia concomitanto idea causte extemEo”); pd 
Humilitaa cst tiistitia orta ox oo (^uod homo suam impotentiam 
sive imbocillifcatom contomplatur,” 
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wliicli are of profoinwl iiniitirl'a.iK’O. ITia 
train is bigger tlian bis iinuy, and tlie aiiuleut 
wiio attacks him is too oftou ksl to suspect he has 
won a position wlum ho has only cajii ured mob 
of useless camp-followers. 

Ill his “I’rineiples of Psyehology,” Mr. Ilt'rlx'rt 
Spencer ajipears to luo to iiavo hronglit out tliii 
osiscutial truth whieli umhu-lies Kant’s doctrine in 
a far clearer nianner tluui any one (‘Isti ; but, for 
tho purpose of the ])rcsent sunurmry vi(,‘W of 
Hume’s pldlosophy, it must suiluai if I staUi tho 
matter in my own way, giving the bron<l outlines, 
without enttifing into the details of a largo and 
difficult discussion. 

When a red light Hashes aeross tho field of 
vision, there arises in the mind an impression of 
sensation" — which we call red. It appi'ars to mo 
that this sensation, iiid, is a something which may 
exist altogether independently of any other iin- 
prossion, or idea, as an individual exislenoe. It 
is perfectly concoivahle that a smitient heing 
should have no sense hut vision, and that ho 
should have spent his oxisteneo in ahsuIut,o dark- 
ness, with tho oxcoption of one solitary Hash of 
rod light. That momentary illuniination would 
suffice to give him tho impression under consider- 
ation. Tho whole content of his (ionsotousnoss 
might 1)0 that impression ; and, if ho were en- 
dowed with memory, its idea. 
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Such being the state of affairs, suppose a 
second flash of red light to follow the first. If 
there were no memory of the latter, the state of 
the mind on tlie second occasion would simply be 
a repetition of that which occurred before. There 
would be merely another impression. 

But suppose memory to exist, and that an idea 
of the first impression is generated ; then, if the 
supposed sent Lent being were like ourselves, 
there might arise in his mind two altogether new’ 
impressions. The one is the feeling of the 
B%ccccsHon of the two impressions, the other is the 
feeling of their swiilarUy, 

Yet a third case is conceivable. Suppose 
two flashes of red light to occur together, then a 
third feeling might arise which is neither succes- 
sion nor similarity, but that which we call co- 
existence. 

These fejgiliugs, or their contraries, are the 
foundation of everything that we call a relation. 
Tliey are no more capable of being described than 
sensations are; and, as it appears to me, they 
are as little susceptible of analysis into simpler 
elements. Like simple tastes and smells, or 
feelings of pleasure and pain, they are ultimate 
irresolvable facts of conscious experience ; and, if 
we follow the principle of Harness nomenclature, 
they must be called impressions of relation. But 
it must be remembered, that they differ from the 
149 
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oWior hnpn'ssioiis, in miniriiif' Uio prn-oxistoiico 
(>r nt Icasti two of tho Inttor. Tiionj^rh dtivoid of 
tlio alightoat nwinblanco to i.licutilior iiu|irt'S!<ions, 
they arc, in n niiuinor, gom'rntod by thton. In 
fact, wo may n'ganl tlioiu iw a kind ol' im[>n‘ssiims 
of impn'ssiona; or as tlio sonsations of an iiinor 
souse, ^vlliel^ takers fogni:',anro of Uiu maliorials 
I'urnisluid to it Ity tins outer S('ns(‘s, 

Ilnmc failed as <!onipIeteIy as bis predt ‘(amirs 
had doiKj to rcaogniso the (‘b'menlary eharaeiar of 
impreasious of relation; inid, \vlu‘ii lu' diseiissos 
relations, ho falls into a chaos of ooui'iisiou and 
solf-contnuliotion. 

In tlio “ Treat.isi*,” for oxainphi, (I'ook I,, § iy.) 
r(?s(‘inhla,iic(', oontiguity in linio and spaaed, and 
canso and olfcot, aro said to ho tho “uniting 
IiriiK!i])les among ideas,” "tluj hund of union” 
or "associating (ptality hy wliieli one idi'a 
naturally introduoos another.” Ihuuo allirius 
that — 

“ThcHO qnatitids iwduoo an nHwn'int.iim mtioiif; iilras, and 
npon thn aitjic.mnoft of dim idwi Tiiiiumlly iiilrmhiRo atiottuir.” 
Tlmy aro “tho priiic.iiilca of unicni or l■^llll‘^i(lll inmuis out 
diitipln idnafl, and, in tho iniiiKiiialimi, Kuuply tho pImm oftlmt 
iuHinuimhlo ooimoution hy which thoy am luiilcd in imr iiictiiory. 
Itcrn is a kind d^pvUan, whudi, in tlu> mcntnl wdchl, will lio 
found to havB as oxtvaordinnry clfcotH as in the ntitiiral, and to 
show itsolf in as many and as various fornis. Its (driicts are 
evenywhow oonspiouona ; liut, os to its ouiwcs they am luostly 
unknown, and imwt ho rasolvcsl into (ir/j/i««i(iniiliLlcsof human 
nature, whiuh I jjrotond not to oxidaln,”— -(L p, 
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And at tlie end of this section Hume goes on 
to say — 

AnioTigst iho. oflbcts of tins tinion or association of ideas 
there are none more roinarkahlo than those complex ideas which 
arc tho common subjects of our thought and reasoning, and 
generally arise from some ]>rinciplc of union among our simple 
ideas. These complex id(‘as may be resolved into relatwmj 
modes, and siibstit nces.'* — {Ibid.) 

In the next section, which is devoted to 
Bdaiions, they arc spoken of as qiialitios “by 
whiclx two ideas are connected together in the 
imagination,’' or “which make objects admit of 
comparison," and seven kinds of relation are 
enumerated, namely, rcsemh lance, identity, sfpacc 
and iinie, gmntiiy or mmher, degrees of quality, 
contrariviy, and cause and effect. 

To tho reader of Hume, whose conceptions are 
usually so clear, definite, and consistent, it is as 
unsatisfactory as it is surprising to meet with so 
much questionable and obscure phraseology in a 
small space. One and the same thing, for 
example, resomblauco, is first called a “quality 
of an idea," and secondly a “complex idea” 
Sxzrely it cannot be both. Ideas which have the 
qualities of “resemblance, contiguity, and cause 
and effect/' are said to “attract one another" 
(save the mark 1), and so become associated ; 
though, in a subsequent .part of tho “Treatise,” 
Hume's great effort is to prove that the relation 
of cause and effect is a particular case of the 
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process of association ; tliafc is to sa.y, is a result 
of tliG process of wliicli it is stuipusi'il to bo the 
cause. Moroover, since, as Ilinuo is never weary 
of reminding his readers, there is nothing in ideas 
save copies of impn'ssions. the ipialities of rc- 
scinhlanco, contiguity, and so on, in the i<lea, must 
lurvo existed in tlie impression of whitdi that idea 
is a copy ; and tlu;r«,‘i‘oro they nmst ho cither 
sensations or cinotioim — from both of which 
classes they are excluded. 

In fiict, in ono place, Itumo hiniaelf has an 
insight into the real nature of relatums. Speaking 
of ecpiality, in the sense of a relation of ciuautity, 
he says — 

“ Since ('•quality is a wlation, it is not, Hi.rictly siicnlting, » 
IirojKirty in tUo tln'.iUHnlvi'B, Imt arisi'B nicwly from tto 

compariBon whkk tho tniud ninkoS liutwron thorn. ”—(L p. 
70 .) 

That is to say, when two inipreasions of equal 
figures are present, there arises in tho mind a 
Urtmitk^ ViidL, which is tho perception of tsquality. 
Onms own principles, Huiuo sliotild therefore 
have placed this “ perception ” among tho whias of 
reflection. However, as we have seen, ho ex- 
pressly excludes everything hut tho emotions and 
the passions from this group. 

It is necessary therefore to amend Hume’s 
primary “ geography of the mind ” hy the exci- 
sion of one territory and the addition of another i 
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and the elementary states of consciousness under 
consideration ■will stand thus : — 

A. Impeessions. 

A. Sensations of 

а. Smell 

б. Taste. 

c. Hearing. 

d. Sight. 

6. Touch. 

/. Resistance (the muscular sense). 

B. Pleasure and Pain. 

c. Relations. 

a. Co-existence. 

5. Succession. 

e. Similarity and dissimilarity. 

B. Ideas. 

Copies, or reproductions in memory, of the fore- 
going. 

And now the question arises, whether any, and 
if so what, portion of these contents of the mind 
are to be termed “ jtoq-jriadge ? " 

According to Locke, “Knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agreeTBSBfli or disagreement of two 
ideas ; ” an d Hume., though he does not say so in 
so .many wofds, t^itlj .^lOcepts .the^dfifaition. It 
loUo-ws, that neither simple sensatioiw ,jior ,S^ple 
emotion, constitutes knowledge; hut that, when. 
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iiiHirossioim of i'('la,tii<)U iuMial lio thuHo im- 
|)nissi<ms, or (.lii'ir iilooM, kiiowlc<l,y;o arisoK; uiul 
that all kiio\vli'ilf,n> is trho kiiowlf(l,i'o oF likouvsscs 
iiiul nMlikoiu'sscH, co i‘'visl.('iici*s and sticccssiou;!. 

It roally matters very little in what senso terms 
aru used, so loiiff as tlie same uieaninju; is always 
rifjfidly attaehed to them; ami, tliendoro, it is 
hardly worl.li whil<( to (|uarn'l wil.li this f;jeu(!r.ally 
anoepted, tlimi<{h very arhil.rary. limitation ot‘ tho 
sijfinfloation ot‘“ knowhaljj;e.’’ Ihit, on tho faeo of 
tho mattor, it is not obvious why tho impn-ssioii 
wo call a relation slmnld liavo a better olaim to 
tho titl(» of knowI(‘i|ire, than that which wo call a 
Horisation or an omolioti ; a.nd tho restriction has 
this unrortimato rosiilt, that it oxe.liulos all tho most 
iutonao states of oonsciouKi loss from any claim to 
tho title of “ knowh'df^o.” 

For example, on this view, iiuin, so violont and 
abaorbin|r as to oxohido all otlun* hirms of con- 
sci(msnoss,^ia wot knowlod^o ; butlxmoimia a ]tart of 
knowlodffo tho luoimmt wo think of it in rolationto 
anothor pain, or to soiuo nthor moiital phonoimmou. 
Surely this is somewhat inconvi'iiient, for there is 
only a verbal dlffero.uco botwoon havinf; a sensa- 
tion and knowing one has it: they aro simply 
two phrases for tho samo mental statii. 

But the “pure metaphysicians” make groat 
capital out of tho ambiguity. For, starting with 
the assumption that all knowledge is tho per- 
coption of relations, and finding themselves like 
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mere common-sense folks, very mnch disposed to 
call sensation knowledge, they at once gratify that 
disposition and save their consistency, by declaring 
that even the simplest act of sensation contains, 
two teims and a relation — the sensitive subject 
the sensigenous object, and that masterful entity, 
the Ego. From which great triad, as from a 
gnostic Trinity, emanates an endless procession of 
other logical shadows and all the Fata HfrgaTia of 
philosophical dreamland. 



(UIAFrEE HI 

TUB ORIGIN OF TUB IMI’KKSSlONH 

AdMITTINO that tho aoiisations, tho fo.ciliiigM af 
jilcMiaure and pain, and tlatHo of rohition, avo tho 
primary irresolvable stated of cotistiiousnctw, two 
further linos of investigation proaoiit thomsolvos. 
The one loads us to seek tho origin of those 
"impressions:” tho other, to iiujniro into tho 
nature of the stops by which they become 
metamorphosed into those compound states of 
consciousness, which so largoly enter into our 
ordinary trains of thought. 

With respect to tho origin of impressions of sen- 
sation, Hume is not quite consislij^rit with liimscE 
In one place (I p. 117) ho says, that it is im- 
possible to decide " whether they arise immediately 
from the object, or ore produced by tho creative 
power of tho mind, or are derived from the Author 
of our being,” thereby implying that realism and 
idealism are equally probable hypotheses. But, 
in fact, after the demonstration by Descartes, that 
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the immediate antecedents of sensations are 
changes in the nervous system, with which our 
feelings have no sort of resemblance, the hy- 
pothesis that sensations "arise immediately from 
the object was out of court ; and that Hume fully 
admitted the Cartesian doctrine is apparent when 
he says (L p. 272) : — ‘ 

“ All our perceptions arc dependent on our organa and the 
disposition of our nerves and animal spirits.” 

And again, though in relation to another question, 
he observes : — 

'‘Tlioro aro throe .^fferont kinds of impressions conveyed 
by tEo senses. Tho^fofe are thoso^of the figure, bulk, motion, 
and solicUty of bodies. The second? thoge of colours, ,tast§^, 
smolis, sounds, heat, and cold. Th^thw are the padns and 
pleasures that arise from tho application of objects to our 
bodies, as by tho cutting of our flesh with steel, and such like. 
Both philosophers and the vulgar suppose the first of these to 
have a distinct continued existence. The vulgar only regard 
the second as on the same footing. Both philosophers and 
the vulgar again esteem the third to be merely perceptions, 
and consequently interrupted and dependent beings. 

“Now ’tis evident that, whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colour, sounds, heat, and cold, as far as appears to 
the senses, exist after the same manner with motion and 
solidity ; and that the difference we make between them, in 
this respect, aiises not from tho mere ]perc6ption. So strong 
is tho prejudice for the distinct continued existence of the 
former qualities, that when the contrary opinion is advanced 
by modem philosophers, people imagine they can almost 
refute it from their reason and experience, and that their very 
senses contradict this philosophy. *Tis also evident that 
colours, sounds, &c., are originally on the same footing with 
the pain that arises from steel, and pleasure that proceeds from 
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a llro; ami Uiat thn ln'twixt ihi‘iu is foumltMl uMtbor 

on ^KWj>t.ioinior rt'asdn, l»ut; on Uaunin.'^iuatioii. KaruHtlmy 
aro ooniVHstHl to bo, lioih of ni>(hin<r |M!ir,t'|)tions 

arising from tho pnrtioiilar oonli|'umiionM ami tnulimus of tbo 
liariMofilm lunly, whoivin possibly »*au Ihoir diHViviKHMiouaist ? 
Upon the Nvhol(‘t;hon, may conolmlo that, as (aras llo^ Houses 
am jml^os all pt‘rc(‘}»fionH am Iho samo in the maimor of tkir 
oxistonoo/’ — (L {). iibO, 251.) 

The lanb wonls ot* Miis |Kissa<^(^ a.r(^ a,H nuidi 
Borlioloy\s as Ihnnii’s. instead ofFollowiug 

Boric olcy in IiIh dodudaouH From i,hc |uKsil,i(ai thus 
laid down, Hunn^ as tho pr<?(*(Mlin^^ citation 
sliows, fully adoplu'd tlu^ (conclusion to which all 
that wo know of ])sytch()h»|^ical physiolop^y tends, 
that the origin of the olicnuoits of (unisciousiu'ss, 
no loss than that of all its oUht states, is to ho 
sought in bodily (duingos, tho scat of which can 
only bo placed in tho brain. And, as Lottko bad 
already d(jno with loss <dhc<‘t, be stahes and nefutes 
tbo argumouts conunonly brotighfc against tho 
possibility of a causal (coniuHctlon b(ctw<H»n tho 
modes of motion of the (‘tcrcdiral substance and 
states of consciousness, with gn^at ch^aruess : — 

From thoflo hypothcsofi oonwminf^ tim ami ioeal 

coT^umtiim of onr p(iWO]>tionH wo may pfws U> auotlu'r, wblt‘.h 
is momintolligiblo than tbo formor, and mow important than 
tho lattor, viz. conooniing tho Watkr 

atid motion, ^tis commonly said In tho arlicudK^ nowover varitid, 
arc still matter and motion, and pi’oduoei only a diirermice in 
the position and situation of ohjoots. Divide a btuly m ofUm as 
you please, 'tis still body. Place it in any figure, nothing ever 
results but figure, or tho rtdation of parts. Move it in any 
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maiinoT, you still find motion or a change of relation. ’Tis 
absurd to imagine that motion in a circle, for instance, should 
bo nothing but merely motion in a circle ; ^\’lulo motion in 
another clirociioii, as in an ellipse, should also l>o a passion 
or moral rofleetiou ; that the shocking of two glohular parti- 
cles should bocomo a sensation of })ain, and that tlio meeting 
of the triangular oiU'S should ailord a pleasure. Now as these 
diUcront shocks and variations and mixtures are the only 
(shanges of whiidi matter is sus(i(‘ptible, and as these never 
atforil us any idea of thought or perception, ’tis concluded to 
bo im])ossibl(^, that thought can ever bo caused by matter. 

have been able to withstand the seeming evidence of 
this argument ; juld y^t nothing in the world is more easy 
than to refute it. e need only redoet upon what has been 
proved at larg<\, that wo are never sensihlo of auy connection 
hotwoou ctuiHOs and ('{roots, ^hl that 'tis only by onr oxpe- 
rionco of their conshinb conjunction wo can arrive at any 
knowledge of this relation. Now, as all objetds which are 
not contrary arc ausc(‘.])tiblo of a constant c.onjunction, and as 
no real objects are oontraiy, I have inferred from these 
principles (Part III. § 15) that, to consider the matter a •priori^ 
anything may produce anything, and that we shall never dis- 
cover a reason wliy any ohje^inay or may not bo the cause of 
any other, however gvcatplSr howov('r little, the resemblance 
may he b(‘.twixt them. This evidently destiuys the precedent 
ronsoiiing, ooncorning the cariso of thought or perception 
For tho\igh there apfiuar no manner of connection betwSt 
motion and thought, the case is the same with all other causes 
and eirc(*,tfi. Place one body of a pound weight on one end 
of a lover, and another body of the same weight on the other 
end ; you will never find in the.so bodies any principle of 
motion dependent on their distance from the centre, more than 
of thought and perception. If you protend, therefore, to 
prove, a priorij that such a position of bodies can never cause 
thought, because, turn it which way you will, it is nothing hut 
a position of bodies ; you must, by the same course of reason- 
ing, conclude that it can never produce motion, since there is 
no more apparent connection in the one than in the other. 
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But, as this latter conclusion is contrary to evident ox]iononco, 
and as ’tis possible we may have a liko oxpoiionoo in the opera- 
tions of the mind, and may perceive a constant conjunction of 
thought and motion, you reason too hastily when, from the 
mere consideration of the ideas, you concludo that ’tis impossible 
motion can ever produce thought, or a dinerent position of 
parts give rise to a difforont passion or rofloi^tion. Kay, *tis not 
only possible we may have such an exporionco, hut *tis certain 
we have it ; since every one may porcoivo that the diflbront 
dispositions of his body change his thoughts and sontimonta. 
nA.nd should it be said that this depends on the union of soul 
and body, I would answer, that wo must separate the question 
concerning the substance of the mind from that concerning the 
cause of its thought ; and tliat, confining ourselves to the latter 
question, we find, by the comparing thoir ideas, that thought 
and motion are different from each other, hnd by experience, 
that they are constantly united ; which, being all the circum- 
stances that enter into the idea of cause and ofToct, when applied 
to the operations of matter, we may certainly concludo that 
motion m^ he, and actually is, the cause of thought and per- 
ception,”^!. pp. 314—816.) ' 

The upshot of all this is, that the collection of 
perceptions,” which constitutes the mind, is really 
a system of effects, the causes of which axe to be 
sought in antecedent changes of the matter of the 
brain, just as the “ collection of motions^” which 
we call flying, is a system of effects, the causes of 
which are to be sought in the modes of motion of 
the matter of the muscles of the wings* 

Hume, however, treats of this important topic 
only incidentally. He seems to have had very litfcle 
acquaintance even with such physiology as was 
current in his time. At least, the only ^passage of 
his works, bearing on this subject, with which I 
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am acquainted, contains nothing hut a Tery odd 
version of the physiological views of Descartes : — 

“When I recoivod the relations of rGsemhlancc^ contiguity , 
and carnation, as principles of union among ideas, -without 
examining into their causes, ’twas more in prosecution of my 
first maxim, that wo must in the end rest contented with ex- 
porience, than for want of something specious and plausible 
which I might have displayed on that subject* ’Twould liave 
been easy to have made an imaginary dissoction of the brain, 
and have shown why, upon our conception of any idea, the 
animal spirits run into all the contiguous traces and rouse up 
the other ideas that are related to it. Bi;t though I have 
neglected any advantage which I might have drawn from this 
topic* in explaining the relations of ideas, I am afraid I must 
hero have recourse to it, in order to account for the mistakes 
that arise from those relations. I shall therefore observe, that 
as tho mind is endowed with the power of exciting any idea it 
pleases ; whonovor it despatches tho spirits into that region of 
the brain in which tho idea is placed ; these spirits always 
excite the idea, when they run precisely into tho proper traces 
and rummage that coll which belongs to the idea. But as their 
motion is seldom direct, and naturally turns a little to the one 
side or to tho other ; for this reason the animal spixits, falling 
into tlio contiguous traces, present other related ideas, in lieu of 
that which the mind desired at first to survey. This change we 
are not always sensible of ; but continuing still tho same train 
of thought, make use of the related idea which is presented to 
us and employ it in our reasonings, as if it were the same with 
what we demanded. This is the cause of many mistakes 
and sophisms in philosophy; as will naturally he imagined, 
and as it would bo easy to show, if there was occasion.” — (I. 

p. 88.) ^ 

Perhaps it is as well for Hume’s fame that the 
occasion for further physiological speculations of 
this sort diet not arise. But while admitting the 
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crudity of his notions and the strangeness of the 
language in -which they are couched, it must in 
justice he remorabered, that what are now known 
as the elements of the physiology of the nervous 
system were hardly dreamed of in the first half of 
the eighteenth century ; and, as a further sot off 
to Hume’s credit, it must be noted that ho grasped 
the fundamental truth, that the key to tlie com- 
prehension of mental operations lies in tho study 
of the molecular changes of the nervous aj)])avatus 
by which they are originated. 

Surely no one who is cognisant of the facts of 
the .case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of 
psychology lie in the physiology of the nervous 
system. What we call the opemtions of the mind 
are functions of the brain, and the materials of 
consciousness are products of cerebral activity. 
Cabanis may have made use of crude and mis- 
leading phraseology when he said that the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes bile; but 
the conception which that much-abused ;^hrase 
embodies is, nevertheless, far more consistent 
with fact than, the popular notion that tho mind 
is a metaphysical entity seated in the head, but as 
independent of the brain as a telegraph operator 
is of his instrument. 

It is h^dly necessary to point out that the 
doctrine ju^ laid down is what is commonly 
I>i fact, I am not sure that 
the adjective ‘'^^crass,” which appears to l^aye a 
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Special cliarm for rbotorical sciolists, -would not 
be applied to it. But it is, nevcrtlioless, true 
that the doctrine contains nothin]^ inconsistent 
with the purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks 
(as indeed Descartes had observed long before) : — 

‘‘’Tis Bot our hotly wc porccivo wlion wc rogard our limhs 
and momhew, hut certain iiupvcRRions wliicli cuter hy the 
senses ; so Unit ihc aserihing a real and corporeal existence to 
tlieso impressions, or to tlicir oltj<*oia, is a,n a<*t of tlio mind as 
difficult to explain as that external (‘xisteiice of ohjoets] 
which, wo Gxamiue at pr«‘Hout.” — (I. p. 210.) 

Therefimo, if we analyse the proposition that all 
mental phenomena are the effects or products of 
material phenomena, all that it means amounts to 
this : that whenever those states of consciousness 
which wo call sensation, or emotion, or thought, 
come into existcuco, complete investigation will 
show good reason for the belief that they are 
preceded ])y those other phenomena of conscious- 
ness to which we give the names of matter and 
motion. k!fll material changes appear, in the long 
run, to bo modes of motion ; but our knowledge of 
motion is nothing hut that of a change in the 
place and order of our sensations; just as our 
knowlc^clgo of matter is restricted to those feelings 
of which we assume it to be the cause. 

It has already been pointed out, that Hume 
mxist have admitted, and in fact does admit, the 
possibility that the mind is a Leibnitzian monad, 
or a Fichtean world-generating Kgo, the universe 
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of tMngs teing merely the picture produced by 
the evolution of the phenomena of consciousness. 
For any demonstration that can be given to the 
contrary effect, the “collection of perceptions” 
■v^ichm^esup our consciousness maybe an orderly 
phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding 
its successive scenes on the background of the 
abyss of nothingness ; as a firework, -which is b^t 
sunningly arranged combustibles, grows from a 
ipark into a coruscation, and from a coniscation 
nto figures, and words, and cascades of devouring 
ire, and then vanishes into the darkness of the 
light. 

On the other hand, it must no less readily be 
allo-wed that, for anything that can be proved to 
the contrary, there may be a real something which 
is the cause of all our impressions; that sensa- 
tions, though not likenesses, are symbols of that 
something ; and that the part of that something, 
which we call the nervous system, is an apparatus 
for supplying us with a sort of algebra of fact, 
based on those symbols. A brain may be the 
machinery by w;hich the material universe 
becomes conscious of itself. But it is important 
to notice that, even if this conception of the 
universe and of the relation of consciousness to its 
other components should be true, we should, 
nevertheless, be still bound by the limits of 
thought, still uuahle to refute the argumen-fcs of 
pure idealism. The more completely the material- 
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istic position is admitted, tlie easier is it to show 
that the idealistic position is unassailable, if the 
idealist confines liimself within the limits of posi^ 
tive knowledge. 

Ilume deals with the questions whether all our 
ideas are derived from experience, or whether, on 
^He contrary, more or fewer of them are innate, 
which so much exercised the mind of Locke, after a 
Somewhat summary fashion, in a note to the 
second section of the ‘‘ Inquiry ” : — ^ 

“ It is proTbable that no more was iijoant by those who denied 
innate ideas, than, that all ideas were of our impressions ; 

though it must ho confessed that the terms which they em- 
ployed wore not chosen with such caution, nor so exactly 
denned, as to proyont all mistakes about their doctrine. For 
what is meant by inmitcf If iniiato bo equivalent to natuinl, 
then all the xiorcoptions and ideas K^he mind must be allowed 
to be innate or natural, in wliatevor senso wo take -the latter 
word, whether in opposition to what is uncommon, artificial, or 
mimculous. by innate be mount contempomry with our 
birth, the dispute socnis to be fiivolous ; nor is it worth while 
to inquire at what time thinking hogins, whether before, at, or 
after our birth. Again, the word idea seems to he commonly 
taken in a very loose sense by Locke and others, as standing for 
any of our porcoptions, our sensations and passions, as well as 
thoughts. Now ill this sonso I should desire to know what can 
bo meant by assorting that solf-love, or resentment of injuries, 
or the passion between the sexes is not innate ? 

“ But admitting these terms, impresnom and ideast in the 
sense above explained, and understanding hy innate what is 
original or copied from no precedent perception, then we may 
assort that aR oxir impressions are innate, and our ideas not 
innate.'' 

It would seem tbat Hume did not think it 
worth while to acquire a comprehension of the 
160 
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real points at issne in the controversy which he 
thus carelessly dismisses. 

Yet Descartes has defined what lie means by 
innate ideas with so much precision, that miscon- 
ception ought to have been impossible. He says 
that, when he speaks of an idea being innate,” 
he means that it exists potentially in the mind, 
before it is actually called into existence by what- 
ever is its appropriate exciting cause. 

liaTe never either thought or said,** ho writes, “ that the 
mind has any need of innate ideas lirldcs TiaiureUc^ which are 
anything distinct from its faculty of thinking, ijfut it is true 
that observing that thove are certain thoughts which arise 
neither from external objects nor from the determination of ray 
will, but only from my faculty of thinking ; iu order to mark 
the difference between the ideas or the notions which arc the 
forms of these thoughts, and to distinguish them from the 
others, which may he called extraneous or voluntary, I have 
called them innate. But I have used this term in the same 
sense as when we say that generosity is iiinato in cinjain 
families ; or that certain maladies, such as gout or ginvol, are 
innate in others ; not that children born in these families are 
troubled with such diseases in their inother*s womb ; but 
because they are born with the disposition or the faculty of 
contracting them.** ^ 

His troublesome disciple, Regius, having asserted 
that aU our ideas come from observation or tradi- 
tion, Descartes remarks : — 

*'So thoroughly erroneous is this assertion, that whoever has 
a proper comprehension of the action of our senses, and under- 


I Eemaremes de Eend Descartes sur un certain placard ira- 
pnm6anx Pays Bas vers la fin de Tann^e, 1647.— Descartes. 
(Buvres, Ed Cousin, x. p, 7l. 
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stands precisely tlio nature of tliat wliicli is transmitted by tlicin 
to our tbiuldiig faimlty, will ratlior aflirm that no ideas of things, 
such as are formed in thought, aro brought to us by the senses, 
so that there is nothing in our ideas which is other tlian innate 
in the iiiiiid (m/.urd d Vcs2>rii\ or in the faculty of thinking, 
if only certain cirounistauccs aro excepted, w^hicli belong only to 
experience. Eor example, it is cxpciicnce alone which causes 
us to judge that such and such ideas, now present in our minds, 
are related to certain things which are external to us ; not, in 
trath, that they have been sent into our mind by these things, 
such as they aro, by the organs of the senses ; but benauso these 
organs have transmitted something wliich has occasioned the 
mind, in virtue of its innate power, to fonen them at this time 
rather than at anoiher 

“Nothing jjassca from external objects to the son! except 
certain motions of matter (mon'oe^nem corforcU\ but neither 
these motions, nor the figures which they produce, aro con- 
ceived by us as they exist in the scu.soiy organs, as I have fully 
explained in my ‘Dioj)trics* j whence it follows that even the 
ideas of motion and of figures are innate {naturclkment cn nous). 
And, A fortiori^ the ideas of pain, of coloui’s, of pounds, and of 
all similar things must ho innate, in order that the mind may 
represent them to itself, on the occasion of certain motions of 
matter with which they have no resemblance.” 

Whoever denies vrhatis, in fact, an inconceivable 
proposition, that sensations pass, as such, from the 
external ■world into the mind, must admit the 
conclusion here laid down by Descartes, that, 
strictly speaking, sensations, and A fortiori, all the 
other contents of the mind, are innate. Or, to 
state the matter in accordance with the views 
previously expounded, that they are products of 
the inherent properties of the thinking organ, in 
which they lie potentiaEy, before they are called 
into existence by their appropriate causes. 
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But if all the contents of the mind are innate, 
what is meant by experience ? 

It is the conversion, by unknown causes, of these 
innate potentialities into actual existences. The 
organ of thought, prior to experience, may be 
compared to an untoucbod piano, in which it may 
be properly said that music is innate, inasmuch as 
its mechanism contains, potentially, so many 
octaves of musical notes. The unknown cause of 
sensation which Descartes calls the “je ne sais 
quoi dans les objets"’ or "'choses telles qu'elles 
sont,” and Kant the Noumenon or ** Diner an 
sich,” is represented by the musician ; who, by 
touching the keys, converts the potentiality of the 
mechanism into actual sounds. A note so pro- 
duced is the equivalent of a single experience. 

All the melodies and harmonies that proceed 
from the piano depend upon the action of the 
musician upon the keys. There is no internal 
mechanism which, when certain keys are struck, 
gives rise to an accompaniment of which the 
musician is only indirectly the cause. According 
to Descartes, however — and this is what is gener- 
ally fixed upon as the essence of his doctrine of 
innate ideas — ^the mind possesses such an internal 
mechanism, hy which certain classes of thoughts 
are generated, on the occasion of certain experiences. 
Such thoughts are innate, just as sensations are 
innate ; they are not copies of sensations, anymore 
than sensations are copies of motions ; they are 
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invariably generated in the mind, when certain 
experiences arise in it, just as sensations are in- 
variably generated when certain bodily motions 
take place ; they are universal, inasmuch as they 
arise under the same conditions in all men; 
they are necessary, because their genesis under 
these conditions is invariable* These innate 
thoughts are what Descartes terms “ vcirites ” or 
truths ; that is beliefs — and his notions respecting 
them are plainly set forth in a passage of the 
“ Principes.'* , 

\ 

‘‘Thus far I haro discussed that which we know as things : 
it remains that I should spouk of that which wo know as truths. 
For example, when wo think that it is iini^ossiblo to make any- 
thing out of nothing, we do not imagine that this proposition is 
a thing which exists, or a property of something, but we take 
it for a certain eternal truth, which has its seat in the mind 
{pe 7 is 6 e), and is called a common notion or an axiom. Similarly, 
when we afiirm that it is impossible that one and the same thing 
should exist and not exist at tho same time ; that that which 
has been created should not have been created ; that he who 
thinks must exist while he thinks ; and a number of other like 
propositions ; these are only truths, and not things which exist 
outside our thoughts. And there is such a number of those that 
it would be wearisome to enumerate them : nor is it necessary to 
do so, because we cannot fail to know them w’hen the occasion 
of thinking about them presents itself, and wo are not blinded 
by any prejudices." 

It -would appear that Locke -was not more 
familiar -with Descartes’ -writings than Hume 
seems to have been; for, vie-wed in relation to 
the passages just cited, the arguments adduced in 
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his famous polemic against innate ideas are totally 
irrelevant. 

It has been shown that Hume practically, if 
not in so many words, admits the justice of 
Descartes’ assertion that, strictly speaking, sensa- 
tions are innate ; that is to say, that they are the 
product of the reaction of the organ of the mind 
on the stimulus of an " unknown cause/’ which is 
Descartes’ ne sais quoi.” Therefore, the 
difference between Descartes’ opinion and tliat of 
Hume resolves itself into this : Given sensation- 
experiences, can all the contents of consciousness 
be derived from the collocation and metamorphosis 
of these experiences? Or, are new elements of 
consciousness, products of an innate potentiality 
distinct from sensibility, added to those ? Hume 
affirms the former position, Descartes the latter. 
If the analysis of the phenomena of consciousness 
given in the preceding pages is correct, Hume is 
in error ; while the father of modern philosophy 
had a truer insight, though he overstated the case. 
For want of sufficiently searching psychological 
investigations, Descartes was led to suppose that 
innumerable ideas, the evolution of which in the 
course of experience can be demonstrated, were 
direct or innate products of the thinking faculty. 

As has been already pointed out, it is the great 
merit of Kant that he started afresh on the track 
indicated by Descartes, and steadily upheld the 
doctrine of the existence of elements of conscious- 
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ness, which are neither sense-experiences nor any 
modifications of them. We may demur to the 
expression that space and time are forms of sensory 
intuition ; but it imperfectly represents the great 
fact that co-existence and succession are mental 
phenomena not given in the mere sense ex- 
perience.^ 

1 “Wir konnoii iins koincn Gegenstand denken, ohne durck 
Kategoricu ; wir kouiion kuinon gcdachteu Gcgoiistand erkenncn, 
ohiie diirt'h ATiaeliaxuuigou, die jo.nen Bogvilfeu eiitspreclion. 
Nun sind alle unsere Ansckatuingen siiiiiUch, und diese 
Erkonntiiiss, so fovii der Gegenstainl dorselbeii gegoben ist, ist 
empirisch. Empinsche Erkcimtniss aber ist Erfahmng. Folglich 
ist uns keino Erkeuntniss a priori mdglicb, als ledigliclL von 
Gegenstandon moglichor Krfalirung.” 

^‘Abcr diese Krkonntniss, die bloss auf Gegenstande der 
Erfabiung eiiigoschrUukt iat, ist durum nicbt alio von der 
Erfabrung entlehnt, sondern was sowohl die rcinen Aiischauun- 

f en, ais die roinen VorstandcsbegriiFe botrilft, so sind sie 
llomonte dor Erkonntniaa die in uns a priori angetroffen 
werden .” — Kritik dor rcinen VerrmnfL EUrnmtarlckre^ p, 135. 

■Without a glossary explanatoiy of Kant’s terminology, this 
passage would be hardly intelligible in a translation ; but it 
may be paraphrasod thus : All knowledge is founded upon 
experiences of sensation, but it is not all derived from those 
experiences; inasmuch as the iinpressions of relation (“roine 
Anschauungen ” ; “reine Yorstandesbegviffe”) have a potential 
or A priori existence in ns, and by their addition to senso- 
expeiiencea, constitute knowledge. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CLASSIFICATION AND THE NOMENCL fi.TURE OP 
MENTAL OPERATIONS 

Ip, as has been set forth in the preceding 
chapter, all mental states are effects of physical 
causes, it follows that what are called mental 
faculties and operations are, properly speaking, 
cerebral functions, allotted to definite, though not 
yet precisely assignable, parts of the brain. 

These functions appear to be reducible to three 
groups, namely : Sensation, Correlation, and Idea- 
t^n. 

The organs of the functions of sensation and 
correlation are those portions of the cerebral 
substance, the molecular changes of which give 
rise to impressions of sensation and impressions of 
relation. 

The changes in the nervous matter which bring 
about the effects which we call its functions, follow 
upon some kind of stimulus, and rapidly reaching 
their maximum, as rapidly die away. The effect 
of the irritation of a nerve-fibre on the cerebral 
substance with which it is connected may be com« 
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pared to the p-ulling of a long belh-wire. The 
impulse takes a little time to reach the bell ; the 
bell rings and then becomes quiescent, until another 
pull is given. So, in the brain, every sensation is 
the ring of a cerebral particle, the effect of a 
momentary impulse sent along a nerve-fibre. 

If there wore a complete likeness between the 
two terms of this very rough and ready comparison, 
it is obvious that there could be no such thing as 
memory, A bell records no audible sign of having 
been rung five minutes ago, and the activity of 
a sensig enous cerebral particle might similarly 
leavelao trace. Under these circumstances, again, 
it would seem that the only impressions of relation 
which could arise would be those of co-existence 
and of similarity. For succession implies memory 
of an antecedent state.^ 

But the special peculiarity of the cerebral 
apparatus is, that any given function which has 
once been performed is very easily set a-going 
again, by causes more or less different from those 
to which it owed its origin. Of the mechanism 
of this generation of images of impressions or 
ideas (in Hume’s sense), which may be termed 
Ideation, we know nothing at present, though the 
fact and its results are familiar enough, 

^ It is not worth while, for the present purpose, to consider 
whether, as all nervous action occupies a sensible time, the dura- 
tion of one impression might not overlap that of the impression 
which follows itv in the case supposed. 
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During our waking, and many of our sleeping, 
hours, in fact, the function of ideation is in con- 
tinual, if not continuous, activity. Trains of 
thought, as wo call them, succeed one another 
without intermission, even when the starting of 
new trains by fresh sense-impressions is as far as 
possible prevented. The rapidity and the intensity 
of this ideational process are obviously dependent 
upon physiological conditions. The widest differ- 
ences in these respects are constitutional in men 
of different temperaments ; and are observable in 
oneself, under varying conditions of hunger and 
repletion, fatigue and freshness, calmness and 
emotional excitement. The influence of diet on 
dreams; of stimulants upon the fulness and the 
velocity of the stream of thought; the delirious 
phantasms generated by disease, by hashish, or by 
alcohol ; will occur to every one as examples of the 
marvellous sensitiveness of the apparatus of idea- 
tion to purely physical influences. 

The succession of mental states in ideation is 
not fortuitous, but follows the law of association, 
which may be stated thus : that every idea tends 
to he followed by some other idea which is 
associated with the first, or its impression, by a 
relation of succession, of contiguity, or of likeness. 

Thus the idea of the word horse just now pre- 
sented itself to my mind, and was followed in 
quick succession by the ideas of four legs, hoofs, 
teeth, rider, saddle, racing, cheating ; all of which 
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ideas are connected in my experience witli the 
impression, or the idea, of a horse and with one 
another, by the relations of contiguity and suc- 
cession. No groat attention to what passes in the 
mind is needful to prove that our trains of thought 
are neither to be arrested, nor even permanently 
controlled, by our desires or emotions. Neverthe- 
less they are largely influenced by them. In the 
presence of a strong desire, or emotion, the stream 
of thought no longer flows on in a straight course, 
but seems, as it were, to cdtly round the idea of 
that which is the object of the emotion. Every 
one who has “ eaten his bread in sorrow ” knows 
how strangely the current of ideas whirls about 
the conception of the object of regret or remorse 
as a centre ; every now and then, indeed, breaking 
away into the new tracts suggested by passing 
associations, but still returning to the central 
thought. Few can have been so happy as to have 
escaped the social bore, whose pet notion is certain 
to crop up whatever topic is started; while the 
fixed idea of the monomaniac is but the extreme 
form of the same phenomenon. 

And as, on the one hand, it is so hard to drive 
away the thought we would fain be rid of; so, 
upon the other, the pleasant imaginations which 
we would so gladly retain are, sooner or later, 
jostled away by the crowd of claimants for birth 
into the world of consciousness , which hover as a 
sort of psychical possibilities or inverse ghosts. 
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the bodily presentments of spiritual phenomena to 
be, in the limbo of the brain. In tliat form of desire 
which is called attention,” the train of thought, 
held fast, for a time, in the desired direction, seems 
ever striving to get on to another line — and the 
junctions and sidings are so multitudinous ! 

The constitutents of trains of ideas may bo 
grouped in various ways. 

Hume says : — 

We find, by experience, that when any impression has been 
present in the mind, it again makes its appeamnco there as an 
idea, and this it may do in two different ways : either when, on 
its new appearance, it retains a consideinblo degree of its first 
vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate between an impression 
and an idea ; or when it entirely loses that vivacity, and is a 
perfect idea. The faculty by which we repeat our impressions 
in the first manner, is called the memory^ and the other the 
imagimtion,** — (I. pp. 23, 24.) 

And be considers that the only difference between 
ideas of imagination and those of memory, except 
tbe superior vivacity of tbe latter, lies in the fact 
that those of memory preserve tbe original order 
of tbe impressions from which they are derived, 
while tbe imagination ‘‘is free to transpose and 
change its ideas.” 

The latter statement of the difference between 
memory and imagination is less open to cavil than 
the former, though by no means unassailable. 

The special characteristic of a memoiy surely is 
not its vividness; but that it is a complex idea, in 
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which, the idea of that which is remembered is 
related by co-existence with other ideas, and by 
antecedence with present imf)ressions. 

If I say I remember A, B., the chance acqnaint- 
ance of ten years ago, it is not becanse my idea of 
A. B. is very vivid — on the contrary, it is extremely 
faint — blit because that idea is associated with 
ideas of impressions co-existent with those which 
I call A. B. ; and that all these ai*e at the end of 
the long series of ideas, which represent that 
much past time. In truth I have a much more 
vivid idea of Mr. Pickwick, or of Colonel New- 
come, than I have of A. B. ; but, associated 
with the ideas of these persons, I have no idea 
of their having ever been derived from the world 
of impressions ; and so they are relegated to the 
world of imagination. On the other hand, the 
cliaracteristic of an imagination may properly be 
said to lie not in its intensity, but in the fact, that 
as Hume puts it, ‘^the arrangement,” or the 
relations, of the ideas are different from those in 
which the impressions, whence these ideas are de- 
rived, occurred ; or in other words, that tlie thing 
imagined has not happened. In popular usage, 
however, imagination is frequently employed for 
simple memory — In imagination I was back in 
the old times.” 

It is a curious omission on Hume’s part that 
while thus dwelling on two classes of ideas. 
Memories and Imaginations^ he has not, at the 
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same time, taken notice of a tkird group, of no 
small importance, which are as dillbreut from 
imaginations as memories are ; thougli, like the 
latter, they are often confounded with pure 
imaginations in general speech. Those are the 
ideas of expectation, or as they may he called 
for the sake of brevity. Expectations; which 
differ from simple imaginations in being a-ssociated 
with the idea of the existence of corresponding 
impressions, in the future, just as memories con- 
tain the idea of the existence of the corresponding 
impressions in the past. 

The ideas belonging to two of the three groups 
enumerated : namely, memories and expectations, 
present some features of particular interest. And 
first, with respect to memories. 

In Hume’s words, aU simple ideas are copies of 
simple impressions. The idea of a single sensa- 
tion is a faint, but accurate, image of that sensa- 
tion ; the idea of a relation is a reproduction of 
the feeling of co-existence, of succession, or of 
similarity. But, when complex impressions or 
complex ideas are reproduced as memories, it is 
probable that the copies never give all the details 
of the originals with perfect accuracy, and it is 
certain that they rarely do so. No one possesses 
a memory so good, tliat if he has only once 
observed a natural object, a second inspection does 
not show him something that he has forgotten. 
Almost all, if not all, our memories are therefore 
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sketches, rather than portraits, of the originals — 
the salient features are obvious, while the sub- 
ordinate characters are obscure or unrepresented. 

Now, when several complex impressions which 
are more or less different from one another — let 
us say that out of ton impressions in each, six are 
the same in all, and four are different from all 
the rest — are successively presented to the mind, 
it is easy to see what must be the nature of the 
result. The repetition of the six similar impres- 
sions will strengthen the six corresponding 
elements of the complex idea, which will there- 
fore acquire greater vividness ; while the four 
differing impressions of each will not only acquire 
no greater strength than they had at first, but, in 
accordance with the law of association, they will 
all tend to appear at once, and will thus neutralise 
one another. 

This mental operation may be rendered com- 
prehensible by considering what takes place in 
the formation of compound photographs — when 
the images of the faces of six sitters, for 
example, are each received on the same photo- 
graphic plate, for a sixth of the time requisite 
to take one portrait. The final result is that all 
those points in which the six faces agree are 
brought out strongly, while all those in which they 
differ are left vague; and thus what may he 
termed a generic portrait of the six, in contradis- 
tinction to a Sjpecific portrait of any one, is produced. 
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Thus our ideas of single complex impressions 
are incomplete in one way, and those of numerous, 
more or less similar, complex impressions are in- 
complete in another way ; that is to say, they are 
gencriOi not specific. And hence it follows, that 
our ideas of the impressions in question are not, 
in the strict sense of the word, copies of those im- 
pressions ; while at the same time, they may exist 
in the mind independently of language. 

The generic ideas which are formed from several 
similar, but not identical, complex experiences are 
what are commonly called abstract or general 
ideas; and l^ejrfeley endeavoured to prove that 
all general ideas are nothing but particular ideas 
annexed to a certain term, which gives them a 
more extensive signification, and makes them 
recall, upon occasion, other individuals which are 
similar to them. Hume says th at he regards this 
as one of Jhe great t nost v^uah TeTlTs- 
co venes t hat has b een made of ^te^ears in Jbhe 
republic of letters,’" and endeavours to* confirm ^it 
in such a manner that it shall be " put beyond all 
doubt and controversy.” 

I may venture to express a doubt whether he 
has succeeded in his object; but the subject 
is an abstruse one ; and I must content 
myself with the remark, that though Berkeley’s 
view appears to be largely applicable to such 
general ideas as are formed after language 
has been acquired and to all the more abstract 
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sort of conceptions, yet that general ideas of 
sehsihle objects may nevertheless be produced 
m the way indicated, and may exist independ- 
ently of language. In dreams, one sees houses, 
trees and other objects, which are perfectly re- 
cognisable as such, but which remind one of the 
actual objects as seen out of the comer of the 
eye,” or of the pictures thrown by a badly- 
focused magic lantern. A man addresses us 
who is like a figure seen by twilight; or we 
travel through countries where every feature of 
the scenery is vague ; the outlines of the hills 
are ill-marked, and the rivers have no defined 
banks. They are, in short, generic ideas of many 
past impressions of men, hills, and rivers. An 
anatomist who occupies himself intently with the 
examination of several specimens of some new 
kind of animal, in course of time acquires so vivid 
a conception of its form and stnicture, that the 
idea may take visible shape and become a sort of 
waking dream. But the figure which thus pre- 
sents itself is generic, not specific. It is no copy 
of any one specimen, but, more or less, a mean of 
the series; and thex*e seems no reason to doubt 
that the minds of children before they learn to 
speak, and of deaf mutes, are people with simi- 
larly generated generic ideas of sensible objects. 

It has been seen that a memory is a complex 
idea made up of at least two constituents. In the 
m 
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first place there is the idea of an object ; and 
secondly, there is the idea of the relation of ante- 
cedents between that object and some present 
objects. 

To say that one has a recollection of a given 
event and to express the belief that it happened, 
are two ways of giving an account of one and the 
same mental fact. But the former mode of stat- 
ing the fact of memory is preferable, at present, 
because it certainly does not presuppose the exist- 
ence of language in the mind of the rememberer ; 
while it may be said that the latter does. It is 
perfectly possible to have the idea of an event A, 
and of the events B, 0, D, which came between it 
and the present state E, as mere mental pictures. 
It is hardly to be doubted that children have very 
distinct memories long before they can speak ; and 
we believe that such is the case because they act 
upon their memories. But, if they act upon their 
memories, they to all intents and purposes believe 
their memories. In other words, though, being 
devoid of language, the child cannot frame a pro- 
position expressive of belief ; cannot say sugar- 
plum was sweet ” ; yet the physical operation of 
which that proposition is merely the verbal ex- 
pression, is perfectly effected. The experience of 
the co-existence of sweetness with sugar has pro- 
duced a state of mind which bears the same relation 
to a verbal proposition, as the natural disposition 
to produce a given idea, assumed to exist by 
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Descartes as an '' innate idea ’’ would bear to that 
idea put into words. 

The fact that the beliefs of memory precede the 
use of language, and therefore are originally purely 
instinctive, and independent of any rational justifi- 
cation, should have been of great importance to 
Hume, from its bearing upon his theory of causa- 
tion ; and it is curious that he has not adveiiied to 
it, but always takes the trustwortliiness of rnein- 
ories for granted. It may be worth while briefly 
to make good the omission. 

That I was in pain, yesterday, is as certain to 
me as any matter of fact can be ; by no effort of 
the imagination is it possible for me really to 
entertain the contrary belief. At the same time, 
I am bound to admit, that the whole foundation 
for my bolief is the fact, that the idea of pain is 
indissolubly associated in my mind with the idea 
of that much past time. Any one who will be at 
the trouble may provide himself with hundreds of 
examples to the same effect. 

This and similar observations are important 
under another aspect. They prove that the idea 
of even a single strong impression may be so 
powerfully associated with that of a certain time, 
as to originate a belief of which the contrary is 
inconceivable, and which may therefore be pro- 
perly said to be necessary. A single weak, or 
moderately strong, impression may not be repre- 
sented by any memory. But tbis defect of weak 
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experiences may be compensated by tbeir repeti- 
tion; and wbat Hume means by “custom’" or 
“ habit ” is simply the repetition of expcriei^ces. 

“ Wherever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
produces a propensity to renew the same act or operation, with- 
out being impelled by any reasoning or process of the under- 
standing, we always say that this propensity is the effect ot 
Custom. By employing that word, we pretend not to have 
given the ultimate reason of such a propensity. Wo only point 
out a principle of human nature which is univemally acknow- 
ledged^ and which is well known by its effects.” — (lY. p. 52.) 

It has been shown that an expectation is a 
complex idea which, like a memory, is made up of 
two constituents. The one is the idea of an 
object, the other is the idea of a relation of 
sequence between that object and some present 
object; and the reasoning which applied to 
memories applies to expectations. To have an 
expectation ^ of a given event, and to believe that 
it will happen, are only two modes of stating the 
same fact. Again, just in the same way as we 
call a memory, put into words, a belief, so we give 
the same name to an expectation in like clothing. 
And the fact already cited, that a child before it 
can speak acts upon its memories, is good evidence 
that it foi'ms expectations. The infant who 
knows the meaning neither of “ sugar-plum "" nor 

1 We give no mme to faint memories ; but expectations of 
^6 cHaracter play so large a part in human affairs, that they, 
wgeuier with tne associated emotions of pleasure and pain, are 
distinguished as ‘"hopes” or “fears.” 
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of '"sweet,"' nevertheless is in full possession of 
that complex idea, which, when he has learned 
to employ language, will take the form of the 
verbal proposition, “ A sugar-plum will he sweet/" 

Thus, beliefs of expectation, or at any rate their 
potentialities, are, as much as those of memory, 
antecedent to speech, and are as incapable of 
justification by any logical process. In fact, 
e^i^tations , . are . ,,but, memories, . inverted- The 
association which is the foundation of expectation 
must exist as a memory before it can play its part. 
As Hume says, — 

. . it is certain we here advance a very intelligible pro- 
position at least, if not a true one, when we assert that after the 
constant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for instance, 
weight and solidity, we are determined by custom alone to ex- 
pect the one from the appearance of the other. This hypothesis 
seems even the only one which explains the diflicnlty why we 
draw from a thousand instances, an inference which we are not 
able to draw from one instance, that is in no respect different 
from them.’* , . . 

‘‘ Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. It is that 
principle alone which renders our experience useful to ns, and 
makes us expect, for the future, a similar train of events with 
those which have appeared in the past.** . . . 

‘*A11 belief of matter-of-fact or real existence is derived 
merely from some object present to the memory or senses, and a 
customary conjunction between that and some other object ; or 
in other woids, having found, in many instances, that any two 
kinds of objects, flame and heat, snow and cold, have always 
been conjoined together, if flame or snow be presented anew to 
the senses, the mind is earned by custom to expect heat or cold, 
and to 'bdu'oe that such a q[uality does exist and will discover 
itself upon a nearer approach. This belief is the necessary result 
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of placing the mind in such circnmstanoas. It is an operation 
of the sold, when -we are so situated, as unavoidahlo as to feel 
the passion of love, when we rccoivo honolUs, or hatred, when 
we meet with injuries. All those operations are a species of 
natural instincts, which no reasoning or precoss of tho thought 
and understanding is able either to produce or to nrevent.”— 
(IT. pp. 52 — 56.) 

T1i6 only coiniii6nt 'tliAt cippoo-rs ii6G(lful Tier© is, 
that Hume has attached somewhat too exclusive 
a weight to that repetition of experiences to which 
alone the te rm " custo m " can be iiroporly applied. 
The^proyerb says that “ a bimt child dreads the 
^re ; and any one who will make the experiment 
will find, that one burning is quite sufiBcient to 
establish an indissoluble belief that contact with 
fire and pain go together. 

As a sort of inverted memory, expectation 
follows the same laws; hence, while a belief of 
expectation is, in most cases, as Hume truly says, 
established by custom, or the repetition of weak 
impressions, it may quite well be based upon a 
single strong experience. In the absence of 
f specific me mory cannot be strengthened 
It is obvious that that which"has 
happened cannot happen again, with the same 
(wllateral associations of co-existence and succes- 
sion. But, memories of the co-existence and 
succession of impresions axe capable of being 
indefinitely strengthened by the recurrence of 
similar impressions, in the same order, even 
though the collateral associations are totally 
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different ; in fact, the ideas of these impressions 
become generic. 

If I recollect that a piece of ice was cold yester- 
day, nothing can skengthen the recollection of 
that particular fact ; on the contrary, it may grow 
weaker, in the absence of any record of it. But 
if I touch ice to-day and again find it cold, the 
association is repeated, and the memory of it 
becomes stronuer. And by this very simple 
process of repetition of experience, it has become 
utterly impossible for us to think of having 
handled ice without thinking of its coldness. But, 
that which is, under the one aspect, the strength- 
ening of a memory, is, under the other, the inten- 
sification of an expectation. Not only can we not 
think of having touched ice, without feeling cold, 
but we cannot thitik of touching ice, in the future, 
without expecting to feel cold. An expectation so 
strong that it cannot be changed, or abolished, 
may thus be generated out of repeated experiences. 

it is important to note that such expecta- 
tions may be formed quite unconsciously. In my 
dressing-room, a certain can is usually kept fuU of 
water, and I am in the habit of lifting it to pour 
out water for washing. Sometimes the servant 
has forgotten to fiU it, and then I find that, when 
I take hold of the handle, the can goes up with a 
jerk. Long association has, in fact, led me to 
expect the can to have a considerable weight ; and. 
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quite unawares, my muscular effort is adjusted to 
the expectation. 

The process of strengthening generic memories 
of succession, and, at the same time, intensifying 
expectations of succession, is what is commonly 
called The impression B has fre- 

quently been observed to follow the impression A. 
The association thus produced is represented as 
the memory, A B. When the impression A 
appears again, the idea of B follows, associated 
with that of the immediate appearance of 
the impression B. K the impression B does 
appear, the expectation is said to be verified; 
while the memory A-»B is strengthened, and 
gives rise in turn to a stronger expectation. And 
repeated verification may render that expectation 
so strong that its non-verification is incon- 
ceivable. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MENTAL PHENOMENA OF ANIMALS 

In the course of the preceding chapters, attention 
has been more than once called to the fact, that 
the elements of consciousness and the operations 
of the mental faculties, under discussion, exist 
independently of and antecedent to, the existence 
of language. 

If any weight is to be attached to arguments 
from analogy, there is ovorwhelming evidence in 
favour of tiie belief that children, before they can 
speak, and deaf mutes, possess the feelings to 
which those who have acquired the faculty of 
speech apply the name of sensations; that they 
have the feelings of relation ; that trains of ideas 
pass through their minds ; that generic ideas are 
formed from specific ones ; and, that among these, 
ideas of memory and expectation occupy a most 
important place, inasmuch as, in their quality of 
potential beliefs, they furnish the grounds of action. 
This conclusion, in truth, is one of those which, 
though they cannot be demonstrated, are never 
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doubted; and, since it is bigbly probable and 
cannot be disproved, we are quite safe in accepting 
it, as, at any rate, a good working hypothesis. 

But, if we accept it, we must extend it to a 
much wider assemblage of living beings. What- 
ever cogency is attaf^hed to the arguments in 
favour of the occun’ence of all the fundamental 
phenomena of mind in young children and deaf 
mutes, an eqTial force must be allowed to appertain 
to those which may be adduced to prove that the 
higher animals have minds. We must admit that 
Hume does not express himself too strongly when 
he says — 

“no trutb. appears to me more evident, tban that the boasts are 
endowed with thought and reason as well as men. The argu- 
ments are in this case so obvious, that they never escape the 
most stupid and ignorant.” — (I. p. 232.) 

In fact, this is one of the few cases in which the 
conviction which forces itself upon the stupid and 
the ignorant, is fortified by the reasonings of the 
intelligent, and has its foundation deepened by 
every increase of knowledge. It is not merely that 
the observation of the actions of animals almost 
in-esistibly suggests the attiibution to them of 
mental states, such as those which accompany 
corresponding actions in men. The minute com- 
parison which has been instituted by anatomists 
and physiologists between the organs which we 
know to constitute the apparatus of thought in 
man, and the corresponding organs in brutes, has 
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demonstrated the existence of the closest simi- 
larity between the two, not only in stnicture, as 
far as the microscope will carry us, but in func- 
tion, as far as functions are determinable by 
experiment. There is no question in the mind of 
any one acquainted with the facts that, so far as 
observation and experiment can take us, the 
structure and the functions of the nervous system 
are fundamentally the same in an ape, or in a dog, 
and in a man. And the suggestion that we must 
stop at the exact point at which direct proof fails 
us; and refuse to believe that the similarity which 
extends so far stretches yet further, is no better 
than a quibble. Robinson Crusoe did not feel 
bound to conclude, from the single human foot- 
print which he saw in the sand, that the maker of 
the impression had only one leg. 

Structure for structure, down to the minutest 
microscopical details, the eye, the ear, the 
olfactory organs, the nerves, the spinal cord, the 
brain of an ape, or of a dog, correspond with the 
Siune organs in the human subject. Cut a nerve, 
and the evidence of paralysis, or of insensibility, 
is the same in the two cases ; apply pressure to 
the brain, or administer a narcotic, and the signs 
of intelligence disappear in the one as in the other. 
Whatever reason we have for believing that the 
changes which take place in the normal cerebral 
substance of man give rise to states of conscious- 
ness, the same reason exists for the belief that 
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the modes of motion of the cerebral substance of 
an ape, or of a dog, produce like effects. 

A dog acts as if he had all the ditFcrent kinds 
of impressions of sensation of which each of us is 
cognisant. Moreover, he governs his movements 
exactly as if he had the feelings of distance, form, 
succession, likeness, and unlikeness, with which 
we are familiar, or as if the impressious of relation 
were generated in his mind as they are in our own. 
Sleeping dogs frequently appear to dream. If 
they do, it must he admitted that ideation goes 
on in them while they are asleep ; and, in that 
case, there is no reason to doubt that they are 
conscious of trains of ideas in their waking state. 
Further, that dogs, if they possess ideas at all, 
have memories and expectations, and those 
potential beliefs of which these states are the 
foundation, can hardly be doubted by any one 
who is conversant with their ways. Finally, there 
wonld appear to he no valid argument against 
the supposition that dogs form genoric ideas of 
sensible objects. One of the most curious pecu« 
liarities of the dog mind is its inherent snobbish- 
ness, shown by the regard paid to external re- 
spectability. The dog who barks furiously at a 
beggar will let a well-dressed man pass him 
without opposition. Has he not then a “ generic 
idea” of rags and dirt associated with the idea of 
aversion, and that of sleek broadcloth associated 
with the idea of liking ? 
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In short, it seems hard to assign any good 
reason for denying to the higher animals any 
mental state, or process, in which the employment 
of the vocal or visual symbols of which language 
is composed is not involved ; and comparative 
psychology confirms the position in relation to 
the rest of the animal world assigned to man by 
comparative anatomy. As comparative anatomy 
is easily able to show that, physically, man is but 
the last term of a long series of forms, which lead, 
by slow gradations, from the highest mn.mTnfil to 
the almost formless speck of living protoplasm, 
which lies on the shadowy boundary between 
animal and vegetable life ; so, comparative 
psychology, though but a young science, and far 
short of her elder sister’s growth, points to the 
same conclusion. 

In the absence of a distinct nervous system, 
we have no right to look for its product, conscious- 
ness : and, even in those forms of animal life in 
which the nervous apparatus has reached no 
higher degree of development, than that exhibited 
by the system of the spinal cord and the foun- 
dation of the brain in ourselves, the argument 
from analogy leaves the assumption of the exist- 
ence of any form of consciousness unsupported. 
With the super-addition of a nervous apparatus 
corresponding with the cerebrum in ourselves, it 
is allowable to suppose the appearance of the 
simplest states of consciousness, or the sensations j 
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and it is conceivable tbat these may at first exist, 
without any power of reproducing them, as 
memories; and, consequently, without ideation. 
Still higher, an apparatus of correlation may be 
superadded, until, as all these organs become more 
developed, the condition of the highest speechless 
animals is attained. 

It is a remarkable example of Humors sagacity 
that he perceived the importance of a branch of 
science which, even now, can hardly be said to 
exist; and that, in a remarkable passage, he 
sketches in bold outlines the chief features of 
comparative psychology. 

**. . . any theory, by which we explain the operations of fcho 
understanding, or the origin and connection of the passio^^s in 
man, will acquire additional authority if wo find that the same 
theory is requisite to explain the same phenomena in all other 
animals. We shall make trial of this with regard to tho hypo- 
thesis by which we have, in the foregoing discourse, endeavoured 
to account for all experimental reasonings ; and it is hoped that 
this new point of view will servo to confirm all our former 
observations. 

** First, it seems evident that animals, as well as men, learu 
many things from experience, and infer that the same events 
will always follow from the same causes. By this principle 
they become acquainted with the more obvious properties pf 
external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treasure up a 
knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, heights, 
depths, &C., and of the effects which result from their operation. 
The ignorance and inexperience of the young are hero plainly 
distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity of the old, who 
have learned, by long observation, to avoid what hurt them, 
and pursue what gave ease or pleasure. A horse that has been 
accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with the propei 
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lieigTit wTiich. he can leap, and will never attempt what exceeds 
Ins force and ability. An old gi-cylionnd will trast the more 
fatiguing part of the chase to tho younger, and will place him- 
self so as to meet the hare in her doubles ; nor are the conjectures 
which ho forms on this occasion founded on anything but his 
observation an<l expeiicnce. 

** This is still more evident from the effects of discipline and 
education on animals, who, by the proper application of rewards 
and punishments, may be taught any coume of action, the most 
contrary to their natural instincts and propensities. Is it not 
experience which renders a dog ajjprehensive of pain when you 
menace him, or lift up the whip to beat him ? Is it not even 
experience which makes him answer to his name, and infer from 
such an arbitraiy sound that you moan him rather than any of 
his fellows, and intend to call him, when you pronounce it in a 
certain manner and with a certain tone and accent ? 

“In all those cases we may observe that tho animal infers 
some fact beyond what immediately strikes his senses ; and that 
this inference is altogether founded on past cxpeiience, while the 
creature expects from the present object the same consequences 
which it has always found in its obseivation to result from 
similar objects. 

Sceondlif, it is impossible that this inference of the animal 
can he founded on any process of argument or reasoning by 
which he concludes that like events must follow like objects, 
and that the course of nature will always be regular in its 
operations. Por if there bo in reality any arguments of this 
nature they surely lie too abstruse for the observation of such 
imperfect understandings ; since it may well employ the utmost 
care and attention of a philosophic genius to discover and observe 
them. Animals therefore are not guided in these inferences by 
reasoning ; neither are children ; neither are the generality of 
mankind in their oixliiiaiy actions and conclusions ; neither are 
philosophers themselves, who, in all the active parts of life, are 
in the main the same as the vulgar, and are governed by the 
same maxims. Nature must have provided some other principle, 
of more ready and more general use and application ; nor can an 
operation of such immense consoquence in life as that of in« 
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ferring effects from oatisca, bo trusted to tlic imcortain i^rocoss of 
reasoning and argumentation. Were this d()nh{.rul with regard 
to men, it seems to admit of no (jucHtion with regard to the 
brute creation ; and the conclusion being once iirmly established 
in the one, we have a strong prosuiiiptiou, from all the rules of 
analogy, that it ought to be universally admitted, wu'thout any 
exception or reserve. It is custom alone which emgagos animals, 
from every object that strikes their senses, to infer its usual 
attendant, and carries their imagination from the appoainnce of 
the one to conceive the other, in that particular manner which 
we denominate belief, Ko other explication can bo given of 
this operation in all the higher as well as lower classes of sen* 
sitive beings which fall under our notice and observation 
—(IV. pp. 122—4.) 

It will be observed that Hume appears to 
contrast the the animal” with the 

“ process of argument or reasoning in man.” But 
if^would be a complete misapprehension of his 
intention, if we were to suppose, that he thereby 
means to imply that there is any real difference 
between the two processes. The "inference of 

of expectation; 

.PS^OOSS .of aT^umont, or reasoning in man is 
b^ed upon^otential beliefs of expectation, which 
are formed in the man exactly in the same way as 
in the animal. But, in men endowed with speech 
the mental state which constitutes the potential 
belief is represented by a verbal proposition, and 
thus becomes what all the world recognises as a 
belief. The fallacy which Hume combats is, that 
the proposition, or verbal representative of a 
belief, has come* to be regarded as a reality, 
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instead of as the mere symbol which it really 
is ; and that reasoning, or logic, which deals with 
nothing but propositions, is supposed to be neces- 
sary in order to validate the ntitural fact symbol- 
ised by those propositions. It is a fallacy similar 
to that of supposing that money is the foundation 
of wealth, whereas it is only the wholly unessen- 
tial symbol of property. 

In the passage, which immediately follows that 
just quoted, Hume mahes admissions which might 
be turned to serious account against some of his 
own doctrines. 

“But though, animals leam many parts of tKoir knowledge 
from observation, there are also many parts of it which they 
derive from the original hand of Nature, w^hich much exceed 
the share of capacity they possess on oidinary occasions, and in 
which they improve, little or nothing, hy the longest practice 
and experience. These wo denominate Instincts, and are so 
apt to admire as something very extraordinary and inexplicable 
by all the disquisitions of human understanding. But our 
wonder will perhaps cease or dimmish when we consider that the 
experimental reasoning itself, which we possess in common with 
beasts, and on which the whole conduct of life depends, is 
nothing hut a species of instinct or mechanical power, that acts 
in us unknown to ourselves, and in its chief opemtions is not 
directed by any such relations or comparison of ideas as are the 
proper objects of our intellectual faculties. 

“ Though the instinct be different, yet still it is an instinct 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire, as much as that which 
teaches a bird, with such exactness, the art of incubation 
and the whole economy and order of its nuiseiy.” — (ly t)t) 
126 , 126 .) ' 

The parallel here drawn between the avoid- 
ance of a fire ” by a man and the incubatory 
162 
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instinct of a bird is inexact. The man avoids 
fire when he has had experience of the pain 
produced by burning ; but the bird incubates the 
first tinae it lays eggs, and therefore before it has 
had any experience of incubation. For the com- 
parison to be admissible, it would be necessary 
that a man should avoid fire the first time he saw 
it, which is notoriously not the case. 

The term "instinQt’^ia,..Ye^y vague _and .ill- 
defin ed. It is commonly employed to denote any 
action, or essai-feeling, which is not dicta ted hy 
conscious reasoning, whether it is, or is not, the 
result of previous experience. It is “instinct” 
which leads a chicken just hatched to pick up a 
grain of com ; parental love is said to be “ instinct- 
ive j the drowning man who catches at a straw 
does it “instinctively”; and the hand that acci- 
dentally touches something hot is drawn back by 
“instinct.” Thus “instinct” is made to cover 
everything &om a simple reflex movement, in 
which the organ of consciousness need not be at 
all implicated, up to a complex combination of acts 
directed towards a definite end and accompanied 
by intense consciousness. 

But this loose employment of the term “in- 
stinct ” really accords with the nature of the 
thing; for it is wholly impossible to draw any 
line^ of demarcation between reflex actions and 
instincts. If a frog, on the flank of which a little 
drop of acid has been placed, rubs it off with the 
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foot of the same side ; and, if that foot he held, 
performs the same operation, at the cost of much 
effort, with the other foot, it certainly displays a 
curious instinct. But it is no less true that the 
whole operation is a reflex operation of the spinal 
cord, which can be performed quite as well when 
the brain is destroyed; and between which and 
simple reflex actions there is a complete series of 
gradations. In like manner, when an infant 
takes the breast, it is impossible to say whether 
the action should be rather termed instinctive or 
reflex. 

What are usually called the instincts of animals 
^re, however, acts of such a nature that, if they 
were performed by men, they would involve the 
generation of a series of ideas and of inferences 
from them; and it is a curious, apparently an 
insoluble, problem whether they are, or are not, 
accompanied by cerebral changes of the same 
nature as those which give rise to ideas and 
inferences in ourselves. ’\^en a chicken picks up 
a grain, for example, are there, firstly, certain 
sensations, accompanied by the feeling of relation 
between the grain and its own body ; secondly, a 
desire of the grain ; thirdly, a volition to seize it ? 
Or, are only the sensational terms of the series 
actually represented in consciousness ? 

The latter seems the more probable opinion, 
though it must be admitted that the other alter- 
native is possible. But, in this case, the series of 
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mental states -which occurs is such as would he 
represented in language by a series of propositions, 
and would afford proof positive of the existence 
of innate ideas, in the Cartesian sense. Indeed, a 
metaphysical fowl, brooding over the mental 
operations of his fully-fledged consciousness, might 
appeal to the fact as proof that, in the very first 
action of his life, he assumed the existence of the 
Ego and the non-Ego, and of a relation between 
the two. 

•In all seriousness, if the existence of instincts be 
granted, the possibility of the existence of innate 
ideas, in the most extended sense ever inaagined 
by Descartes, must also be admitted. In fact, 
Descartes, as we have seen, illustrates what he 
means by an innate idea, by the analogy of here- 
ditary diseases or hereditary mental peculiarities, 
such as generosity. On the other hand, hereditaiy 
mental tendencies may justly be termed instincts ; 
and still more appropriately might those special 
proclivities, which constitute what we call genius, 
come into the same category. 

The child who is impelled to draw as soon as it 
can hold a pencil ; the Mozart who breaks out into 
music as early ; the boy Bidder who worked out 
the most complicated sums without learning 
arithmetic; the boy Pascal who evolved Euchd 
out of his own consciousness : all these may he 
said to have been impelled by instinct, as much as 
are the beaver and the hee. And the man of 
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genius is distinct in kind from the man of clever- 
ness, by reason of the working within him of 
strong innate tendencies — which cultivation may 
improve, but which it can no more create, than 
horticulture can make thistles bear figs. The 
analogy between a musical instrument and the 
mind holds good here also. Art and industry may 
get much music, of a sort, out of a penny whistle ; 
but, when all is done, it has no chance against an 
organ. The innate musical potentialities of the 
two are infinitely different. 



CHAPTER VI 

LANGTTAQE — ^PROPOSITIONS CONCI-aiNINQ NECES- 
SARY TRUTHS 


Though ■we may accept H'utd.o’s conclusion 
that speechless animals think, believe, and reason ; 
yet, it must be borne in mind, that there is an 
important difference between tho signification of 
the terms when applied to thorn and wlion ap- 
plied to those animals which possess language. The 
thoughts of the former are trains of mere feelings ; 
those of the latter are, in addition, trains of the 
ideas of the signs which represent feelings, and 
which are called “ word s.” 

, A ■mnah.in fact, is a spoken ,,qx, written , sign, the 
idea of which is,b7 repetition, so closely associated 
■vrith the idea of the simple or complex feeling 
■which it represents, that the association becomes 
in&soluble. No Englishman, for example, can 
thmk of the word “dog” without immediately 
hamng the idea of the group of impressions to 
which that name is given j and conversely, the 
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group of impressions immediately calls up tlie idea 
of the word “ dear.” 

The association of words with impressions and 
ideas is the process of naming ; and language ap- 
proaches perfection, in proportion as the shades of 
difference between various ideas and impressions 
are represented by differences in their names. 

The names of simple impressions and ideas, or 
of groups of co-existent or successive complex 
impressions and ideas, considered per se, are 
substantives; as redness, dog, silve^’ mouth ; 
while the names of impressions or ideas wnsidered 
as parts or attributes of a complex whole, are 
adjectives. Thus redness, considered as part of 
the complex idea of a rose, becomes the adjective 
red ; flesh-eater, as part of the idea of a dog, is 
represented by carnivorous; whitenes,s, as part of 
the idea of silver, is white ; and so on. . 

The linguistic machinery for the expression of 
belief is called predication ; and, as all beliefs ex- 
press ideas of relation, we may say that the sign 
of predication is the verbal symboL'of a feeling of 
relation. The words which serve to indicate 
predication are verbs. If I say “ silver ” and then 
“white,” I merely utter two names; but if I 
interpose between them the verb “ is,” I express a 
belief in the co-existence of the feeling of white- 
ness with the other feelings which constitute the 
totality of the complex idea of silver ; in other 
words, I predicate " whiteness ” of silver. 
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In sucli a case as this, the y^rb expresses predi- 
cation and nothing else, and is called a coi»ula. 
But, in the great majority of verbs, the word is 
the sign of a complex idea, and the predication is 
expessed only by its form. Thus in "silver 
shines,” the verb “to shine” is the sign for the 
feeling of brightness, and the mark of predication 
lies in the form “ sliine-s.” 

Another result is brought about by the fomis 
of verbs. By slight modilicatioivs they are made 
to indicate that a belief, or jircdication, is a 
memory, or is an expectation. Thus “silver 
shone” expresses a memory; “silver uoill shine” 
an expectation. 

The form of words which expresses a predication 
is a proposition. Hence, every predication is the 
verbal ecjuivalent of a belief; and, as every belief is 
an immediate consciousness, a memoiy, or an 
expectation, and as every expectation is traceable 
to a memory, it follows that, in the long run, all 
express either immediate states of 
or.,.ia,epipides. The proposition 
which predicates A of X must mean either, that 
the fact is testified by my present consciousness, 
as when I say that two colours, visible at this 
mpent, resemble one another; or that A is 
nniissolubly associated with X in memory ; or that 
A is mdissolubly associated with X in expectation. 
But it has already been shown that expectation 
13 only an, expression of memory. 
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Hume does not discuss the nature of language, 
but so much of what remains to be said, concern- 
ing his philosophical tenets, turns upon the value 
and the origin of verbal propositions, that this 
summary sketch of tlie I'elations of language to the 
thinking process will probably not be deemed 
superfluous. 

So large an extent of the field of thought is 
traversed by Hume, in his discussion of the verbal 
propositions in which mankind enshrine their 
beliefs, that it would be impossible to follow him 
throughout all the windings of his long journey, 
within the limits of this essay. I purpose, there- 
fore, to limit myself to those propositions which 
concern — 1. Necessary Truths; 2. The order of 
Nature ; 3, The Soul; 4. Theism; 5. The Passions 
and Volition; 6. The Principle of Morals. 

Hume’s views respecting necess^KiUffVft^^ ^.nd 
more particularly concerning causation, have, more 
than any other part of his teaching, contributed to 
give him a prominent place in the history of 
philosophy. 

All tho olijocts of human reason and inquiry may naturally 
bo divided into two kinds, to wit, 

of faH, Of tho first kind are tho sSfonces of geometry, algebra, 
aJna'anthmotic, and, in short, ovoiy affirmation which is either 
intuitively or domonstratively ceitain. TJmt the eqthare of iho 
h^ipuihmiLse eqtial to the square of the two sidcs^ is a proposition 
which expresses a relation between these two figures. Thai 
three times Jive is equal to tlie half of thirty, expresses a relation 
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'between tlxcse numbers. Propositions of tins kind arc discover- 
able by tbo mere operation of thought without di'.jKmdtnuK' on 
whatever is anyivhoro existent in tho universe. O'hough there 
never were a ciinlo or a tnaiigle in nature, tho ti-uths thnnon- 
strated by Euclid would for ever retain their certainty and 
evidence. 

“Matters of fact, wdiich arc tho second objects of human 
reason, are not ascertained in the same imunu^r, nor is an 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. Tho contrary of every matter of fact is still 
possible, because it can never imidy a contradiction, and is con- 
ceived by the mind with tho same facility and distimdiioss, as 
if ever so conformahle to reality. That the, mn will not rue 
to-morrow, is no less intelligible a proposition, and imjdit'S no 
more contradiction, than the adirmation, that it tvill rm. We 
should in vain, therefore, attempt to clemonstrato its falstdiood. 
Were it demonstratively false, it would imply a contradiction, 

and could never he distinctly coiiceivod by the mind.” (lY. 

pp. 32, 33.) 


The distinction here drawn between the truths 
of geometry and otlier kinds of truth, is far less 
sharply indicated in the " Treatise,” but as Hntne 
expressly disowns any opinions on those matters 
but such as are expressed in the " Inquiry,” we may 
confine ourselves to the latter; and it is needful 
to look narrowly into the propositions here laid 
down, ^ much stress has been laid upon Hume's 
admission that the tmths of mathematics are 
intuitively and demonstratively certain ; in other 
words, that they are necessary and, in that respect, 
differ from all other kinds of belief. 

What is meant by the assertion that “pro- 
positions of this kind are discoverable by the 
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mere operation of thought -without dependence 
on -what is anywhere existent in the universe ” ? 

Suppose that there were no such things as 
impressions of sight and touch anywhere in the 
universe, what idea could we have even of a 
straight lino, much loss of a triangle and of the 
relations between its sides? The fundamental 
proijosition of all Hume’s philosophy is that ideas 
are copied from impressions; and, therefore, if 
there were no impressions of straight lines and 
triangles there could be no ideas of straight 
linos and triangles. But what we mean by the 
universe is the sum of our actual and possible 
impressions. 

So, again, whether our conception of number is 
derived from relations of impressions in space or 
in time, the impressions must exist in nature, that 
is, in experience, before their relations can be per- 
ceived. Form and number are mere names for 
certain relations between matters of fact ; unless 
a man had seen or felt the difference between a 
straight line and a crooked one, straight and 
crooked would have no more meaning to him, 
red and blue to the blind. 

The axiom, that things which are equal to the 
same are equal to one another, is only a particular 
ca.se of the predication of similarity ; if there were 
no impressions, it is obvious that there could be no 
predicates. But what is an existence in the uni- 
verse but an impression ? 
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If what are called necessary tniths are rigidly 
analysed, they will ho found to he of two kinds. 
Either they depend on the coiivontion which 
underlies the possibility of intcUigihlo speech, 
that terms shall always have the same meaning; 
or they are propositions the negation of wliit‘h 
implies the disKSolution of some association iii 
meiucr;^ expectation, which is in fact indis- 
soluble ; or the denial of some fact of iimnediato 
consciousness. 

The '' necessary truth " A = A means that the 
perception which is called A shall always ho called 
A. The necessary truth” that “two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space,” moans th.at we have 
no memory, and can form no expectation of their 
so doing. The denial of the “necessary truth” 
that the thought now in my mind exists, involves 
the denial of consciousness. 

To the assertion that the evidence of matter of 
fact is not so strong as that of relations of ideas, 
it may he justly replied, that a great numhor of 
matters of fact are nothing but relations of ideas. 
If I say that red is unlike blue, I paako au asser- 
tion concerning a relation of ideas ; but it is also 
matter of fact, and the contrary proposition is in- 
conceivable. If I remember^ something that 
happened five minutes ago, that is matter of 
fact ; and, at the same time, it expresses a relation 

^ Hume, however, expressly includes the ‘'records of our 
memoiy” among his matters of fact. — (IV. p. 88.) 
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bet-ween tbe event remembered and the present 
time. It is wholly inconceivable to me that the 
event did not happen, so that my assurance respect- 
ing it is as strong as that which I have respecting 
any other necessary truth. In fact, the man is either 
very wise, or very virtuous, or very lucky, porhaps 
all three, who has gone through life without 
accumulating a store of such necessary beliefs 
which he would give a good deal to be able to dis- 
believe. 

It would be beside the mark to discuss the 
matter further on the present occasion. It is 
sufficient to point out 1.+,, whatever may be 
the differences between m^hematical and other 
truths, they do not justify Hume’s statement. 
And it is, at any rate, impossible to prove that the 
cogency of mathematical first principles is due 
to anything more than these cii-cumstances ; that 
the experiences with which they are concerned are 
among the first which arise in the mind; that 
they are so incessantly repeated as to justify us, 
according to the ordinary laws of ideation, in 
expecting that the associations which they form 
will be of extreme tenacity ; while the fact, that 
the expectations based upon them are always 
verified, finishes the process of welding them 
together. 

Thus, if the axioms of mathematics are innate, 
nature would seem to have taken unnecessary 
trouble ; since the ordinary process of association 
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appears to be amply sufficient to confer \ipon them 
all tlie universality and necessity -wliicli they 
actually possess. 


Whatever needless admissions Ilunac may have 
made respecting other necessary truths ho is cpiito 
clear about the axiom of causation, That what- 
ever event has a beginning must have a ca'uso;” 
whether and in what sense it is a necessary truth ; 
and, that question being decided, whence it is 
derived. 

With respect to the first question, Hume deni os 
that it is a necessary truth, in the sense that 
we are unable to conceive the contrary. The 
evidence by which he supports this conclusion in 
the “Inquiry,” however, is not strhitly relevant 
to the issue. 

“No object GYor discovers, by tbo qualities which appear to 
the souses, either the cause which produced it, or tho elVcfts 
which will arise from it; nor can our reason, unassinhul by 
experience, ever draw any inference concerning real existc-uce 
and matter of fact.” — (lY. p. 35.) 

Abundant illustrations are given of tins asser- 
tion, whicli indeeil cannot be seriously doubted ; 
but it does not follow that, because we are totally 
umble to say what cause preceded, or what effect 
will succeed, any event, we do not necessarily sup- 
pose that the event had a cause and will be 
succeeded by an efifect. The scientific investigator 
who notes a new phenomenon may be utterly 
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ignorant of its cause, but be will, without hesita- 
tion, seek for that cause. If you ask him why he 
does so, he will probably say that it must have 
had a cause ; and thereby imply that his belief in 
causation is a necessary belief. 

In the “ Treatise Hume indeed takes the bull 
by the horns : 

**. . . as all distinct ideas arc sopaiahle from each other, and 
as the ideas of cause and elfoct arc evidently distinct, ’twill be 
easy for us to conceive any object to be non-existent this moment 
and oxistciut the next, without conjoining to it the distinct idea 
of a cause or xiroductivc princiido.” — (1. p. 111.) 

If Hume had been content to state what he 
believed to be matter of fact, and had abstained 
from giving superfl\ious reasons for that which is 
susceptible of being proved or disproved only by 
personal experience, his position would have been 
stronger. For it seems clear that, on tbe ground 
of observation, he is quite right. Any man who 
lets his fancy run riot in a waking dream, may 
experience the existence at one moment, and the 
non-existonce at the next, of phenomena which 
suggest no connexion of cause and effect. Not 
only so, but it is notorious that, to the unthinking 
mass of ma nki nd, nine-tenths of the facts of life 
do not suggest the relation of cause and effect ; 
and they practically deny the existence of any 
such relation by attributing them to chance. 
Few gamblers but would stare if they were told 
that the fallmg of a die on a particular face is as 
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mucli the effect of a definite cause as the fact of its 
falling ; it is a proverh that “ the wiml hlowoth 
where it listeth ” ; and oven thotightful mou xisually 
receive with aui-prise the suggestion, that the 
form of the crest of every wave that breaks, wind- 
driven, on the sea-shore, and the direction of 
every particle of foam tluit flies before tins gale, 
are the exact effects of definite causes ; and, as 
such, must be capable of being determined, de- 
ductively, from the laws of motion and the pro- 
perties of air and water. So again, there are 
large numbers of highly intelligent ijcrsons who 
rather pride themselves on their fixed belief that 
our volitions have no cause ; or that the will 
causes itself, which is either the same thing, or a 
contradiction in terms. 

Hume's argument in support of what appears 
to be a true proposition, however, is of the circular 
sort, for the major premiss, that all distinct ideas 
are separable in thought, assumes the question at 
issue. 

But the question whether the idea of causation 
is necessary, or not, is really of very little import- 
ance. For, to say that an idea is necessary is 
simply to affirm that we cannot conceive the con- 
trary ; and the fact that we cannot conceive the 
contrary of any belief may be a presumption, hut 
is certainly no proof, of its truth. 

In the well-known experiment of touching a 
single round object, such as a marble, with crossed 
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fingers, it is utterly impossible to conceive that 
•we have not two round objects under them ; and, 
though light is undoubtedly a mere sensation 
arising in the brain, it is utterly impossible to 
conceive that it is not outside the retina. In 
the same way, he who touches anything with a 
rod, not only is irresistibly led to believe that the 
sensation of contact is at the end of the rod, but 
is utterly incapable of conceiving that this sensa- 
tion is really in his head. Yet that which is 
inconceivable is manifestly true in all these cases. 
The beliefs and the unbeliefs are alike necessary, 
and alike erroneous. 

It is commonly urged that the axiom of causation 
cannot be derived from experience, because ex- 
perience only proves that many things have causes, 
whereas the axiom declares that all things have 
causes. The syllogism, ‘‘ many things which come 
inito existence have causes. A has come into 
Existence : therefore A had a cause,” is obviously 
fallacious, if A is not previously shown to be one 
of the ‘^many things.” And this objection is 
perfectly sound so far as it goes. The axiom of 
causation cannot possibly be deduced from any 
general proposition which simply embodies ex- 
perience. But it does not follow that the belief, 
or expectation, expressed by the axiom, is not a 
product of experience, generated antecedently to, 
and altogether independently of, the logically un- 
justifiable language in which we express it. 

153 
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In fact, the axiom of causation resembles all 
other beliefs of expectation in being the verbal 
symbol of a purely automatic act of the mind, 
which is altogether extra-logical, and would be 
illogical, if it \vere not constantly vovifiod by 
experience. Experience, as we have seen, stores 
up memories ; memories generate expectations or 
beliefs — why they do so may be explained here- 
after by proper investigation of cerebral physiology. 
But to seek for the reason of the facts in the 
verbal symbols by wbieb they are expressed, and 
to be astonished that it is not to be found there, 
is surely singular; and what Hume did was to 
turn attention from the verbal proposition to the 
psychical fact of which it is the symbol. 

“■When any natural object or event is presented, it is im- 
possible for ns, by any sagacity or ponetintion, to discover, or 
even conjecture, without experience, what ovont will result from 
it, or to carry our foresight beyond that object, which is imme- 
diately present to the memory and senses. Even after one 
instance or experiment, where we have observed a particular 
event to follow upon another, we are not entitled to form a 
general nrle, or foretell what will happen in like cases ; it being 
justly esteemed an unpardonable temerity to judge of the whole 
course of nature from one single experiment, however accurate 
or certain. But when one particular species of events has 
always, in all instances, been conjoined with another, we make 
no longer any scruple of foretelling one upon the appearance of 
the other, and of employing that reasoning which can alone 
assure us of any matter of fact or existence. We then call the 
one object Cav>se, the other We suppose that there is 

some connexion between them: some power in the one, by 
which it inMlibly produces the other, and operates with the 
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greatest certainty and strongest necessity. . • . But there is 
nothing in a number of instances, different from every single 
instance, which is supposed to be exactly similar ; except only, 
that after a repetition of similar instances, the mind is canicd by 
habit, upon the appearance of one event, to expect its usual 
attendant, and to believe that it will exist. . . . The fimt time 
a man saw the communication of motion by impulse, as by the 
shock of two billiard balls, he could not pronounce that the one 
event was cofinectcA^ but only that it was conjoineAj with the 
other. After he has observed several instances of this nature, 
he then pronounces them to be connoted. What alteration has 
happened to give rise to this new idea of connexion f Nothing 
but that he now feels these events to be connected in his 
imagination, and can readily foresee the existence of the one 
from the appearance of the other. When we say, therefore, that 
one object is connected with another we mean only that they 
have acquired a connexion in our thought, and give rise to this 
inference, by which they become proofs of each other's exist- 
ence ; a conclusion which is somewhat extraordinary, but which 
seems founded on sufficient evidence.” — (IT. pp. 87 — 89.) 


In the fifteenth section of the third part of the 
Treatise,” under the head of the JSzdes hy which to 
Judge of Causes o/txd Effects^ Hume gives a sketch 
of the method of allocating effects to their causes, 
upon which, so far as I am aware, no improvement 
was made down" to the time of the publication of 
Miirs Logic.” Of Mill’s four methods, that of 
agreement is indicated in the following passage: — 


. where several different objects produce the same effect, 
it must be by means of some quality which we discover to be 
common amongst them. Eor as like effects imply like causes, 
we must always ascribe the causation to the circumstance 
wherein we discover the resemblance.”— (I. p. 229.) 
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Next, the foundation of the method of difference 
is stated : — 

“ The dilTorence in the effects of two rosemhling objects must 
proceed from that particular in which they differ, 3?or, as like 
causes always produce like effects, when in any instance we find 
our expectation to be disappointed, we naust con (dude that this 
irregularity proceeds from some difference in the causes.”— 
(I. p. 230.) 

In the succeeding paragraph the method of con-- 
comitant mriatiom is foreshadowed. 

** When any object increases or diminishes with the increase 
or diminution of the cause, *tis to he regarded as a compounded 
effect, derived from the union of the several difforent effects 
which arise from the several different parts of the cause. The 
absence or presence of one part of the (iuuse is here supposed to 
be always attended with the ahsenco or presence of a pro}»oi’tion- 
ahle part of the effect. This constant conjunction sufliciontly 
proves that the one part is the cause of tho other. We must, 
however, beware not to draw such a conclusion from a few 
experiments.” — (I. p. 230.) 

Lastly, the following rule, though awkwardly 
■ stated, contains a suggestion of the method of 
residues : — 

**. . . an object which exists for any time in its full perfec- 
tion without any effect, is not the sole cause of that effect, hut 
requires to he assisted by some other principle, which may for- 
ward its influence and operation. Tor as like effects necosaarily 
follow from like causes, and in a contiguous time and place, 
their separation for a moment shows that these causes are not 
complete ones.” — (I. p. 230.) 

In addition to the bare notion of necessary con- 
nexion beWeen tbe cause and its effect, ■we uu' 
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doubtedly find in our minds the idea of something 
resident in the cause which, as we say, produces 
the effect, and we call this something Force, Power, 
or Energy. Hume explains Force and Power as 
the results of the association with inanimate causes 
of the feelings of endeavour or resistance which we 
experience, when our bodies give rise to, or resist, 
motion. 

If I throw a ball, I have a sense of effort which 
ends when the ball leaves my hand ; and, if I catch 
a ball, I have a sense of resistance which comes 
to an end with the quiescence of the ball. In the 
former case, there is a strong suggestion of some- 
thing having gone from myself into the ball ; in 
the latter, of something having been received from 
the ball. Let any one hold a piece of iron near a 
strong magnet, and the feeling that the magnet 
endeavours to pull the iron one way, in the same 
manner as he endeavours to pull it in the opposite 
direction, is very strong. 

As Hume says : — 

“No animal can put external todies in motion without the 
sentiment of a nistbs, or endeavour ; and every animal has a 
sentiment or feeling from the stroke or blow of an external 
object that is in motion. These sensations, which are merely 
animal, and from which we can, ^ •priori, draw no inference, we 
are apt to transfer to inanimate objects, and to suppose that they 
have some such feelings whenever they transfer or receive 
motion. — (lY. p. 91, rwU.) 

It is obviously, however, an absurdity not less 
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gross than that of supposing the sensation, of 
warmfch to exist in a fire, to imagine that the sub- 
jective sensation of effort, or resistance, in ourselves 
can be present in external objects, when they stand 
in the relation of causes to other objects. 

To the argument, that we have a right to sup- 
pose the relation of cause and effect to contain 
something more than invaxiable succession, because, 
when we ourselves act as causes, or in volition, we 
are conscious of exerting power; Hume replies, 
that we know nothing of the feeling we call power 
except as effort or resistance ; and that we have 
not the slightest means of knowing whether it has 
anything to do with the production of bodily 
motion or mental changes. And he points out, 
as Descartes and Spinoza had done before him, 
that when voluntary motion takes place, that 
which we will is not the immediate consequence 
of the act of volition, but something which is 
separated from it by a long chain of causes and 
effects. If the will is the cause of the movement 
of a limb, it can be so only in the sense that the 
guard who gives the order to go on, is the cause 
of the transport of a train from one station to 
another. 


We leam from anatomy, tliat the immediate object of power 
in voluntaTy notion is not the member itself which is moyed, 
but certain mnsclea and neryea and animal spirits, and perhaps 
something still more minute and unknown, through which the 
motbn is successively propagated, ere it reached the member 
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itself, whose motion is the immediate object of volition. Can 
there be a more certain proof that the power by which the whole 
operation is performed, so far from being directly and fully 
know'n by an inward sentiment or consciousness, is to the last 
degree mysterious and unintelligible ? Here the mind wills a 
certain event; Immediately another event, unknown to our- 
selves, and totally different from the one intended, is produced : 
This event produces another equally unknown : Till at last, 
through a long succession, the desired event is produced.” — (lY. 
p. 78.) 

A still stronger argument against ascribing an 
objective existence to force or power, on the 
strength of our supposed direct intuition of power 
in voluntary acts, may be urged from the un- 
questionable fact, that we do not know, and 
cannot know, that volition does cause corporeal 
motion ; while there is a great deal to he said in 
favour of the view that it is no cause, but merely 
a concomitant of that motion. But the nature of 
volition will be more fitly considered hereafter. 



CHAPTEE VII 

THE ORDER OF NATURE : MIRACLES 

If onr beliefs of expectation are based on our 
beliefs of memory, and anticipation is only in« 
verted recollection, it necessarily follows that every 
belief of expectation implies the belief that the 
future win have a certain resemblance to the past. 
From the first hour of experience, onwards, this 
belief is constantly being verified, until old age is 
inclined to suspect that experience has nothing 
new to offer. And when the experience of gener- 
ation after generation is recorded, and a single 
book tells us more than Methuselah could have 
learned, had he spent every waking hour of his 
thousand years in learning; when apparent dis- 
orders are found to be only the recurrent pulses of 
a slow working order, and the wonder of a year 
becomes the commonplace of a century; when 
repeated and minute examination never reveals a 
break in the chain of causes and effects ; and the 
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whole edifice of practical life is built upon our 
faith in its continuity ; the belief, that that chain 
has never been broken and will never be broken, 
becomes one of the strongest and most justifiable 
of human convictions. And it must be admitted 
to be a reasonable request, if we ask those who 
would have xis put faith in the actual occurrence 
of interruptions of that order, to produce evidence 
in favour of their view, not only equal, but su- 
perior, in weight to that which leads us to adopt 

OUTS. 

This is the essential argument of Hume's 
famous disquisition upon mmacles; and it may 
safely be declared to be irrefragable. But it must 
be admitted that Hume has surrounded the kernel 
of his essay with a shell of very doubtful value. 

The first step in this, as in all other discussions, 
is to come to a clear understanding as to the 
meaning of the terms employed. Argumentation 
whether miracles are possible, and, if possible, 
credible, is mere beating the air until the arguers 
have agreed what they mean by the word 
miracles.” 

with loss than his usual perspicuity, but 
in accordance with a common practice of believers 
in the miraculous, defines a miracle as a " violation 
of the laws of nature,” or as a transgression of a 
law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity, 
6rl)y tKe interposition of some invisible agent” 

* There must, he says,— 
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“"be an uniform experience against every miraculous ovont, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation. And oa 
an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
and full proof, from the nature of the fact, against the existence 
of any mimcle ; nor can such a proof be dcstinycd or the mimcle 
rendered credible but by an opposite proof which is superior.’'— 
(IT. p. 134.) 

Every one of these dicta appears to be open to 
serious objection. 

The word miracle” — mimmlum , — in its primi- 
tive and legitimate sense, simply means something 
wonderful. 

Cicero applies it as readily to the fancies of 
philosophers, ‘‘ Portenta et miracula philosophorum 
somniantium,” as we do to the prodigies of priests. 
And the source of the wonder which a miracle 
excites is the belief, on the part of those who 
witness it, that it transcends, or contradicts, 
ordinary experience. 

The definition of a miracle as a "violation of 
the laws of nature ” is, in reality, an employment 
of language which, on the face of the matter, 
cannot be justified. For " nature ” means neither 
more nor less than that which is ; the sum of 
phenomena presented to our experience; the 
totality of events past, present, and to come. 
Every event must be taken to , be a part of nature 
until proof to the contrary is supplied. And 
such proof is, from the nature of the case, im- 
possible. 


Hume asks; — 
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“Why is it more than probable that all men must die : that 
lead cannot of itself remain suspended in the air : that fire con- 
sumes wood and is extinguished by water ; unless it be that 
these events are found agreeable to the laws of nature, and there 
is req^uired a violation of those laws, or in other words a mii’acle, 
to prevent them ? ” — (IV, p. 183.) 

But the reply is obvious ; not one of these events 
is ‘'more than probable”; though the probability 
may reach such a very high degree that, in 
ordinary language, we are justified in saying that 
the opposite events are impossible. Calling our 
often verified experience a "law of nature” adds 
nothing to its value, nor in the slightest degi'ee 
increases any probability that it wfil be verified 
again, which may arise out of the fact of its 
frequent verification. 

If a piece of lead were to remain suspended of 
itself, in the air, the occurrence would be a 
"miracle,” in the sense of a wonderful event, 
indeed; but no one trained in the methods of 
science would imagine that any law of nature was 
really violated thereby. He would simply set to 
work to investigate the conditions under which so 
highly unexpected an occurrence took place ; and 
thereby enlarge his experience and modify his, 
hitherto, unduly narrow conception of the laws of 
nature. 

The alternative definition, that a miracle is "a 
transgression of a law of nature by a particular 
volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
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some iuvisible agent,” (IV. p. 134, note^ is still less 
defensible. For a vast number of miracles have 
professedly been worked, neither by the Deity, 
nor by any invisible agont ; but by Beelzebub and 
his compeers, or by very visible men. 

Moreover, not to repeat what has been said 
respecting the absurdity of supposing that some- 
thing which occurs is a transgression of laws, our 
only knowledge of which is derived from the 
observation of that which occurs ; upon what sort 
of evidence can we be justified in concluding that 
a given event is the effect of a particular volition 
of the Deity, or of the interposition of some 
invisible (that is unperceivable) agent ? It may 
be so, but how is the assertion, that it is so, to be 
tested ? If it be said that the event exceeds tlie 
power of natural causes, what can justify such a 
saying ? The day-fly has better grounds for call- 
ing a thunderstorm supernatural, than has man, 
with his experience of an infinitesimal fraction of 
duration, to say that the most astonishing event 
that can be imagined is beyond the scope of 
natural causes. 

** WliateveT is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived, 
implies no contradiction, and can never bo proved false by any 
demonstration, argument, or abstract reasoning io priori .** — (IV. 
p. a.) 

So wrote Hume, with perfect justice, in his 

Sceptical Doubts.” Bdt a miracle, in the sense of 
a sudden and complete change in the customary 
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order of nature, is intelligible, can be distinctly 
conceived, implies no contradiction; and there- 
fore, according to Hume's own showing, cannot 
be proved false by any demonstrative argument. 

Nevertheless, in diametrical contradiction to 
his own principles, Hume says elsewhere 

“It is a miracle that a dead man should come to life : 
because that has never been observed in any age or country.’* — 
(ly. p. 134.) 

That is to say, there is an uniform experience 
against such an event, and therefore, if it occurs, 
it is a violation of the laws of nature. Or, to put 
the argument in its naked absurdity, that which 
never has happened never can happen, without a 
violation of the laws of nature. In truth, if a 
dead man did come to life, the fact would be 
evidence, not that any law of nature had been 
violated, but that those laws, even when they ex- 
press the results of a very long and uniform 
experience, are necessarily based on incomplete 
knowledge, and are to be held only as grounds of 
more or less justifiable expectation. 

. To sum up, the definition of a miracle as a 
suspension or a contravention of the order of 
Nature is self-contradictorj?', because all we know 
of the order of nature is derived from our ob- 
servation of the course of events of which the 
so-called miracle is a part. On the other hand, 
no conceivable event, however extraordinary, is 
impossible ; and therefore, if by the term miracles 
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we mean only '' extremely wonderful events,” tliere 
can be no just ground for denying the possibility 
of tbeir occurrence. 

But when we turn from tbe question of the 
possibility of miracles, however they may be de- 
fined, in the abstract, to that respecting the 
grounds upon which we are justified in believing 
any particular miracle, Hume’s arguments have a 
very different value, for they resolve themselves 
into a simple statement of tlie dictates of common 
sense'^J^^hich may be expressed in this canon : the 
more a statement of fact conflicts with previous 
experience, the more complete must be the 
evidence which is to justify us in believing it. It 
is upon this principle that every one carries on the 
business of common life. If a man tells me he saw 
a piebald horse in Piccadilly, I believe him without 
hesitation. The thing itself is likely enough, and 
there is no imaginable motive for his deceiving me. 
But if the same person tells me he observed a zebra 
there, I might hesitate a little about accepting his 
testimony, unless I were well satisfied, not only 
as to his previous acquaintance with zebras, but 
as to his powers and opportunities of obser- 
vation in the present case. If, however, my in- 
formant assured me that he beheld a centaur 
trotting down that famous thoroughfare, I should 
emphatically decline to credit his statement ; and 
this even if he were the most saintly of men and 
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ready to suffer martyrdom in support of his belief. 
In such a case, I could, of course, entertain no 
doubt of the good faith of the witness ; it would 
be only his competency, which unfortunately has 
very little to do with good faith, or intensity of con- 
viction, which I should presume to call in question. 

Indeed, I hardly know what testimony would 
satisfy me of the existence of a live centaur. To 
put an extreme case, suppose the late Johannes 
Muller, of Berlin, the greatest anatomist and 
physiologist among my contemporaries, had barely 
affirmed that he had seen a live centaur, I should 
certainly have been staggered by the weight of an 
assertion coming from such an authority. But I 
could have got no further than a suspension of 
judgment. Bor, on the whole, it would have been 
more probable that even he had fallen into some 
error of interpretation of the facts which came 
under his observation, than that such an animal 
as a centaur really existed. And nothing short of 
a careful monograph, by a highly competent 
investigator, accompanied by figures and measure- 
ments of all the most important parts of a 
centaur, put forth under circumstances which 
could leave no doubt that falsification or misinter- 
pretation would meet with immediate exposure, 
could possibly enable a man of science to feel that 
he acted conscientiously, in expressing his belief 
in the existence of a centaur on the evidence of 
testimony. 
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This hesitation about admitting the existence of 
such an 'animal as a centaur, be it observed, does 
not deserve reproach, as scepticism, but moderate 
praise, as mere scientific good faith. It need not 
imply, and it does not, so far as I am concerned, 
any d priori hypothesis that a centaur is an 
impossible animal ; or, that his existence, if he did 
exist, would violate the laws of nature. Indubit- 
ably, the organisation of a centaur presents a 
variety of practical difficulties to an anatomist and 
physiologist ; and a good many of those generalisa- 
tions of our present experience, which we are 
pleased to call laws of nature, would be upset by 
the appearance of such an animal, so that we 
should have to frame new laws to cover our 
extended experience. Every wise man will admit 
that the possibilities of nature are infinite, and 
include centaurs ; but he will not the less feel it 
his duty to hold fast, for the present, by the 
dictum of Lucretius, Nam certe ex vivo Centauri 
non fit imago,” and to cast the entire burthen of 
proof, that centaurs exist, on the shoulders of those 
who ask him to believe the statement. 

Judged by the canons either of common sense, 
or of science, which are indeed one and the same} 
all " miracles ” are centaurs, or they would not be 
miracles ; and men of sense and science will deal 

1 See atove (p. 68) tte pregnant aphorism, ** philosophical 
decisions are nothing hut the reflections of common life, method- 
ised and corrected.” [1893.] 
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■with them on the same principles. No one who 
wishes to keep well within the limits of that which 
he has a right to assert will affirm that it is im- 
possible that the sun and moon should ever have 
been made to appear to stand still in the valley of 
Ajalon; or that the walls of a city should have 
fallen down at a trumpet blast ; or that water was 
turned into wine ; because such events are contrary 
to uniform experience and violate laws of nature, 
For aught he can prove to the contrary, such events 
may appear in the order of nature to-morrow. 
But common sense and common honesty alike 
oblige him to demand from those who would have 
him believe in the actual occurrence of such events, 
evidence of a cogency proportionate to their 
departure from probability; evidence at least as 
strong as that, which the man who says he has 
seen a centaur is bound to produce, unless he is 
content to be thought either more than credulous 
or less than honest. 

But are there any miracles on record, the 
evidence for which fulfils the plain and simple 
requirements alike of elementary logic and of 
elementary morality ? 

Hume answers this question without the small- 
est hesitation, and with all the authority of a 
historical specialist : — 

“There is not to be found, in yi history, any miracie aixestea 
by a aufi&cient number of men, of such unq^uestioned goodness, 
education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion in 
164 
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themselves ; of sueli uncloubted integrity, as to jikeo them 
beyond all suspicion of any design to dccoivo others ; of such 
credit and reputation in tho eyes of mankind, as to have a 
great deal to lose in case of their being detected in any false- 
hood ; and at the same time attesting facts, porfornicd in such a 
public manner, and in so celehratcd a pait of tho world, as to 
render the detection unavoidable : All which circumstances 
are ro([uisite to give us a full assurance of the testimony of men. ” 
-(IV. p. 136.) 

These are grave assertions ; but they are least 
likely to be challenged by those who have made 
it their business to weigh evidence and to give 
their decision, under a due sense of tho moral 
responsibility which they incur in so doing. 

It is probable that few persons who proclaim 
their .belief in miracles have considered what 
would he necessary to justify that belief in the 
case of a professed modem miracle- worker. Sup- 
pose, for example, it is affirmed that A.B. died 
and that C.D. brought him to life again. Let it 
be granted that A.B. and O.D. arc persons of 
unimpeachable honour and veracity ; that C.D. is 
the next heir to A.B.’s estate, and therefore had 
a strong motive for not bringing him to life again ; 
and that all A-B.’s relations, respectable persons 
who bore him a strong affection, or had otherwise 
an interest in bis being alive, declared that they 
saw him die. Furthermore, let A.B. be seen after 
his recovery by all his friends and neighbours, and 
let bis and their depositions, that ho is now alive, 
be taken down before a magistrate of known 
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integrity and acuteness : would all this constitute 
even presumptive evidence that O.D. had worked 
a miracle ? Unquestionably not. For the most 
important link in the whole chain of evidence is 
wanting, and that is the proof that A.B. was really 
dead. The evidence of ordinary observers on such 
a point as this is absolutely worthless. And, even 
medical evidence, unless the physician is a person 
of unusual knowledge and skill, may have little 
more value. Unless careful thermometric observa- 
tion proves that the temperature has sunk below 
a certain point ; unless the cadaveric stiffening of 
the muscles has become well established ; all the 
ordinary signs of death may be fallacious, and the 
intervention of O.D. may have had no more .to do 
with A.B.’s restoration to life than any other fortuit- 
ously coincident event. 

It may be said that such a coincidence would 
be more wonderful than the miracle itself. Never- 
theless history acquaints us with coincidences as 
marvellous. . 

On the 19th of February, 1842, Sir Eobert Sale 
held Jellalabad with a small English force and, 
daily expecting attack from an overwhelming 
force of Afghans, had spent three months in in- 
cessantly labouring to improve the fortifications of 
the town. Akbar Khan had approached within 
a few miles, and an onslaught of his army was 
supposed to be imminent. That morning an 
earthquake — 
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“ nearly destroyed the town, throw down the greater part of the 
parapets, the central gate with the adjoining bastions, and a 
part of the new bastion which flanked it. Throe other bastions 
were also nearly destroyed, whilst several large broaches were 
made in the curtains, and the Peshawur side, eighty feet long, 
was q^uite practicable, the ditch being filled, and the descent easy. 
Thus, in one moment, the labours of throe months wore in a great 
measure destroyed.”^ 


If Akbar Khan had happened to give orders 
for an assault in the early morning of the 19th of 
February, what good follower of the Prophet could 
have doubted that Allah had lent his aid ? As it 
chanced, however, Mahometan faith in the miracu- 
lous took another turn ; for the energetic defenders 
of the post had repaired the damage by the end of 
the month; and the enemy, finding no signs of 
the earthquake when they invested the place, 
ascribed the supposed immunity of Jellalabad to 
English witchcraft. 


But the conditions of belief do not vary with 
time or place ; and, if it is ui>deniable that evidence 
of so complete and weighty a character is needed, 
at the present time, for the establishment of 
the occurrence of such a wonder as that sup- 
posed, it has always been needful. Those who 
study the extant records of miracles with due 
attention will judge for themselves how far it has 
ever been supplied. 

^ Keport of Captain Broadfoot, garrison engineer, quoted in 
Kaye's Jfghaimtaiii, 



CHAPTER Vin 

theism; evolution of theology 

Hume seems to have had but two hearty dislikes : 
the one to the English nation, and the other to all 
the professors of dogmatic theology. The one 
aversion he vented only privately to hi6 friends ; 
but, if he is ever bitter in his public utterances, 
it is against priests^ in general and theological 
enthusiasts and fanatics in particular ; if he ever 
seems insincere, it is when he wishes to insult 
theologians by a parade of sarcastic respect. One 
need go no further than the peroration of the 
Essay on Miracles for a characteristic illustra- 
tion, 

1 In a note to tlie Essay on Snpeistition and Enthusiasm, 
Hume is careful to define what he means by this term. “ By 
priests I understand only the pretenders to power and dominion, 
and to a superior sanctify of character, distinct from virtue and 
good morals. These are very different from clergymen^ who are 
set apart to the care of sacred matters, and the conducting our 
public devotions with mater decency and order. There is 
no rank of men more to be respected than the latter.” — (HI. p. 
83 .' 
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“ I am tlie better pleased witlitlie mctliod of ToasoniTig bore 
delivered, as I tMnl? it may servo to confound those dangerous 
friends and disguised enemies to the Ghristian Jlclighn who 
have undertaken to defend it hy the principles of human reason. 
Our most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason, and 
it is a sure method of exposing it to ^t it to such a trial as it is 
hy no means fitted to endure. . the Christian religion not 
only was at first attended with miracles, hut oven at this day 
cannot be believed by any reasonable person without one. 
Mere reason is insufficient to convince us of its veracity : And 
whoever is moved hy Faith to assent to it, is conscious of a 
continual miracle in his own person, which subverts all the 
principles of his understanding, and gives him a determination 
to believe what is most contrary to custom and oxiierionco.’* — 
(lY. pp. 163, 154.) 

It is obvious that, here and elsowhore, Hume, 
adopting a popular confusion of ideas, uses religion 
as the equivalent of dogmatic theology ; and, 
therefore, he says, with perfect justice, that 
“ religion is nothing but a species of philosophy ” 
(iv. p iVl). Here no doubt lies the root of his 
antagonism. The quarrels of theologians and 
philosophers have not been about religion, hut 
about philosophy; and philosophers not unfre- 
quently seem to entertain the same feeling 
towards theologians that sportsmen cherish 
towards poachers. “ There cannot be two passions 
more nearly resembling each other than hunting 
and philosophy,” says Hume. And philosophic 
hunters are given to think, that, while they pursue 
truth for its own sake, out of piire love for the 
chase (perhaps mingled with a little human weak' 
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aess to be thought good shots), and by open and 
legitimate methods ; their theological competitors 
too often care merely to supply the market of 
establishments; and disdain neither the aid of 
the snares of superstition, nor the cover of the 
darkness of ignorance. 

Unless some foundation was given for this im- 
pression by the theological writers whose works 
had fallen in Hume’s way, it is difiScult to account 
for the depth of feeling which so good-natured a 
man manifests on the subject. 

Thus he writes in the Natural History of 
Eeligion,” with quite unusual acerbity: 

“The chief objection to it [the ancient heathen mythology] 
with regard to this planet is, that it is not ascertained by any 
just reason or authority. The ancient tradition insisted on by 
heathen priests and theologers is but a weak foundation : and 
transmitted also such a number of contradictoiy reports, sup- 
ported aU of them by eq^ual authority, that it became absolutely 
impossible to fiz a preference among them. A few volumes, 
therefore, must contain all the polemical writings of pagan 
priests : And their whole theology must consist more of tradi- 
tional stories and superstitious practices than of philosophical 
argument and controversy. 

“ But where theism forms the fundamental principle of any 
popular religion, that tenet is so conformable to sound reason, 
that philosophy is apt to incorporate itself with such a system 
of theology. And if the other dogmas of that system be con- 
tained in a sacred book, such as the Alcoran, or be determined 
by any visible authority, like that of the Roman pontiff, 
speculative reasoneis naturally cany on their assent, and em- 
brace a theory, which has been instilled into tliem by their 
earliest education, and which also possesses some degree of 
consistence and uniformity. But as these appearances are sure, 
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all of them, to prove deceitful, philoaophy will very soon find 
herself very unequally yoked with her now associate; and 
instead of regulating each principle, as they advance together, 
she is at every turn perverted to serve the purposes of supersti- 
tion. For besides the unavoidable incoherences, which must be 
reconciled and adjusted, one may safely affirm, that all popular 
theology, especially the scholastic, has a kind of appetite for 
absurdity and contradiction. If that theology wont not beyond 
reason and common sense, her doctrines would appear too easy 
and familiar. Amazement must of necessity be raised: 
Mystery affected : Darkness and obscurity sought after : And a 
foundation of merit afforded to the devout votaries, who desire 
an opportunity of subduing their rebellious reason by the belief 
of the most unintelligible sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical history sufficiently confirms these reflections. 
When a controversy is started, some people always pretend 
with certainty to foretell the issue. Whichever opinion, say 
they, is most contrary to plain reason is sure to prevail ; even 
when the general interest of the system requires not that 
decision. Though the reproach of heresy may, for some time, 
be bandied about among the disputants, it always rests at last 
on the side of reason. Any one, it is pretended, that has but 
learning enough of this kind to know the definition of Arian, 
Telagia%y ErasUaUi Socinian, Sabclliarii Eiitychiarii^ JSfestorian^ 
Monothelitet &o., not to mention Frotestant, whose fate is yet 
uncertain, will be convinced of the tinth of this observation. 
It is thus a system becomes absurd in the end, merely from its 
being reasonable and philosophical in the beginning. 

**To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that U is impossible for the same Mng to be 
and not to be, that th<e whole is greater than a part, that two and 
three make fioe, is pretending to stop the ocean with a bulrush. 
Will you set up profane reason against sacred mystery ? UnTo 
punishment is great enough for your impiety. And the same 
fires which were kindled for heretics will serve also for the 
destruction of philosophers.” — (IV. pp. 481 — 8.) 

Holding these opinions respecting the recognised 
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systems of theology and their professors, Hume, 
nevertheless, seems to have had a theology of his 
own; that is to say, he seems to have thought 
(though, as will appear, it is needful for an expositor 
of his opinions to speak very guardedly on 
this point) that the problem of theism is suscept- 
ible of scientific treatment, with something more 
than a negative result. His opinions are to be 
gathered from the eleventh section of the “Inquiry’* 
(1748); jfrom the “Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion,** which were written at least as early as 
1761, though not published till after his death; 
and from the “ Natural ffistory of Religion,” pub- 
lished in 1757. 

In the first two pieces, the reader is left to judge 
for himself which interlocutor in the dialogue 
represents the thoughts of the author ; but for the 
views put forward in the last, Hume accepts the 
responsibility. Unfortunately, this essay deals 
almost wholly with the historical development of 
theological ideas; and, on the question of the 
philosophical foundation of theology, does little 
more than express the writer’s contentment with 
the argument from design. 

“The whole frame of nature bespeaks an Intelligent 
Author ; and no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suspend his belief a moment with regard to the primary prin- 
ciples of genuine Theism and Eeligion.— (IV. p. 435.) 

“Were men led into the apprehension of invisible, intel- 
ligent power, by a contemplation of the works of nature, they 
could never possibly entertain any conception but of one 
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single being, who bestowed oxiatenco and order on tins vast 
machine, and adjusted all its parts according to one regular 
plan or connected system. Eor though, to ]»(U’sons of a 
certain turn of mind, it may not appear altogt^lhor absurd, 
that several independent beings, endowed with superior 
wisdom, might conspire in the contrivance and execution of 
one regular plan, yet is this a merely arbitrary supposition, 
which, even if allowed possible, must bo con^sed neither to 
be supported by probability nor necessity, t^ll things in the 
universe are evidently of a piece. Everything is adjusted to 
everything. One design prevails throughout the whole. And 
this uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one author ; 
because the conception of dilforont authors, without any dis- 
tinction of attributes or operations, serves only to give per- 
plexity to the imagination, without bestowing any satisfaction 
on the understanding. — (IV. p. 442.) 

Thus Hume appears to hav^ sincerely accepted 
the two fundamental coAch^ons of the argument 
from design ; firstly, tljiff a Deity exists ; and, 
secondly, that He possesses attributes more or less 
allied to those of human intelligence. But, at this 
embryonic stage of theology, Hume’s progress is 
arrested; and, after a survey of the development 
of dogma, his general corollary” is that — 

“ The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an in cxpl livable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only 
result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject. 
But such is the frailty of human reason and such the irre- 
sistible contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt 
could scarcely be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and 
opposing one species of superstition to another, set them a 
quarrelling; while we ourselves, during their fury and con- 
tention, happily make our escape into the calm, though obscure, 
i^ons of philosophy."— (IV. p. 613.) 
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Thus it may he fairly presumed that Hume ex- 
presses his own sentiments in the words of the 
speech with which Philo concludes the Dialogues ” 

“If the whole of natuml theology, as some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
ambiguous, at least undefined proposition, That the cmm or 
causes of order in the universe proldbly hear some remote analogy 
to human intelligenee: If this proposition be not capable of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication ; If it 
affords no inference that [affects human life or can be the 
source of any action or forbearance : And if the analogy, 
imperfect as it is, can be carried no further than to the human 
intelligence, and cannot be transfeiTed, with any appearance 
of probability, to the other qualities of the mind ; if this really 
be / the case, what can the most inquisitive, contemplative, 
and religious man do more than give a plain, philosophical 
assent to the proposition, as often as it occurs, and believe 
that the arguments on which it is established exceed the 
objections which lie against it? Some astonishment indeed 
will naturally arise from the greatness of the object; some 
melancholy from its obscurity ; some contempt of human 
reason, that it can give no solution more satisfactory with 
regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a question. But 
believe me, Cleanthes, the most natural sentiment which a 
well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is a longing 
desire and expectation that Heaven would be pleased to dis- 
sipate, at least alleviate, this profound ignorance, by affording 
some more particular revelation to mankind, and making 
discoveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
Divine object of our faith. — (11. pp. 547 — 8.) 


^ It is needless to quote the rest of the passage, though I cannot 
refrain from observing that the recommendation which it contains 
that a “man of letters ” should become a philosophical sceptic as 
“ the first and most essential step towards being a sound believing 
Christian, though adopted and largely acted upon by many a 
champion of orthodoxy in these days, is questionable in taste, n it 
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SucIl being the sum total of Hume’s conclusions 
it cannot be said that his theological burden is a 
heavy one. But, if we turn from the ‘‘Natural 
Histoiy of Religion/’ to the “Treatise/’ the 
“Inquiry,” and the “ Dialogues,” the story of what 
happened to the ass laden with salt, who took to the 
water, irresistibly suggests itself. Huino’s theism, 
such as it is, dissolves away in the dialectic river, 
until nothing is left but the verbal sack in which 
it was contained. 

Of the two theistic propositions to which Hume 
is committed, the first is the affiimation of the 
existence of a God, supported by the argument 
from the nature of causation. In the “ Dialogues,” 
Philo, while pushing scepticism to its utmost 
limit, is nevertheless made to say that — 


, where reasonable men treat these subjects, the ques- 
tion can never be concerning the Being, but only the Bfature of 
the Deity. The former truth, as you will observe, is unquestion- 
able and self-evident iN'othing exists without a cause, and the 
original cause of this universe (whatever it be) wo call God, 
and piously ascribe to him, everv species of perfection." — (II. p. 
439 .) 

The expositor of Hume, who wishes to do his 
work thoroughly, as far as it goes, cannot but fall 


be meant as a jest, and more than questionable in morality, if it is 
to be tahen in earnest. To pretend that you believe any doctiine 
for no better reason than that you doubt everything else, would be 
dishonesty if it were not preposterous. 
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into perplexity^ wten lie contrasts this language 
with that of the sections of the third part of the 
'' Treatise,” entitled, Why a Cause is Always Neces- 
sai^ and Of the Idea of Necessary Connexion, 

It is there shown at large that, “every demonstra- 
tion which has been produced for the necessity of a 
cause is fallacious and sophistical” (1. p. Ill) ; it 
is aflfirmed, that “ there is no absolute nor meta- 
physical necessity that every beginning of existence 
should be attended with such an object” [as a 
cause] (I. p. 227) ; and it is roundly asserted, that 

1 A perplexity which, is increased rather than diminished by 
some passages in a letter to Gilbert Elliot of Min to (March 10, 
1751). Hume says, ‘‘You would perceive by the sample I 
have given you that I make Cloanthes the hero of the dialogue ; 
whatever you can think of, to strengthen that side of the argu- 
ment, will be most acceptable to me. Any propensity you 
imagine I have to the other side crept in upon me against my 
will ; and 'tis not long ago that I burned an old manuscript 
book, wrote before I was twenty, which contained, page after 
page, the gradual progress of my thoughts on this head. It 
began with an anxious scent after arg^uments to confirm the 
common opinion ; doubts stole in, dissipated, returned ; were 
again dissipated, returned again ; and it was a perpetual struggle 
of a restless imagination against inclination — perhaps against 
reason. ... I could wish Oleanthes' argument could be so 
analysed as to be rendered quite formal and regular. The pro- 
pensity of the mind towards it — ^unless that propensity were as 
strong and universal as that to believe in our senses and exper- 
ience — ^will still, I am afraid, be esteemed a suspicious founda- 
tion. *Tis here I wish for your assistance. We must endeavour 
to prove that this propensity is somewhat different from our 
inounation to find our own figures in the clouds, our faces in the 
moon, our passions and sentiments even in inanimate matter. 
Such an inclination may and ought to be controlled, and can never 
be a legitimate ground of assent.” (Burton, Lnfe^ I, pp. 331 — 
8.) The picture of Hume here drawn unconsciously by his own 
hand, is unlike enough to the popular conception of him as a 
careless sceptic, loving doubt for doubt s sake. 
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it is " easy for us to conceive any object to bo non- 
existent this moment and existent the next, with- 
out conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or 
productive principle ” (L p. 111). So far from the 
axiom, that whatever begins to exist must have a 
cause of existence, being ‘'self-evident,” as Philo 
calls it, Hume spends the greatest care in showing 
that it is nothing but the product of custom, or 
experience. 

And the doubt thus forced upon one, whetlier 
Philo ought to be taken as Hume’s mouth])iece 
even so far, is increased when we reflect that we 
are dealing with an acute reasoner; and that 
there is no difficulty in drawing the deduction 
from Hume’s own definition of a cause, that the 
very phrase, a “first cause,” involves a contradic- 
tion in terms. He lays down that, — 

** ’Tis an established axiom both in natural and moral pliil- 
osopby, that an object, which exists lor any time in its full 
perfection without producing another, is not its solo cause ; but 
is assisted by some other principle which pushes it from its state 
of inactivity, and makes it exert that energy, of which it was 
secretly possessed.” — (1. p. 106.) 

Now the “ first cause ” is assumed to have ex- 
isted from aU eternity, up to the moment at which 
the universe came into existence. Hence it cannot 
be the sole cause of the universe ; in fact, it was 
no cause at all until it was “assisted by some 
other principle”; consequently the so-called 
“ first cause,” so far as it produces the universe. 
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is in reality an effect of that other principle. 
Moreover, though, in the person of Philo, Hume 
assumes-the axiom that whatever begins to exist 
must have a cause,” which he denies in the 

Treatise,’^ he must have seen, for a child may see, 
that the assumption is of no real service. 

Suppose Y to be the imagined first cause and 
Z to be its effect. Let the letters of the alphabet, 
a, &, c, d, 6,/, Qy in their order, represent successive 
moments of time, and let g represent the partic- 
ular moment at which the effect Z makes its 
appearance. It follows that the cause T could 
not have existed ''in its full perfection” during 
the time a— e, for if it had, then the effect Z would 
have come into existence during that time, which, 
by the hypothesis, it did not do. The cause Y, 
therefore, must have come into existence at/, and if 
“ everything that comes into exitsence has a cause,” 
Y must have had a cause X operating at e, X a cause 
W operating at d ; and so on, ad infinihm?- 

If the only demonstrative argument for the ex- 
istence of a Deity, which Hume advances, thus 
literally, "goes to water” in the solvent of his 
philosophy, the reasoning from the evidence of 
design does not fare much better. If Hume really 

1 Kant employs substantially the same argument Wiirde 
das bochste Wesen in diesor Kotte der Bedingungen steben, so 
wiirde es selbst ein Glied der Rcihe dexselben sein, und eben so 
wie die niederen Glxeder, denen es vorgesetzt ist, nocb fernere 
Untersuebungen wegen seines nocb boberen Grundes erfabren." 
^KrUik, Ed. Hartenstein, p. 422. 
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knew of any valid reply to Philo’s arguments in 
the following passages of the “ Dialogues,” he has 
dealt unfairly by the reader in concealing it : — 

** But because I know you are not much, swayed by names 
and autborities, I shall endeavour to show you, a little more 
distinctly, the inconveniences of that Anthropomorphism, which 
you have embraced ; and shall prove that there is no ground 
to suppose a plan of the world to be formed in the Divine 
mind, consisting of distinct ideas, dilFcrently arranged, in the 
same manner as an architect forms in his head the plan of a 
house which he intends to execute. 

“ It is not easy, I own, to see what is gained by this sup- 
position, whether we judge the matter by limson or by Mxpcr- 
i&fize. We are still obliged to mount higher in order to lind 
the cause of this cause, which you had assigned as satisfactory 
and conclusive. 

“If Uamon (I mean abstract reason, derived from inquiries d 
priori) be not alike mute with regard to all questions concern- 
ing cause and effect, this sentence at least it will venture to 
pronounce : That a mental world, or universe of ideas, requires 
a cause as much as does a material world or universe of 
objects; and, if similar in its arrangemimt, must require a 
similar cause. For what is there in this subject, which should 
occasion a different conclusion or inference ? In an abstract 
view they are entirely alike ; and no difiSculty attends the one 
supposition, which is not common to both of them. 

“Again, when we will needs force Experienec to pronounce 
some sentence, even on those subjects which lie beyond her 
sphere, neither can she perceive any material dilfferonce in this 
particular, between these two kinds of worlds ; but finds them 
to be governed by similar principles, and to depend upon an 
equal variety of causes in their operations. We have specimens 
in miniature of both of them. Our own mind resembles the 
one ; a vegetable or animal body the other. Let experience, 
therefore, judge from these samples. Nothing seems more 
delicate, with regard to its causes, than thought : and as these 
causes never operate in two persons after the same manner, so 
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we never find two persons who think exactly alike. Hor indeed 
does the same person think exactly alike at any two different 
periods of time. A difference of age, of the disposition of his 
body, of weather, of food, of company, of books, of passions ; 
any of these particulars, or others moi-e minute, are sufficient to 
alter the curious machinery of thought, and communicate to it 
very different movements and operations. As far as we can 
judge, vegetables and animal bodies are not more delicate in 
their motions, nor depend upon a greater variety or more 
curious adjustment of springs and principles. 

**How, therefore, shall we satisfy ourselves concerning the 
cause of that Being whom you suppose the Author of Nature, 
or, according to your system of anthropomoi-phism, the ideal 
world in which you trace the material? Have we not the 
same reason to trace the ideal world into another ideal world, 
or new intelligent principle? But if we stop and go no 
farther ; why go so far ? Why not stop at the material world ? 
How can we satisfy ourselves without going on in infinitxm t 
And after all, what satisfaction is there in that infinite pro- 
gression ? Let us remember the story of the Indian philosopher 
and his elephant. It was never more applicable than to the 
present subject. If the material world rests upon a similar 
ideal world, this ideal world must rest upon some other ; and 
so on without end. It were better, therefore, never to look 
beyond the present material world. By supposing it to contain 
the principle of its order within itself, wo really assert it to be 
God ; and the sooner we arrive at that Divine Being, so much 
the better. When you go one step beyond the mundane system 
you only excite an inquisitive humour, which it is impossible 
ever to satisfy. 

“To say, that the different ideas which compose the reason 
of the Supreme Being, fall into order of themselves and by 
their own natures, is really to talk without any precise mean- 
ing. If it has a meaning, I would fain know why it is not 
as good sense to say, that the parts of the material world 
fall into order of themselves, and by their own nature. Can 
the one opinion be intelligible while the other is not so?** 
-<II. pp. 461--4.) 

156 
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Cleantlies, in replying to Philo’s discourse, says 
that it is very easy to answer his arguments ; but, 
as not ^infrequently happens with controversialists, 
he mistakes a reply for an answer, when he 
declares that — 

“ The order and arrangeniont of nature, the curious acljnst- 
ment of final causes, the plain use and intention of every part 
and organ; all these bespeak in the clearest language one 
intelligent cause or author. The heavens and the earth 
join in the same testimony. The whole chorus of nature 
raises one hymn to the praises of its Creator.” — (II. p, 
465.) 

Though the rhetoric of Cleanthes may he 
admired, its irrelevancy to the point at issue 
must he admitted. Wandering still further into 
the region of declamation, he works himself into 
a passion : 

** You alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony. 
You start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections : You ask me 
what is the cause of this cause ? I know not : I caro not ; 
that concerns not me. I have found a Deity ; and here I 
stop my inquiry. Let those go further who are wiser or 
more enterprising.”— (IL p, 466.) 

In other words, 0 Cleanthes, reasoning having 
taken you as far as you want to go, you decline 
to advance any further; even though you fully 
admit that the very same reasoning forbids you 
to stop where you are pleased to cry halt I But 
this is simply forcing your reason to abdicate in 
fovour of your caprice. It is impossible to 
imagine that Hume, of all men in the worldi 
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could have rested satisfied with such an act of 
high-treason against the sovereignty of philosophy. 
We may rather conclude that the last word of 
the discussion, which he gives to Philo, is also his 
own. 

“ If I am still to remain in utter ignorance of causes, and 
can absolutely give an explication of nothing, I shall never 
esteem it any advantage to shove off for a moment a diffi- 
culty, which, you acknowledge, must immediately, in its 
full force, recur upon me. Naturalists’- indeed very justly 
explain particular effects by more general causes, though 
these general causes should remain in the end totally inex- 
plicable ; but they never surely thought it satisfactory to 
explain a particular effect by a particular cause, which was 
no more to be accounted for than the effect itself. An 
ideal system, arranged of itself, without a precedent design, 
is not a whit more explicable than a material one, which 
attains its order in a like manner; nor is there any more 
difficulty in the latter supposition than in the former.’'— {II. p. 
466 .) 

It is obvious that, if Hume had been pushed, 
he must have admitted that his opinion concerning 
the existence of a God, and of a certain remote 
resemblance of bis intellectual nature to that of 
man, was an hypothesis which might possess more 
or less probability, but, on his own principles, 
was incapable of any approach to demonstration. 
And to all attempts to make any practical use 
of his theism; or to prove the existence of the 
attributes of infinite wisdom, benevolence, justice, 
and the like, which are usually ascribed to the 

^ Le, Natural philosophers. 



Deity, by reason, be opposes a searching critical 
negation.^ 

The object of the speech of the imaginary 
Epicurean in the eleventh section of the “Inquiry,” 
entitled “Of a Particular Providence and of a 
Future State,” is to invert the argument of Bishop 
Butler’s “Analogy.” 

That famous defence of theology against the 
a priori scepticism of Freethinkers of the 
eighteenth century, who based their arguments 
on the inconsistency of the revealed scheme of 
salvation with the attributes of the Deity, consists, 
essentially, in conclusively proving that, from a 
moral point of view. Nature is at least as repre- 
hensible as orthodoxy. If you tell me, says 
Butler, in effect, that any part of revealed 
religion must be false because it is inconsistent 
with the divine attributes of justice and mercy; 
I beg leave to point out to you, that there are 
undeniable natural facts which are fully open to 
the same objection. Since you admit that nature 
is the work of God, you are forced to allow that 
such facts are, consistent with his attributes. 
Therefore, you must also admit, that the parallel 
facts in the scheme of orthodoxy are also con- 
sistent with them, and all your arguments to the 
contrary fall to the ground. Q.E.I). In fact, the 

* Htune’s letter to Mure of Caldwell, containing a criticism 
O'f Leechman’s sermon (Burton, I. n. 168). beam strongly on 
this point. 
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solid sense of Butler left the Deism of the 
Freethinkers not a leg to stand upon. Perhaps, 
however, he did not remember the wise saying 
that A man seemeth right in his own cause, but 
another cometh after and judgeth him.'’ Hume’s 
Epicurean philosopher adopts the main arguments 
of the Analogy,” but unfortunately drives them 
home to a conclusion of which the good Bishop 
would hardly have approved. 

deny a Providence, you say, and supreme governor of 
the world, ^ who guides the course of events, and punishes the 
vicious with infamy and disappointment, and rewards the 
virtuous with honour and success in all their undeitakings. 
But surely I deny not the course itself of events which, lies 
open to every one’s inquiry and examination. I acknowledge 
that, in the present order of things, virtue is attended with 
more peace of mind than vice, and meets with a more favo;ir 
able reception from the world. I am sensible that, according 
to the past experience of mankind, friendship is the chief joy 
of human life, and moderation the only source of tranquillity 
and happiness. I never balance between the virtuous and the 
vicious course of life ; but am sensible that, to a well-disposed 
mind, every advantage is on the side of the former. And what 
can you say more, allowing all your suppositions and reason- 
ings ? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of things pro- 
ceeds from intelligence and design. But, whatever it proceeds 
from, the disposition itself, on which depends our happiness 
and miseiw, and consequently our conduct and deportment in 
life, is still the same. It is still open for me, as well as you, 
to regulate my behaviour by my experience of past events. 
And if you affirm that, while a divine providence is allowed, 
and a supreme distributive justice in the uiuveme, I ought to 
expect some more particular reward of the good, and pun- 
ishment of the bad, beyond the ordinary course of events, I 
here find the same fallacy which I have before endeavou^ 
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to detect. You persist in imagining, that if we grant that 
divine existence for which you so earnestly contend, you may 
safely infer consequences from it, and add something to the 
experienced order of nature hy arguing from the attributes 
which you ascribe to your gods. You seem not to remember 
that all your reasoniegs on this subject can only ho drawn 
from effects to causes ; and that every argument, deduced from 
causes to effects, must of necessity he a gross sophism, since 
it is impossible for you to know anytliing of the cause, hut 
what you have antecedently not inferred, but discovered to the 
full, in the effect 

“But what must a philosopher think of those vain rcasoners 
who, instead of regarding the present scene of things as the 
sole object of tlieix contemplation, so far reverse the whole 
course of nature, as to render this life merely a passage to 
something further ; a porch, which leads to a greater and 
vastly different building; a prologue which servos only to 
introduce the piece, and give it more grace and propriety? 
Whence, do you think, can such philosophers derive their 
idea of the gods ? From their own conceit and imagination 
surely. For if they derive it from the present phenomena, 
it would never point to anything further, hut must be exactly 
adjusted to them. That the divinity may possibly ho endowed 
with attributes which we have never soon exerted ; may be 
governed by principles of action which we cannot discover to 
be satisfied ; all this will freely ho allowed. But still this is 
mere possibility and hypothesis. We never can have reason 
to infer any attributes or any principles of action iu him, but 
80 far as we know them to have boon exerted and satisfied. 

Are there any marks of a distributive justice in, the world t 
If you answer in the affirmative, I conclude that since justice 
here exerts itself, it is satisfied. If you reply in the negative, 
I conclude that you have then no reason to aseribe justice, in 
our sense of it, to the gods. If you hold a medium between 
affirmation and negation, hy saying that the justice of the gods 
at present exerts itself in part, but not in its full extent, I 
answer that you have no reason to give it any particular 
extent, but only so far as you see it, at presmt, exert itself/* 
(IT, pp. 164— e.) 
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Thus, the Freethinkers said, the attributes of 
the Deity being ^hat they are, the scheme of 
orthodoxy is inconsistent with them ; whereupon 
Butler gave the crushing reply: Agreeing with 
you as to the attributes of the Deity, nature, by 
its existence, proves that the things to which you 
object are quite consistent with them. To whom 
enters Hume’s Epicurean with the remark : Then, 
as nature is our only measure of the attributes of 
the Deity in their practical manifestation, what 
warranty is there for supposing that such measure 
is anywhere transcended ? That the other side ” 
of nature, if there be one, is governed on different 
principles from this side 1 

Truly on this topic silence is golden; while 
speech reaches not even the dignity of sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal, and is but the weary 
clatter of an endless logomachy. One can but 
suspect that Hume also had reached this con- 
duction; and that his shadowy and inconsistent 
theism was the expression of his desire to rest in 
a state of mind, which distinctly excluded nega- 
tion, while it included as little as possible of 
affirmation, respecting a problem which he felt 
to be hopelessly insoluble. 

But, whatever might be the views of the 
philosopher as to the arguments for theism, the 
historian could have no doubt respecting its 
many-shaped existence, and the great part which 
it has played in the world. Here, then, was a 
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body of natural facts to be investigated sciontific- 
ally, and the result of Hume’s inquiries is 
embodied in the remarkable essay on the 
“Natural History of Eeligion” Hume antici- 
pated the results of modern investigation in 
declaring fetishism and polytheism to be the 
form in which savage and ignorant men naturally 
clothe their ideas of the unknown influences 
which govern their destiny; and they are poly- 
theists rather than monotlieists because, — 


. The first ideas of religion arose, not from a contem- 
plation of the works of nature, but from a cotuu'vn with regard 
to the events of life, and from the incessant ho))es and fears 
which, actuate the human mind. ... in order to carry men’s 
attention beyond the present course of things, or load thorn 
into any inference concerning invisible intolligcnt power, they 
must be actuated by some passion which prompts their thought 
and reflection, some motive which urges tiieir first enquiry. 
But what passion shall wo have recourse to, for explaining an 
effect of such mighty consequence 2 'Not speculative curiosity 
merely, or the pure love of tmth. That motive is too refined 
for such gross apprehensions, and would lead men into enquiries 
concerning the frame of nature, a subject too largo and compre- 
hensive for their narrow capacities, No passions, therefore, can 
he supposed to work on such barbarians, but the ordinaiy affec- 
tions of humane life ; the anxious concern for happiness, the 
dread of future misery, the terror of death, the thirst of re- 
venge, the appetite for food and other necessaries. Agitated by 
hopes and fears of this nature, especially the lattci*, men sem- 
tinize, with a ti’embling curiosity, the course of future causes, 
and examine the various and contraiy events of human life. 
And in this disordered scene, with eyes still more disordered 
and astonished, they see the first obscure traces of divinity.’^ — 
(IV. pp. 443—4.) 
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The shape assumed by these first traces of 
divinity is that of the shadows of men's own 
minds, projected out of themselves by their 
imaginations : — 

“ There is an universal tendency among mankind to conceive 
all beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object those 
qualities with 'which, they are familiarly acquainted, and of 
which they are intimately conscious. . . . The unknown causes 
which continually employ their thought, appearing always in 
the same aspect, are all apprehended to be of the same kind or 
species. Nor is it long before we ascribe to them thought, and 
reason, and passion, and sometimes even the limbs and figures 
of men in order to biing them nearer to a resemblance with 
ourselves." — (IV. pp. 446 — 7.) 

Hume asks whether polytheism really deserves 
the name of theism. 

**Our ancestors in Europe, before the revival of letters, 
believed as we do at present, that there was one supreme God, 
the author of nature, whose power, though in itself uncontrol- 
lable, was yet often exerted by the interposition of his angels 
and subordinate ministers, who executed his sacred purposes. 
But they also believed, that all nature was full of other invisible 
powers ; fairies, goblins, elves, sprights ; beings stronger and 
mightier than men, but much inferior to the celestial natures 
who surround the throne of God. Now, suppose that any one, 
in these ages, had denied the existence of God and of his angels, 
would not his impiety justly have deserved the appellation of 
atheism, oven though he had still allowed, by some odd capri- 
cious reasoning, that the popular stories of elves and fairies wem 
just and well grounded ? The difference, on the one hand, 
between such a person and a genuine theist, is infinitely greater 
than that, on the other, between him and one that absolutely 
excludes all invisible intelligent power. And it is a fallacy, 
merely from the casual resemblance of names, without any 
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conformity of meaning, to rank sucli opposite opinions under 
the same denomination. 

“To any one who considers justly of the matter, it will 
appear that the gods of the polytheists are no better than the 
elves and fairies of our ancestors, and merit as little as any pious 
worahip and veneration. Those pretended religionists are really 
a kind of superstitious atheists, and acknowledge no being that 
corresponds to our idea of a Deity. No first principle of mind 
or thought ; no supremo government and administration ; no 
divine contrivance or intention in the fabric of the world.” — 
(ly. pp. 460—51.) 

The doctrine that yon may call an atheist 
anybody whose ideas about the Deity do not 
correspond with your own, is so largely acted 
upon by persons who are certainly not of Hume's 
way of thinking and, probably, so far from having 
read him, would shudder to open any book 
bearing his name, except the “ History of England," 
that it is surprising to trace the theory of their 
practice to such a source. 

But on thinking the matter over, this theory 
seems so consonant with reason, that one feels 
ashamed of having suspected many excellent 
persons of being moved by mere malice and 
viciousness of temper to call other folks atheists, 
when, after all, they have been obeying a purely 
intellectual sense of fitness. As Hume says, tmly 
enough, it is a mere fallacy, because two people 
use the same names for things, the ideas of which 
are mutually exclusive, to rank such opposite 
opinions under the same denomination. If the 
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Jew says, that the Deity is absolute unity, and 
that it is sheer blasphemy to say that He ever 
became incarnate in the person of a man ; and, if 
the Trinitarian says, that the Deity is numerically 
three as well as numerically one, and that it is 
sheer blasphemy to say that He did not so become 
incarnate, it is obvious enough that each must be 
logically held to deny the existence of the other's 
Deity. Therefore ; that each has a scientific right 
to call the other an atheist; and that, if he 
refrains, it is only on the ground of decency and 
good manners, which should restrain an honour- 
able man from employing even scientifically 
justifiable language, if custom has given it an 
abusive connotation. While one must agree with 
Hume, then, it is, nevertheless, to be wished that 
he had not set the bad example of calling poly- 
theists ‘‘ superstitious atheists.” It probably did 
not occur to him that, by a parity of reasoning, 
the Unitarians noight justify the application of 
the same language to the Ultramontanes, and mce 
versd. But, to return from a digression which 
may not be wholly unprofitable, Hume proceeds 
to show in what manner polytheism incorporated 
physical and moral allegories, and naturally 
accepted hero-worship; and he sums up his 
views of the first stages of the evolution of 
theology as follows: — 

** These then are the general principles of polytheism, founded 
in human nature, and little or nothing dependent on caprice or 
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accident. As the ccmses which bestow happiness or misery, are 
in general very little known and very uncertain, our anxious 
concern endeavours to attain a determinate idea of them ; and 
finds no better expedient than to represent them as intelligent, 
voluntaiy agents, like onrsclvos, only somewhat superior in 
power and wisdom. The limited influence of these agents, and 
their proximity to human weakness, introduce the various 
distribution and division of their authority, and thereby give 
rise to allegory. The same principles naturally deify mortals, 
superior in power, courage, or understanding, and produce hero- 
worship ; together with fabulous history and mythological 
tindition, in all its wild and unaccountable forms. And as an 
invisible spiritual intelligence is an object too roPiiied for vulgar 
apprehension, men naturally affix it to some sensible representa- 
tion ; such as either the more conspicuous parts of nature, or 
the statues, images, and pictures, which a more refined age 
forms of its divinities,”— (IV. p. 461.) 

How did the further stage of theology, mono- 
theism, arise out of polytheism ? Hume replies, 
certainly not by reasonings from first causes or 
any sort of fine-drawn logic : — 

‘'Even at this day, and in Europe, ask any of the vulgar why 
he believes in an Omnipotent Creator of the world, he will 
never mention the beauty of final causes, of which ho is wholly 
ignorant : He will not hold out his hand and bid you contem- 
plate the suppleness and variety of joints in his fingers, their 
bending all one way, the counterpoise which they receive from 
the thumb, the softness and fleshy parts of the inside of the 
hand, with all the other circumstances winch render that 
member fit for the use to which it was destined. To these ho has 
been long accustomed ; aud he beholds them with listlessness and 
unconcern. He will tell you of the sudden and unexpected death 
of such-a-one ; the fall and bruise of such another ; the excessive 
drought of this season ; the cold and rains of another. These he 
ascribes to the immediate operation of Providence : And such 
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events as, witli good reasoners, are the chief difficulties in admit- 
ting a Supreme Intelligence, are with him the sole arguments for 

it. . . . 

“We may conclude therefore, upon the whole, that since the 
vulgar, in nations which have embraced the doctrine of theism, 
still build it upon irrational and superstitious gi'ounds, they are 
never led into that opinion by any process of argument, but by 
a certain train of thinking, more suitable to their genius and 
capacity. 

“ It may readily happen, in an idolatrous nation, that though 
men admit the existence of several limited deities, yet there is 
some one God, whom, in a particular manner, they make the 
object of their worship and adoration. They may either sup- 
pose, that, in the distribution of power and territory among the 
Gods, their nation was subjected to the jurisdiction of that 
particular deity ; or, reducing heavenly objects to the model of 
things below, they may represent one god as the prince of 
supreme magistrate of the rest, who, though of the same nature, 
rules them with an authority like that which an earthly sover- 
eign exerts over his subjects and vassals. Whether this god, 
therefore, be considered as their peculiar patron, or as the 
general sovereign of heaven, his votaries will endeavour, by 
every art, to insinuate themselves into his favour ; and suppos- 
ing him to be pleased, like themselves, with praise and flattery, 
there is no eulogy or exaggeration which will be spared in their 
addresses to him. In proportion as men’s fears or distresses 
become more urgent, they still invent new strains of adulation ; 
and even he who outdoes his predecessor in swelling the titles 
of his divinity, is sure to be outdone by his successor in newer 
and more pompons epithets of praise. Thus they proceed, till 
at last they arrive at infinity itself, beyond which there is no 
further progress ; And it is well if, in striving to get further, 
and to represent a magnificent simplicity, they run not into 
inexplicable mystery, and destroy the intelligent nature of their 
deity, on which alone any rational worship or adoration can be 
founded, While they confine themselves to the notion of a 
perfect being, the Creator of the world, they coincide, by chance, 
with the principles of reason and true philosophy ; though they 
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are guided to that notion, not by reason, of which they are in a 
great measui’e incapable, but by the adulation and fears of the 
most vulgar superstition.” — (IV. pp. 463-6.) 

“ Hay, if we should suppose, what never happens, that a 
popular religion were found, in which it was expressly declared, 
that nothing but morality could gain the divine favour ,* if 
an order of priests were instituted to inculcate this opinion, 
in daily sermons, and with all the arts of perauasion ; yet so 
inveterate are the people’s prejudices, that, for want of some 
other superstition they would make the very attendance on 
these sermons the essentials of religion, rather than place 
them in virtue and good morals. The sublime prologue of 
Zaleucus’ laws inspired not the Lociiana, so far as wo can 
learn, with any sounder notions of the measures of acceptance 

with the deity, than were familiar to the other Greeks ” 

(IV. p. 605.) 

It has been remarked that Hume's "writings are 
singularly devoid of local colour; of allusions to 
the scenes with which he was farailiar, and to the 
people from whom he sprang. Yet, surely, the 
Lowlands of Scotland were more in his thoughts 
than the Zephyrean promontory, and the hard 
visage of John Knox peered from behind the 
mask of Zaleucus, when this passage left his pen. 
Nay, might not an acute German critic discern 
therein a reminiscence of that eminently Scottish 
institution, a "Holy Fair”? where, as Hume’s 
young contemporary sings : — 

*** * * opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals ; 

An’ aff the godly pour in thranga 
To gie the jars and barrels 
A lift that day. 
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‘^What signifies Ms “barren sMne 
Of moral powers and reason 1 
His English stylo and gesture fi.ne 
Are a* clean out of season. 

Like Socrates or Antonino, 

Or some auld pagan heathen, 

The moral man he does define, 

But ne’er a word o’ faith in 

That’s right that day.”^ 

1 Bums published the Soly Fair only ten years after Hume’s 
death* 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SOUL: THE DOCTRINE OF IMMOETALITT 

Dbscabtes taught that an absolute difference of 
kind separates matter, as that which possesses 
extension, from spirit, as that which thinks. 
They not only have no character in common, hut 
it is inconceivable that they should have any. On 
the assumption, that the attributes of the two 
were wholly different, it appeared to be a 
necessary consequence that the hypothetical 
causes of these attributes — their respective 
substances — ^must be totally different. Notably, 
in the matter of divisibility, since that which has 
no extension cannot be divisible, it secured that 
the chose pm^ante, the soul, must be an indivisible 
entity. 

Later philosophers, accepting this notion of the 
soul, were naturally much perplexed to under- 
stand how, if matter and spirit had nothing in 
common, they could act and react on one another. 
AU the changes of matter being modes of motion, 
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the difficulty of understanding how a moving 
extended material body was to affect a think- 
ing thing which had no dimension, was as great 
as that involved in solving the problem of how 
to hit a nominative case with a stick. Hence, 
the successors of Descartes either found them- 
selves obliged, with the Occasionalists, to call in 
the aid of the Deity, who was supposed to he 
a sort of go-between betwixt matter and spirit ; 
or they had recourse, with Leibnitz, to the doc- 
trine of pre-established harmony, which denied 
any influence of the body on the soul, or vice vcrsd, 
and compared matter and spirit to two clocks so 
accurately regulated to keep time with one 
another, that the one struck whenever the other 
pointed to the hour; or, with Berkeley, they 
abolished the substance” of matter altogether, 
as a superfluity, though they failed to see that the 
same arguments equally justified the abolition of 
soul as another superfluity, and the reduction of 
the universe to a series of events or phenomena ; 
or, finally, with Spinoza, to whom Berkeley makes 
a perilously close approach, they asserted the 
existence of only one substance, with two chief 
attributes, the one, thought, and the other, exten- 
sion. 

There remained only one possible position, which, 
had it been taken up earlier, might have saved an 
immensity of trouble ; and that was to affirm that 
we do not, and cannot, know anything about the 
166 
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" substance ” either of the thinking thing, or of 
the extended thing. And Hume’s sound common 
sense led him to defend the thesis which Locke 
had already foreshadowed, with respect to the 
question of the substance of the soul. Hume 
enunciates two opinions. The first is that the 
question itself is unintelligible, and therefore 
cannot receive any answer; the second is that 
the popular doctrine respecting the immateriality, 
simplicity, and indivisibility of a thinking sub- 
stance is a " true atheism, and will serve to justify 
all those sentiments for which Spinoza is so 
universally infamous.” 

In support of the first opinion, Hume points out 
that it is impossible to attach any definite mean- 
ing to the word “ substance ” when employed for 
the hypothetical substratum of soul and matter. 
For if we define substance as that which may 
exist by itself, the definition does not distinguish 
the soul from perceptions. It is perfectly easy to 
conceive that states of consciousness are self-sub- 
sistent. And, if the substance of the soul is 
defined as that in which perceptions inhere, what 
is meant by the inherence ? Is such inherence 
conceivable? If conceivable, what evidence is 
there of it ? And what is the use of a substratum 
to things which, for anything we know to the 
contrary, are capable of existing by themselves ? 

Moreover, it may be added, supposing the soul 
has a substance, how do we know that it is differ- 
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ent from the substance, which, on like grounds, 
must he supposed to underlie the qualities of 
matter ? 

Again, if it he said that our personal identity 
requires the assumption of a substance which 
remains the same while the accidents of perception 
shift and change, the question arises what is 
meant by personal identity ? 

“ For my part,” says Hrnno, “ wten I enter most intimately 
into wliat I call myself ^ I always stumble on some particular 
perception or otbor, of he^ or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure),/! never can catch myself at any 
time without a perception, and never can observe anything 
but the perception. Wlien my perceptions are removed for 
any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, 
and may be truly said not to exist. And were all my percep- 
tions removed by death, and I could neither think, nor feel, 
nor see, nor love, nor hate, after the dissolution of my body, 

I should be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is 
further requisite to make mo a perfect nonentity. If any one, 
upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks he has a 
different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no 
longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he maybe in 
the right as well as I, and that we are essentially different in 
this particular. He may perhaps perceive something simple 
and continued which he calls himself, though I am certain there 
is no such principle in me. 

“ But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which suc- 
ceed one another with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in 
a perpetual flux and movement . . . The mind is a kind of 
theatre, where several perceptions successively make their 
appearance, pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in an infinite 
variety of postures and situations. There is properly no 
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simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in tlilToront, whatever 
natural propension we may have to imagine that simplicity 
and identity. The comparison of the theatre must not mislead 
ns. They are the successive perceptions only that constitute 
the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the place 
where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of which 
it is composed. 

“What then gives so groat a proponsion to ascribe an 
identity to these successive x>crcoptions, and to suppose our- 
selves possessed of an invariable and uninterrupted existence 
tlrrougli the whole course of our lives ? In order to answer 
this question, we must distinguish between personal identity 
as it regards our thought and imagination, and os it regards 
our passions, or the concern we take in ourselves. The first 
is our present subject ; and to explain it perfectly we must 
take the matter pretty deep, and account for that identity 
which we attribute to plants and animals ; there being a great 
analogy betwixt it and the identity of a solf or person (I 
pp. S21, 322.) 


Perfect identity is exhibited by an object 
which remains unchanged throughout a certain 
time; perfect diversity is seen in two or more 
objects which are separated by intervals of space 
and periods of time. But, in both these cases, 
there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
identity and diversity, and it is impossible to say 
when an object ceases to be one and becomes 
two. 

When a sea-anemone multiplies, by division, 
there is a time during which it is said to be one 
animal partially divided; but after a while, it 
becomes two animals adherent ^ together, and the 
limit between these conditions is purely arbitrary. 
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So in mineralogy, a crystal of a definite chemical 
composition may have its substance replaced, 
particle by particle, by another chemical com- 
pound. When does it lose its primitive identity 
and become a new thing ? 

Again, a plant or an animal, in the course of its 
existence, from the condition of an egg or seed to 
the end of life, remains the same neither in form, 
nor in structure, nor in the matter of which it is 
composed : every attribute it possesses is con- 
stantly changing, and yet we say that it is always 
one and the same individual. And if, in this case, 
we attribute identity without supposing an in- 
divisible immaterial something to underlie and con- 
dition that identity, why should we need the sup- 
position in the case of that succession of changeful 
phenomena we call the mind ? 

In fact, we ascribe identity to an individual 
plant or animal, simply because there has been no 
moment of time at which we could observe any 
division of it into parts separated by time or space. 
Every experience we have of it is as one thing 
and not as two ; and we sum up our experiences 
in the ascription of identity, although we know 
quite well that, strictly speaking, it has not been 
the same for any two moments. 

So with the mind. Our perceptions flow in 
even succession ; the impressions of the present 
moment are inex^- icably mixed up with the 
memories of yesterday and the expectations of 
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to-morrow, and all are connected by the links of 
cause and effect. 

**. . . . as the same individual lepnlilicniay not only change 
its members, but also its laws and coiistitntions ; in lilie 
manner the same person may vary his character and disposi- 
tion, as well as his impressions and ideas, without losing his 
identity. Whatever changes ho endxires, his several parts are 
still connected by the relation of causation. And, in this view, 
our identity with regard to the passions serves to corroborate 
that with regard to the imagination, by the making our 
distant perceptions influence each other, and by giving us a 
present concern for our past or future pains or pleasures. 

'^As memory alone acquaints us with the continuance and 
extent of this succession of perceptions, 'tis to be considered, 
upon that account chiefly, as the source of personal identity. 
Had we no memory we never should have any notion of 
causation, nor consequently of that chain of causes and elfects 
which constitute our self or person. But having once acquired 
this notion of causation from the memory, we can extend the 
same chain of causes, and consequently the identity of our 
persons, beyond our memory, and can comprehend times, and 
circumstances, and actions, which wo have entirely forgot, but 
suppose in general to have existed. For how few of our past 
actions are there of which we have any memory ? Who can 
tell me, for instance, what ’were his thoughts and actions on 
the first of January, 1715, the eleventh of March, 1719, and the 
third of August, 1733 ? Or will he affirm, because he has 
entirely forgot the incidents of those days, that the present self 
is not the same person with the self of that time, and by that 
means overturn all the most established notions of personal 
identity ? In this view, therefore, memory does not so much 
produce dLS discover personal identity, by showing us the relation 
of cause aud effect among owt different perceptions. *Twill be 
incumbent on those who affirm that memory produces entirely 
our personal identity, to give a reason why we can thus extend 
our identity beyond our memory. 

** The whole of this doctrine leads us to a conclusion whicih 
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is of great importance in tlie present affair, viz. that all the 
nice and subtle questions concerning personal identity, can 
never possibly be decided, and are to be regarded rather as 
grammatical than as philosophical difficulties. Identity de- 
pends on the relations of ideas, and these relations produce 
identity by means of that easy transition they occasion. But 
as the relations, and the easiness of the transition may diminish 
by insensible degrees, we have no just standard by which we 
can decide any dispute concerning the time when they acquire 
or lose a title to the name of identity. All the disputes con- 
cerning the identity of connected objects are merely verbal, 
except so far as the relation of parts gives rise to some 
fiction or imaginary principle of union, as we have already 
observed. 

“What I have said concerning the first origin and uncer- 
tainty of our notion of identity, as applied to the human mind, 
may be extended, with little or no variation, to that of dm- 
plioity. An object, whose different co-existent parts are bound 
together by a close relation, operates upon the imagination 
after much the same manner as one perfectly simple and un- 
divisible, and requires not a much greater stretch of thought in 
order to its conception. From this similarity of operation we 
attribute a simplicity to it, and feign a principle of union as the 
support of this simplicity, and the centre of all the different 
parte and qualities of the object.*" — (I, pp. 331-3.) 

The result of Hume’s reasoning comes to 
this ■we use the name of body for the sum of 
the phenomena which make up our corporeal 
existence, so we employ the name of soul for the 
sum of the phenomena which constitute our 
mental existence ; and we have no more reason, in 
the latter case, than in the former, to suppose that 
there is anything beyond the phenomena which 
answers to the name. In the case of the soul, as 
in that of the body, the idea of substance is & 
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mere fiction of the imagination, This conclusion 
is nothing but a rigorous application of Berkeley's 
reasoning concerning matter to mind, and it is 
fully adopted by Kant.^ 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the 
conception of a soul, as a substantive thing, is 
a mere figment of the imagination; and that, 
vrhether it exists or not, we can by no possibility 
know anything about it, the inquiry as to the 
durability of the soul may seem superfluous. 

Nevertheless, there is still a sense in which, 
even under these conditions, such an inquiry is 
justifiable. Leaving aside the problem of the 
substance of the soul, and taking the word '' soul ” 
simply as a name for the series of mental 
phenomena which make up an individual mind ; 
it remains open to us to ask, whether that series 
commenced with, or before, the series of 
phenomena which constitute the corresponding 
individual body ; and whether it terminates with 
the end of the corporeal series, or goes on after 
the existence of the body has ended. And, in 
both cases, tliere arises the further question, 
whether the excess of duration of the mental 
series over that of the body, is finite or in- 
finite. 

^ ‘‘Our intemal intuition skews no permanent existence, for 
tke Ego is only tlie consciousness of my thinking.’' ** There is 
no means whatever by which we can learn anything respecting 
the constitution of the soul, so far as regards the possibility o1 
its separate existence .” — KrUikvon dm der rcimn 

Vemunft 
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Hume lias discussed some of these questions in 
the remarkable essay “ On the Immortality of the 
Soul,” which was not pubUshed till after his death, 
and which seems long to have remained but little 
known. Nevertheless, indeed, possibly, for that 
reason, its influence has been manifested in un- 
expected quarters, and its main ai-guments have 
been adduced by archiepiscopal and episcopal 
authority in evidence of the value of revelation. 
Dr. Whately,^ sometime Archbishop of Dublin, 
paraphrases Hume, though he forgets to cite him; 
and Bishop Courtenay’s elaborate work,^ dedicat- 
ed to the Archbishop, is a development of that 
prelate’s version of Hume’s essay. 

This little piece occupies only some ten pages, 
but it is not wondeiful that it attracted an acute 
logician like Whately, for it is a model of clear 
and vigorous statement. The argument hardly 
admits of condensation, so that I must let Hume 
speak for himself : — 

“ By the mere light of reason it seems difficult to prove the 
immortality of the soul : the arguments for it are commonly 
derived either from metaphysical topics, or moral, or physical. 


^ Essays on Some of the Pemliariiies of the Christian Eeligion^ 
(Essay I. Revelation of a Future State), by Richard “Whately, 
D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition, revised, 1846. 

® The Future States: their Evidences and Nature; eemsidered 
on Principles Physical ^ Moral, and Scriptural, with the Design 
of showing the Valm of the Gospel R&oelation, by the Right Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kingston (JamaicaX 
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But in reality it is the gospel, and the gospel alono, that has 
brought Ufe and immortality to light ^ 

**1. Metaphysical topics suppose that the soul is im- 
material, and that ’tis impossible for thought to belong to a 
material substance.® But just metaphysics teach ns that the 
notion of substance is wholly confused and imperfcft ; and that 
wo have no other idea of any substance, than as an aggregate of 
particular qualities inhering in an unknown something. Matter, 
therefore, and spirit, are at bottom equally unknown, and we 
cannot determine what qualities inhere in tho one or in the 
other.® They likewise teach us that nothing can be clecudcd 
d priori concerning any cause or ofleet ; and that experience, 
being the only source of our judgments of this nature, wo 
cannot know from any other principle, whether matter, by its 
structure or arrangement, may not bo tho cause of thought. 
Abstract reasonings cannot decide any question of fact or 
existence. Bxrt admitting a spiritual substanco to bo disprrsed 
throughout the universe, like tho ethereal iiro of tho Stoics, 
and to be the only inherent subject of thought, wc bavo 
reason to conclude from analoffy, that nature uses it after tho 
manner she docs tho other substanco, maikr. She omployvj it 
as a kind of paste or clay ; modihos it into a variety of U rms 


^ “Fow that * Jesus Christ brought life and immortahty to 
light through the Gospel,' and that in tho most literal aense, 
which implies that tho revelation of tho doetvino is peculiar to 
His Gospel, seems to be at least the most obvious meaning of 
the Scriptures of the Few Testamont.’'~-’Whatcly, to. p. 27. 

® Compare Of the Immateriality cf the Section V. of 
Part IV., Book I., of the Treatm, in which Hume concludes 
(L p. 319) that, whether it be material or immaterial, in both 
- cases the metaphysical argunumts for tho immortality of tire souf 
are equally inconclusive ; and in both cases the moral argu- 
ments and those derived from the analogy of nature are equally 
strong and convincing.” 

The question again respecting the materiality of the soul 
18 one which I am at a loss to understand clearly, till it shall 
have been clearly determined what matter is, 'We know nothing 
of it, any more than of mind, except its attributes/'— Whately, 
l*c, p. 66, 
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or existences ; dissolves after a time eacL modification and 
from its substance erects a new fonn. As the same material 
substance may successively compose the bodies of all animals, 
the same spiritual substance may compose their minds : Their 
consciousness, or that system of thought which they formed 
during life, may be continually dissolved by death, and 
nothing interests them in the new modification. The most 
positive assertors of the mortality of the soul never denied 
the immortality of its substance; and that an immaterial 
substance, as well as a material, may lose its memory or con- 
sciousness, appears in part from experience, if the soul be 
immaterial- Reasoning from the common conrse of nature, 
and without supposing any new interposition of the Supreme 
Cause, which ought always to be excluded from philosophy, 
what is incorruptible must also be ingcnerable. The soul, there- 
fore, if immortal, existed before our birth, and if the former 
existence noways concerned us, neither will the latter. Animals 
undoubtedly feel, think, love, hate, will, and even reason, 
though in a more imperfect manner than men : Are their souls 
also immaterial and immortal ? ^ 

Hume next proceeds to consider the moral argu- 
ments^ and chiefly ^ 

* . * . those derived from the justice of God, which is sup- 
posed to be further interested in the future punishment of the 
vicious and reward of the virtuous.” 

But if by the justice of God "we mean the same 
attribute which we call justice in ourselves, then 
why should either reward or punishment be 

1 **None of those who contend for the natural immortality of 
the soul . . . have been able to extricate themselves from one 
difficulty, viz. that all their arguments apply, with exactly the 
same forces to prove an immortality, not only of bn^, but even 
of planM ; though in such a condusion as this they are never 
willing to acq[uiesee.” — ^Whately, Z.c. p. 67. 
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extended beyond this life ? ^ Our sole means of 
knowing anything is the reasoning faculty which 
God has given us; and that reasoning faculty 
not only denies us any conception of a future 
state, but fails to furnish a single valid argument 
in favour of the belief that the mind will endure 
after the dissolution of the body. 

. If any purpose of nature be clear, we may aiHrin that 
the whole scope and intention of man’s creation, so far as wo 
can judge by natural reason, is limited to the liresont life.” 

To the argument that the powers of man are so 
much greater than the needs of this life require, 
that they suggest a future scene in which they 
can be employed, Hume replies : — 

If the reason of man gives him great superiority above 
other animals, his necessities are proportionably multiplied 
upon him ; his whole time, his whole capacity, activity, courage, 
and passion, find sufficient employment in fencing against the 
miseries of his present condition ; and j&:c(iuontly, nay, almost 
always, are too slender ftyr the business assigned thorn. A pair of 
shoes, perhaps, was never yet wrought to the highest degree of per- 
fection that commodity is capable of attaining ; yet it is neces- 
sary, at least very useful, that there should be some politicians and 
moralists, even some geometers, poots and philosophers, among 

^ are we therefore authorised to infer A priori, inde- 

pendent of Revelation, a future state of retribution, from the 
irregularities prevailing in the present life, since that future 
state do^ not account fully for these irregularities. It may 
explain, indeed, how present evil may he conducive to future 
good, hut not why the good could not be attained without the 
evil : It may reconcile with our notions of the divine justice the 
pr^ent prosperity of the wicked, but it does not account for the 
existence of the wicked.”— Whately, le. pp. 69 . 70 . 
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mankind. The powers of men are no more superior to their wants, 
considered merely in this life, than those of foxes and hares are, 
compared to their wants and to their period of existence. The 
inference from parity of reason is therefore obvious.” 

In sliort, Hume argues that, if the faculties 
with which we are endowed are unable to discover 
a future state, and if the most attentive consider- 
ation of their nature serves to* show that they are 
adapted to this life and nothing more, it is surely 
inconsistent with any conception of justice that 
we should be dealt with as if we had, all along, 
had a clear knowledge of the fact thus carefully 
concealed from us. What should we think of the 
justice of a father, who gave his son every reason 
to suppose that a trivial fault would only be 
visited by a box on the ear ; and then, years after- 
wards, put him on the rack for a week for the 
same fault ? 

Again, the suggestion arises, if God is the 
cause of all things, he is responsible for evil as 
well as for good ; and it appears utterly irrecon- 
cilable with our notions of justice that he should 
punish another for that which he has, in fact, done 
himself. Moreover, just punishment bears a 
proportion to the offence, while suffering which is 
infinite is ijpso facto disproportionate to any finite 
deed. 

^'Wliy then eternal punishment for the temporary offences 
tvf 30 frail a creature as man 1 Can any one approve of Alex- 
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ander’s rage, who intended to exterminate a whole nation 
because they had seized his favourite horse Buchophalus ? 

“Heaven and hell suppose two distinct species of men, the 
good and the bad ; but the greatest part of mankind float be- 
twixt vice and virtue. Were one to go round tho world with the 
intention of giving a good supper to tho righteous and a sound 
drubbing to the wicked, ho would frequently be embaiTassed in 
bis choice, and would find the merits and demerits of most men 
and women scarcely amount to the value of either.” ^ 

One can but admire the broad humanity and 
the insight into the springs of action manifest in 
this passage. Comprendre est d moitii pardonmr. 
The more one knows of the real conditions which 
determine men’s acts the less one finds either to 
praise or blame. For kindly David Hume, “the 
damnation of one man is an infinitely greater 
evil in the universe than the subversion of a 
thousand million of kingdoms.” And he would 
have felt with his countryman Bums, that even 
“ auld Nickie Ben ” should “ hae a chance.” 

As against those who reason for the necessity of 
a future state, in order that the justice of the 
Deity may be satisfied, Hume’s argumentation 
appears unanswerable. For if the justice of God 


1 “So reason also shows, that for man to expect to earn for 
himself by the practice of virtue, and claim, as his just riglit,' 
an immortality of exalted happiness, is a most extravagant and 
^undless pretension. ”—Whatoly, le, p. 101. On the other 
hand, however, the Archbishop sees no unreasonableness in a 
man*s earning for himself an immortality of intense unhappi- 
ness hy^e practice of vice. So that life is, naturally, a venture 
in which you may lose all, but can earn nothing. It may be 
thought somewhat hard upon mankind if they are pushed into 
a speculation of this sort, willy-nilly. 
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resembles wbat we mean by justice, tbe bestowal 
of infinite happiness for finite well-doing and in- 
finite misery for finite ill-doing, it is in no sense 
just. And, if tbe justice of God does not resemble 
what we mean by justice, it is an abuse of 
language to employ the name of justice for the 
attribute described by it. But, as against those 
who choose to argue that there is nothing in what 
is known to us of the attributes of the Deity in- 
consistent with a future state of rewards and 
punishments, Hume’s pleadings have no force. 
Bishop Butler’s argument that, inasmuch as the 
visitation of our acts by rewards and punishments 
take^ place in this life, rewards and punishments 
must be consistent with the attributes of the 
Deity, and therefore may go on as long as the 
mind endures, is unanswerable. Whatever exists 
is, by the hypothesis, existent by the wiU of God ; 
and, therefore, the pains and pleasures which 
exist now may go on existing for all etermty, 
either increasing, diminishing, or being endlessly 
varied in their intensity, as they are now. 

It is remarkable that Hume does not refer to 
the sentimental arguments for the immortahty of 
the soul which are so much in vogue at the 
present day ; and which are based upon our desire 
for a longer conscious existence than that which 
nature appears to have allotted to us. Perhaps 
he did not think them worth notice. For indeed 
it is not a little strange, that our strong desire 
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that a certain occurrence should happen should 
be put forward as evidence that it -will happen. 
If my intense desire to see the friend, from whom 
I have parted, does not bring him from the other 
side of the world, or take me thither; if the 
mother’s agonised prayer that her child should 
live has not prevented him from dying ; experi- 
ence certainly affords no presumption that the 
strong desire to be alive after death, which we' 
call the aspiration after immortality, is any more 
likely to be gratified. As Hume truly says, " All 
doctrines are to he suspected which are favoured 
by our passions;” and the doctrine, that we are 
immortal because we should extremely like to he 
so, contains the quintessence of suspiciousness. 

In respect of the existence and attributes of 
the soul, as of those of the Deity, then, logic 
is powerless and reason silent. At the most 
we can get no further than the conclusion of 
Kant : — 


“ After we have satisfied ourselves of the vanity of all the 
amhitious attempts of reason to fly beyond the bounds of expe- 
rience, enough remains of practical value to content us. It is 
tae that no one may hoast that he hmwa that God and a future 
life exist ; for, if he possesses such knowledge, ho is just the 
man for whom I have long been seeking. All knowledge 
(touohing an object of more reason) can be communicated, and 
therefore I might hope to see my own knowledge inoroased to 
this prodi^ons extent, by his instruction. No ; our conviotioa 
in these matters is not Xogi/saX, hut moral certainty ; and, inas- 
much as it rests upon subjective grounds, (of moral disposition) 
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I must not even say: it is morally certain tliat there is a 
God, and so on ; hut, I am morally certain, and so on. That 
is to say : the belief in a God and in another world is so inter- 
woven with my moral nature, that the former can no more 
vanish, than the latter can ever he tom from me. 

“ The only point to be remarked here is that this act of faith 
of the intellect ( Vermmftglaule) assumes the existence of moral 
dispositions. If we leave them aside, and suppose a mind 
quite indifferent to moral laws, the inquiry started by reason 
becomes merely a subject for speculation ,• and [the conclusion 
attained] may then indeed be supported by strong arguments 
from analogy, but not by such as are competent to overcome 
persistent scepticism. 

“There is no one, however, who can fail to be interested in 
these questions. For, although he may be excluded from moral 
influences by the want of a good disposition, yet, even in tbia 
case, enough remains to lead him to fear a divine existence and a 
future state. To this end, no more is necessary than that he 
can at least ha^e no certainty that there is no such being, and 
no future life ; for, to make this conclusion demonstratively 
certain, he must be able to prove the impossibility of both ; 
and this assuredly no rational man can undertake to da This 
negative belief, indeed, cannot produce either morality or good 
dispositions, but can operate in an analogous fashion, by power- 
fully repressing the outbreak of evil tendencies. 

“ But it will be said, is this all that Pure Reason can do when 
it gazes out beyond the bounds of experience? Nothing more 
than two articles of faith? Common sense could achieve as 
much without calling the philosophers to its counsels 1 

“ I will not here speak of the service which philosophy has 
rendered to human reason by the laborious efforts of its criti- 
cism, gmnting that the outcome proves to he merely negative : 
about that matter something is to he said in the following 
section. But do you then ask, that the knowledge which 
interests all men shall transcend the common understanding 
and he discovered for you only by philosophers? The very 
thing which you make a reproach, is the best confirmation of 
the justice of the previous conclusions, since it shows that which 

167 
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could not, at fii’st, have been anticipated ; namely, that in 
those matters which conceiii all men alike, nature is not guilty 
of distributing her gifts with })artiality ; and that the highest 
philosophy, in dealing with the most important concerns of 
humanity, is able to take us no further than tho guidance which 
she affords to the commonest understanding.”^ 

In short, nothing can be proved or disproved 
Jrespecting either the distinct existence, the 
substance, or the durability of tlio soul. So far, 
Kant IS at one with Hume. But Kant adds, as 
you cannot disprove the immortality of the soul, 
and as the belief therein is very useful for moral 
purposes, you may assume it. To which, had 
Hume lived half a century later, he would prob- 
ably have replied, that, if morality has no better 
foundation than an assumption, it is not likely to 
bear much strain ; and, if it has a better found- 
ation, the assumption rather weakens than 
strengthens it. 

As has been already said, Hume is not content 
with denying that we know anything about the 
existence or the nature of the soul; but he carries 
the war into the enemy’s camp, and accuses those 
who affirm the immateriality, simplicity, and 
indivisibility of the thinking substance of atheism 
and Spinozism, which are assumed to be con- 
vertible terms. 

The method of attack is ingenious. Observa- 
tion appears to acquaint us with two dijBferent 
systems of beings, and both Spinoza and orthodox 
1 KHMk der reinm Temur^, Ed. Eartenytein, p, 547- 
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pliilosophers agree, that the necessary substratum 
of each of these is a substance, in -which the 
phenomena adhere, or of which they are attributes 
or modes. 

** I observe first tbe universe of objects or of body ; the sun, 
moon, and stars ; tbe eartb, seas, plants, animals, men, ships, 
bouses, and other productions either of art or of nature. Here 
Spinoza appears, and tells me that these are only modifications 
and that the subject in which they inhere is simple, uncom- 
pounded, and indivisible. After this I consider the other 
system of beings, viz. the universe of thought, or my impres- 
sions and ideas. Then I observe another sun, moon, and stam ; 
an earth and seas, covered and inhabited by plants and animals, 
towns, houses, mountains, rivers; and, in short, everything 
I can discover or conceive in the first system. Upon my in* 
quiring concerning these, theologians present themselves, and 
lell me that these also are modifications, and modifications of 
one simple, uncompounded, and indivisible substance. Imme- 
diately upon which I am deafened with the noise of a hundred 
voices, that treat the first hypothesis with detestation and scorn, 
and the second with applause and veneration. I turn my atten- 
tion to these hypotheses to see what may be thfe reason of so 
great a partiality ; and find that they have the same fault of 
being unintelligihle, and that, as far as we can understand 
them, they are so much alike, that ’tis impossible to discover 
any absurdity in one, which is not common to both of them.” 
—(I. p. 809.) 

For the manner in' which Hume makes his 
case good, I must refer to the original. Plain 
people may rest satisfied that both hypotheses 
axe unintelligible, without plunging any further 
among syllogisms, the premisses of which conrey 
no meaning, while the conclusions cany no con- 
viction. 



CHAPTER X 

VOLITION: LIBEETT AND NECESSITY 

In the opening paragraphs of the third part of 
the second book of the “ Treatise,” Hume gives a 
description of the will. 

Of all the immediate effects of pain, and pleasure there is 
none more remarkable than the will; and though, properly- 
speaking, it be not comprehended among the passions, yet as 
the fall understanding of its nature and properties is neces- 
sary to the explanation of them, we shall here make it the 
subject of our inq^uiry. I desire it may be observed, that, by 
the willi I mean nothing but the internal impression we feel, 
and are eons&ims of, when we knowingly give rise to any new 
motion of our lody, or new perception of our mind. This im- 
pression, like the preceding ones of pride and humility, love 
and hatred, 'tis impossible to define, and needless to describe 
any farther. ”—(11. p. 160.) 

This description, of volition may he criticised on 
various grounds. More especially does it seem 
defective in restricting the term “wiE” to that 
feeling which arises when we act, or appear to 
act, as causes : for one may will to strike, with- 
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out striking ; or to think of sonaething whicli we 
have forgotten. 

Every volition is a complex idea composed of 
two elements : the one is the idea of an action ; 
the other is a desire for the occurrence of that 
action. If I will to strike, I have an idea of a 
certain movement, and a desire that that move- 
ment should take place ; if I will to think of any 
subject, or, in other words, to attend to that sub- 
ject, I have an idea of the subject and a strong 
desire that it should remain present to my con- 
sciousness. And so far as I can discover, this 
combination of an idea of an object with an 
emotion, is everything that can be directly 
observed in an act of volition. So that Hume's 
definition maybe amended thus: Yolition is the 
impression which arises when the idea of a bodily 
or mental action is accompanied by the desire that 
the action should be accomplished. It differs 
from other desires simply in the fact, that we 
regard ourselves as possible causes of the action 
desired. 

Two questions arise, in connexion with the 
observation of the phenomenon of volition, as 
they arise out of the contemplation of aU other 
natural phenomena. Firstly, has it a cause; 
and, if so, what is its cause? Secondly, is it 
followed by any effect, and if so, what effect does 
it produce? 

Hume points out, that the nature of the phe- 
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nomena we consider can have nothing to do with 
the origin of the conception that they are connected 
by the relation of cause and effect. For that 
relation is nothing but an order of succession, 
which, so far as our experience goes, is invariable ; 
and it is obvious that the nature of phenomena 
has nothing to do with their order. Whatever it 
is that leads us to seek for a cause for every event, 
in the case of the phenomena of the external 
world, compels us, with equal cogency, to seek it in 
that of the mind. 

The only meaning of the law of causation, in the 
physical world, is, that it generalises universal ex- 
perience of the order of that world ; and, if experi- 
ence shows a similar order to obtain among states 
of consciousness, the law of causation will properly 
express that order. 

That such an order exists, however, is acknow- 
ledged by every sane man : 

**Our idea, therefore, of necessity and causation, arises 
entirely from the uniformity observable in the operations of 
nature, where similar objects are constantly conjoined together, 
and the mind is determined by custom to infer the one from 
the appeai’ance of the other. These two circumstances form the 
whole of that necessity which we ascribe to matter. Beyond 
the constant conjunction of similar objects and tbe consequent 
inference from one to the other, we have no notion of any 
necessity of connexion. 

“If it appear, therefore, what all mankind have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or hesitation, that these two cir- 
cumstances take place in the voluntary actions of men, and in 
the operations of mind, it must follow that all mankind have 
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ever agreed in the doctrine of necessity, and that they have 
hitherto disputed merely from not understanding each other/' 
— (lY. p. 97.) 

But is this constant conjunction observable in 
human actions ? A student of history could give 
but one answer to this question : 

“Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, 
public spirit : these passions, mixed in various degrees, and 
distributed through society, have been, from the beginning of 
the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and enter- 
prizes which have ever been observed among mankind. Would 
you know the sentiments, inclinations, and course of life of the 
Greeks and Romans ? Study well the temper and actions of the 
Erench and English. You cannot he much mistaken in trans- 
ferring to the former most of the observations which you have 
made with regard to the latter. Mankind are so much the 
same, in all times and places, that history informs us of notliing 
new or strange in this paiincular. Its chief use is only to dis- 
cover the constant and univeisal principles of human nature, 
by showing men in all varieties of circumstances and situations, 
and furnishing us with materials from which we may form our 
observations, and become acquainted with the regular springs of 
human action and behaviour. These records of wars, intrigues, 
factions, and revolutions aro so many collections of experiments, 
by which the politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles 
of his science, in the same manner as the physician or natuinl 
philosopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, 
minerals, and other external objects, by the experiments which 
he forms concerning them. Nor are the earth, air, water, and 
other elements examined by Aristotle and Hippocrates more like 
to those wliich at present lie under our observation, than the 
men described by Polybius and Tacitus are to those who now 
govern the world,” — (IV. pp. 97-8.) 

Hume proceeds to point out that tie value set 
upon experience in tbe conduct of affairs, whether 
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of business or of politics, involves the acknowledg- 
ment that we base our expectation of what men 
will do, upon our observation of what they have 
done ; and, that we are as firmly convinced of the 
fixed order of thoughts as we are of that of things. 
And, if it be urged that human actions not un- 
frequently appeal' unaccountable and capricious, his 
reply is prompt : — 

grant it possible to find some actions which seem to have 
no regular connexion with any known motives, and are excep- 
tions to all the measures of conduct which have ever been 
established for the government of men. But if one could 
willingly know what judgment should be formed of such 
irregular and extraordinary actions, we may consider the 
sentiments commonly entertained with regard to those irregular 
events which appear in the course of nature, and the opera- 
tions of external objects. All courses are not conjoined to 
their usual effects with like uniformity. An artificer, who 
handles only dead matter, may be disappointed in his aim, as 
well as the politician who directs the conduct of sensible and 
intelligent agents. 

** The vulgar, who take things according to their first appear- 
ance, attribute the uncertainty of events to such an uncertainty 
in the causes as make the latter often fail of their usual 
infiueuce, though they meet with no impediment to their opera- 
tion. But philosophers, observing that, almost in every part 
of nature, there is contained a vast variety of springs and 
principles, which are hid, by reason of their minuteness or 
remoteness, find that it is at least possible the contrariety of 
events may not proceed from any contingency in the cause, but 
from the secret operation of contrary causes. This possibility is 
converted into certainty by farther observation, when they 
remark that, npon an exact scrutiny, a contrariety of effects 
always betrays a contrariety of causes, and proceeds from their 
mutual opposition. A peasant can give no better reason fox 
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the stopping of any clock or watch, than to say that it does not 
commonly go right. But an artist easily perceives that the same 
force in the spring or pendulum has always the same influence 
on the wheels ; hut fails of its usual effect, perhaps by reason 
of a grain of dust, which puts a stop to the whole movement. 
From the observation of several parallel instances, philosophers 
form a maxim, that the connexion between all causes and 
effects is equally necessary, and that its seeming uncertainty in 
some instances proceeds from the secret opposition of con^aiy 
causes,” — (lY. pp. 101-2.) 

So with regard to human actions : — 

** The internal principles and motives may operate in a uni- 
form manner, notwithstanding these seeming irregularities ; in 
the same manner as the winds, rains, clouds, and other varia- 
tions of the weather are supposed to be governed by steady 
principles ; though not easily discoverable by human sagacity 
and inquiry.” — (IV. p. 103.) 

Meteorology, as a science, was not in existence 
in Hume’s time, or he would have left out the 
"'supposed to be.” In practice, again, what dif- 
ference does any one make between natural and 
moral evidence? 

“ A prisoner who has neither money nor interest, discovers 
the impossibility of his escape, as well, when he considers the 
obstinacy of the goaler, as the walls and bars with which he is 
surrounded; and, in all attempts for Ms freedom, chooses 
rather to work upon the stone and iron of the one, than upon 
the inflexible nature of the other. The same prisoner, when 
conducted to the scaffold, foresees his death as certainly fix>m 
the constancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the operation 
of the axe or wheel. His mind runs along a certain train of 
ideas : The refusal of the soldiers to consent to his escape ; the 
aciion of the executioner ; the separation of the head and body y 
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bleeding, convulsive motions, and death. Here is a connected 
chain of natural causes and voluntary actions ; but the mind 
feels no dillcrence between them, in passing from one link 
to another, nor is less coi’tain of the future event, than if it 
were connected with the objects presented to the memory or 
senses, by a tinin of causes cemented together by what we are 
pleased to call a physical necessity. The same experienced 
union has the same cdoct on the mind, wliother the united 
objects be motives, volition, and actions ; or figure and motion. 
"We may change the names of things, but their nature and 
their operation on the understanding never change.” — (IV. pp. 
105 - 6 .) 

But, if the necessary connexion of our acts 
■with our ideas has always been acknowledged in 
practice, why the proclivity of mankind to deny it 
words ? 

** If we examine the operations of body, and the production 
of effects from their causes, we shall find that all our faculties 
can never cany us further in our knowledge of this relation, 
than barely to observe, that particular objects are constantly 
conjoined together, and that the mind is carried, by a mstomary 
transUionf from the appearance of the one to the belief of the 
other. But though this conclusion concerning hxiinan ignor- 
ance be the result of the strictest scrutiny of this subject, men 
still entertain a strong propensity to believe, that they ponotrato 
further into the province of nature, and perceive something 
like a necessary connexion between cause and offi‘.ct. When, 
again, they turn their reflections towards the operations of their 
own minds, and/ce2 no such connexion between the motive and 
the action j they are thence apt to suppose, that there is a 
difference between the effects which result from material force, 
and those which arise from thought and intelligence. But, 
being once convinced, that we know nothing of causation of any 
kind, than merely the constant conjunction of objects, and the 
consequent inference of the mind from one to another, and find- 
ing that these two circumstances are universally allowed to have 
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l»lac 0 in voluntary actions ; we may be more easily led to own 
the same necessity common to all causes.” — (IV. pp. 107, 8.) 

The last asylum of the hard-pressed advocate of 
the doctrine of uncaused volition is usually, that, 
argue as you hke, he has a profound and ineradic- 
able consciousness of what he calls the freedom of 
his will. But Hume follows him even here, 
though only in a note, as if he thought the ex- 
tinction of so transparent a sophism hardly worthy 
of the dignity of his text. 

** The prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may be accounted 
for from another cause, viz. a false sensation, or seeming experi- 
ence, which we have, or may have, of liberty or indifference in 
many of our actions. The necessity of any action, whether of 
matter, or of mind, is not, properly speaking, a quality in the 
agent, but in any thinking or intelligent being who may con- 
sider the action ; and it consists chiefly in the determination of 
his thoughts to infer the existence of that action from some 
preceding objects ; as liberty, when opposed to necessity, is 
nothing but the want of that determination, and a certain loose- 
ness or indifference which we feel in passing, or not passing, 
from the idea of any object to the idea of any succeeding one. 
Now we may observe that though, in reflecting on human 
actions, we seldom feel such looseness or indifference, but are 
commonly able to infer them with considerable certainty from 
their motives, and from the dispositions of the agent ; yet it 
frequently happens that in performing the actions themselves, 
we are sensible of something like it : And as all resembling 
objects are taken for each other, this has been employed as 
demonstrative and even intuitive proof of human liberty. We 
feel that our actions are subject to our will on most occasions ; 
and imagine we feel, that the will itself is subject to nothing, 
because, when by a denial of it we are provoked to try, we feel 
that it moves easily every way, and produces an image of itself 
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(or a VelUity as it is called in tlie schools), even on that side 
on which it did not settle. This image or faint notion, we 
persuade ourselves, could at that time have been completed into 
the thing itself ; because, should that be denied, we find upon a 
second tidal that at present it can. We consider not that the 
fantastical desire of showing liberty is here the motive of our 
actions.” — (IT. p. 110, note,) 

Moreover the moment the attempt is made to 
give a definite meaning to the words, the sup- 
posed opposition between free will and necessity 
turns out to be a mere verbal dispute. 

*'For what is meant by liberty, when applied to voluntary 
actions ? We cannot surely mean, that actions have so little 
connexion with motive, inclinations, and circumstances, that 
one does not follow with a certain degree of uniformity from the 
other, and that one affords no inference by which wo can 
conclude the existence of the other. For those are plain and 
acknowledged matters of fact. By liberty, then, we can only 
mean a power of actmg or not acting according to the dct&rmina- 
tions of the will ; that is, if we choose to remain at rest, we 
may; if we choose to move, we also may- How this hypo- 
thetical liberty is universally allowed to belong to every one 
who is not a prisoner and in chains. Here then is no subject of 

dispute.”— P* 111-) 

Half the controversies about the freedom of the 
will would have had no existence, if this pithy 
paragraph had been well pondered by those who 
oppose the doctrine of necessity. For they rest 
upon the absurd presumption that the proposition, 
“ I can do as I like,” is contradictory to the doctrine 
of necessity. The answer is ; nobody doubts that, 
at any rate within certain limits, you can do as 
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you like. But what detenuiues your likings and 
dislikings ? Did you make your own constitution ? 
Is it your contrivance tkat one tking is pleasant 
and another is painful ? And even if it were, why 
did you prefer to make it after the one fashion 
rather than the other ? The passionate assertion 
of the consciousness of their freedom, which is the 
favourite refuge of the opponents of the doctrine 
of necessity, is mere futility, for nobody denies it. 
What they really have to do, if they would up- 
set the necessarian argument, is to prove that 
they are free to associate any emotion whatever 
with any idea whatever ; to like pain as much as 
pleasure; vice as much as virtue; in short, to 
prove, that, whatever may be the fixity of order of 
the universe of things, that of thought is given 
over to chance. 

In the second part of this remarkable essay, 
Hume considers the real, or supposed, immoral con- 
sequences of the doctrine of necessity, premising 
the weighty observation that 

“ VHien any opinion leads to absurdity, it is certainly false ; 
but it .is not certain that an opinion is false because it is of 
dangerous consequence.^* — (IT. p. 112.) 

And, therefore, that the attempt to refute an 
opinion by a picture of its dangerous consequences 
to religion and morality, is as illogical as it is 
reprehensible. 

It is said, in the first place, that necessity de- 
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stroys responsibility; that, as it is usually put, -we 
have no right to praise or blame actions that can- 
not be helped. Hume’s reply amounts to this, 
that the very idea of responsibility implies the 
belief in the necessary connexion of certain 
actions with certain states of the mind. A person 
is held responsible only for those acts which are 
preceded by a certain intention ; and, as we can- 
not see, or hear, or feel, an intention, we can only 
reason out its existence on the principle that like 
effects have like causes. 

If a man is found by the police busy with 
“jemmy” and dark lantern at a jeweller’s shop 
door over night, the magistrate before whom he is 
brought the next morning, reasons from those 
effects to their causes in the fellow’s burglarious 
ideas and volitions, with perfect confidence, and 
punishes him accordingly. And it is quite clear 
that such a proceeding would be grossly unjust, if 
the links of the logical process were other thnn 
necessarily connected together. The advocate 
who should attempt to get the man off on the 
plea that his client need not necessarily have bad 
a felonious intent, would hardly waste his time 
more, if he tried to prove that the sum of all the 
angles of a triangle is not two right angles, but 
three. 

A man’s moral responsibility for his acts has, in 
fact, nothing to do with the causation of these 
acts, but depends on the frame of mind which 
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accompanies them. Common language tells ns 
this, when it uses “ well disposed ” as the equi- 
valent of ^'good,” and ‘‘evil-minded^’ as that of 
“ wicked.” If A does something which puts B in 
a violent passion, it is quite possible to admit that 
B’s passion is the necessary consequence of A’s 
act, and yet to believe that B’s fury is morally 
■wrong, or that he ought to control it. In fact, a 
calm bystander ■would reason with both on the 
assumption of moral necessity. He would say to 
A, “ You were wrong in doing a thing which you 
knew (that is, of the necessity of which you were 
convinced) would irritate B.” And he would say 
to B, “ You are wrong to give way to passion, for 
you know its evil effects ” — that is the necessary 
connection between yielding to passion and evil. 

So far, therefore, from necessity destroying 
moral responsibility, it is the foundation of all 
praise and blame ; and moral admiration reaches 
its climax in the ascription of necessary goodness 
to the Deity. 

To the statement of another consequence of the 
necessarian doctrine, that, if there be a God, he 
must be the cause of all evil as well as of all good, 
Hume gives no real reply — ^probably because none 
is possible. But then, if this conclusion is dis- 
tinctly and unquestionably deducihle from the 
doctrine of necessity, it is no less unquestionably 
a direct consequence of every known form of 
monotheism. If God is the cause of all things, 
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he must be the cause of evil among the rest ; if 
he is omniscient, he must have the fore-knowledge 
of evil; if he is almighty, he must possess the 
power of preventing, or of extinguishing evil. 
And to say that an all-knowing and all-powerful 
being is not responsible for what happens, because 
he only permits it; is, under its intellectual aspect, 
a piece of childish sophistry; while, as to the 
moral look of it, one has only to ask any decently 
honourable man, whether, under like circum- 
stances, he would try to get rid of his responsibility 
by such a plea. 

Hume’s Inquiry” appeared in 1748. He does 
not refer to Anthony Collins’ essay on Liberty, 
published thirty-three years before, in which the 
same question is treated to the same eflfect, with 
singular force and lucidity. It may be said, 
perhaps, that it is not wonderful that the two 
freethinkers should follow the same line of reason- 
ing ; but no such theory will account for the fact 
that in 1754, the famous Calvinistic divine, 
Jonathan Edwards, President of the College of 
New Jersey, produced, in the interests of the 
straitest orthodoxy, a demonstration of the neces- 
sarian thesis, which has never been equalled in 
power, and certainly has never been refuted. 

In the ninth section of the fourth part of 
Edwards’s ‘^Inquiry,” he has to deal with the 
Arminian objection to the Calvinistic doctrine 
that "it makes God the author of sin”; and it is 
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curious to watch the struggle between the theo- 
logical controversialist, striving to ward off an 
admission which he knows will be employed to 
damage his side, and the acute logician, conscious 
that, in some shape or other, the admission must 
be made. Beginning with a tu quogue, that the 
Arminian doctrine involves consequences as bad 
as the Calvinistic view, he proceeds to object to 
the term '"author of sin," though he ends by 
admitting that, in a certain sense, it is applicable ; 
he proves from Scripture, that God is the disposer 
and orderer of sin ; and then, by an elaborate false 
analogy with the darkness resulting from the 
absence of the sun, endeavours to suggest that he 
is only the author of it in a negative sense ; and, 
finally, he takes refuge in the conclusion that, 
though God is the orderer and disposer of those 
deeds which, considered in relation to their agents, 
are morally evil, yet inasmuch as His purpose has 
all along been infinitely good, they are not evil 
relatively to Him. 

And this, of course, may be perfectly true ; but 
if true, it is inconsistent with the attribute of 
Omnipotence. It is conceivable that there should 
be no evil in the world ; that which is conceivable 
is certainly possible ; if it were possible for evil to 
be non-existent, the maker of the world, who, 
though foreknowing the existence of evil in that 
world, did not prevent it, either did not really 
desire it should not exist, or could not prevent its 
168 
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existence. It might be well for those who inveigh 
against the logical consequences of necessariuuism 
to bethink them of the logical consequences of 
theism ; which are not only the same, when the 
attribute of Omniscience is ascribed to the Deity, 
but which bring out, from the existence of moral 
evil, a hopeless conflict between the attributes of 
Infinite Benevolence and Infinite Power, which, 
with no less assurance, are affirmed to appertain 
to the Divine Being. 

Kant’s mode of dealing with the doctrine of 
necessity is very singular. That the phenomena 
of the mind follow fixed relations of cause and 
effect is, to him, as unquestionable as it is to 
Hume. But then there is the Ding an sieh, 
the Novmenon, or Kantian equivalent for the 
substance of the soul. This, being out of the 
phenomenal world, is subject to none of the laws 
of phenomena, and is consequently as absolutely 
free, and as completely powerless, as a mathe- 
matical point, in vacuo, would be. Hence volition 
is uncaused, so far as it belongs to the noumenon ; 
but, necessary, so far as it takes effect in the 
phenomenal world. 

Since Kant is never weary of tolling us that we 
know nothing whatever, and can know nothing, 
about the noumenon, except as the hypothetical 
subject of any number of negative predicates ; the 
information that it is free, in the sense of being 
out of reach of the law of causation, is about as 
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valuable as the assertion that it is neither gray, 
nor blue, nor square. For practical purposes, it 
must be admitted that the inward possession of 
such a noumenal libertine does not amount to 
much for people whose actual existence is made 
=up of nothing but definitely regulated phenomena. 
When the good and evil angels fought for the 
dead body of Moses, its presence must have been 
of about the same value to either of the contend- 
ing parties, as that of Kant’s noumenon, in the 
battle of impulses which rages in the breast of 
man. Metaphysicians, as a rule, are sadly deficient 
in the sense of humour; or they would surely 
abstain from advancing propositions which, when 
stripped of the verbiage in which they are dis- 
guised, appear to the profane eye to be bare 
shams naked but not ashamed. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE rRINCIPLES OP MORALS 

In Ms autobiography, Humo writes : — 

*‘In tlio same year [1752] was puMished at London my 
* Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals * ; which in my 
own oinnion (who ought not to judge on that subject) is of all my 
writings, historical, philosophical, and literary, incomparably 
the best. It came unnoticed and unobsorrod into the world.” 

It may commonly be noticed that the relative 
value which an author asciibes to his own works 
rarely agrees with the estimate forupLed of them 
by his readers ; who ciiticise the products, with- 
out either the power, or the wish, to take into 
account the pains which they may have cost the 
producer. Moreover, the clear and dispassionate 
common sense of the ‘‘Inquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals” may have tasted flat after 
the highly-seasoned “ Inquiry Concerning the 
Human Understanding.” Whether the public 
like to be deceived, or not, may be open to ques- 
tion; but it is beyond a doubt that they love to 
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be shocked in a pleasant and mannerly way. 
Now Hume’s speculations on moral questions are 
not so remote from those of respectable professors, 
like Hutcheson, or saintly prelates, such as Butler, 
as to present any striking novelty. And they 
support the cause of righteousness in a cool, 
reasonable, indeed slightly patronising fashion, 
eminently in harmony with the mind of the 
eighteenth century; which admired virtue very 
much, if she would only avoid the rigour which 
the age called fanaticism, and the fervour which 
it called enthusiasm. 

Having applied the ordinary methods of scientific 
inquiry to the intellectual phenomena of the mind, 
it was natural that Hume should extend the same 
mode of investigation to its moral phenomena; 
and, in the true spirit of a natural philosopher, he 
commences by selecting a group of those states 
of consciousness with which every one’s personal 
experience must have made him familiar : in the 
expectation that the discovery of the sources of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, in this 
comparatively easy case, may furnish the means 
of detecting them when they are more recondite. 

“We shall analyse that complication of mental qualities 
which form what, in common life, we call peusonal meeit : 
Wo shall consider every attribute of the mind, which I’enders a 
man an object either of esteem and affection, or of hatred and 
contempt ; every habit or sentiment or faculty, which if ascribed 
to any person, implies either praise or blame, and may enter 
into any panegyric or satire of his character and manners. The 
quick sensibility, which, on this head, is so universal among 
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mankind, gives a philosopher siiflieicnfc assurance that lie can 
never he considorahly mistaken in framing the catalogirci, ox 
incurs any danger of misplacing the objects of his (iontcm- 
plation : lie needs only enter into hia own breast for a moment, 
and consider whotlier he should or should not desiro to 
have this or that (luality assigned to him, and whether such 
or such an imputation would proceed from a friend or an ciioTny. 
The very nature of language guides ua almost infallibly in 
forming a judgment of this nature ; a!id as every tongue pos- 
sesses one set of words which arc taken in a good sense, and 
another in the opposite, the least ac<puu'ntiinco with the idiom 
suflicca, without any reasoning, to direct us in collecting and 
arranging the estimable or blamablo <pialitica of men. Tho 
only object of reasoning is to discover tho cireumstnnees on 
both sides, wiiich are common to these (pialitics ; to observe 
that particular in which tho cstimuhlo (pialitics agree on tho one 
hand, and the hlamahlo on the other, and thence to reach tho 
foundation of enhios, and find their universal priueiplos, from 
which all censure or approbation is ultimately dorivod. As 
this is a question of fact, not of ahstraett science, wo can ordy 
expect success by following the experimental method, and 
deducing genoml maxims from a comparison of particular 
instances. Tho other scienii Ileal method, where a general 
abstract principle is lirst cstablishod, and is afterwards branched 
out into a variety of inferences and conchisions, may bo more 
perfect in itself, but suits less tho imperfection of human nature, 
and is a common source of illusion and mistake, in this as well 
as in other subjects. Mon are now cured of their passion for 
hypotheses and systems in natural philosophy, and will luiarken 
to no arguments but those which are derived from exporionco. 
It is Ml time they should attempt a like reformation in all 
moral disquisitions ; and reject every system of ethics, however 
subtile or ingenious, which is not founded on fact and observa- 
tLon.”— CIT. pp. 242—4.) 

No qualities give a man a greater claim tx;., 
personal merit than benevolence and justice ; but 
if we inquire why benevolence deserves so much 
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praise, the answer will certainly contain a large 
reference to the utility of that virtue to society ; 
and as for justice, the very existence of the virtue 
implies that of society; public utility is its sole 
origin; and the measure of its usefulness is also 
the standard of its merit. If every man possessed 
everything he wanted, and no one had the power 
to interfere with such possession; or if no man 
desired that which could damage his fellow-man, 
justice would have no part to play in the universe. 
But as Hume observes : — 

^*In the present disposition of tlie human heart, it would 
perhaps be difficult to find comx>lete instances of such enlarged 
affioctions ; but still wo inay observe that the case of families 
approaches towards it ; and the stronger the mutual benevolence 
is among the individuals, the nearer it approaches, till all dis- 
tintitioii of property be in a gi'cat measure lost and confounded 
among them. Between married persons, the cement of friend- 
ship is by the laws supposed so strong, as to abolish all division 
of possessions, and has often, in reality, the force assigned to it.^ 
And it is obsevvablo that, during the ardour of new enthusiasms, 
when every x)rincix)lo is inflamed into extravagance, the com- 
munity of goods has frequently been attempted ; and nothing 
but experience of its inconvcnionces, from the returning or 
disguised selfishness of men, could make the imprudent fanatics 
a(loi>t anew the ideas of justice and separate x>roporty. So true 
is it that this virtue derives its existence entirely from its 
neces'iary to the intercourse and social state of mankind.’*^ — 
(IV. p. 25C.) 

** Were the human species so framed by nature as that each 

1 Eamily affection in the eighteenth century may have been 
stronger than in the nineteenth ; but Humo’s bachelor inexpe- 
rience can surely alone explain his strange acconnt of the sup- 
positions of the marriage law of that day, and their effects. The 
law certainly abolished all division of possessions, but it did so 
by making the husband sole proprietor. 
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individual possessed within himself every faculty re(iuisite both 
for his own preservation and for the propagation of his kind ; 
Were all society and intercourse cut off between man and man 
by the primary intention of the Supremo Creator : It seems 
evident that so solitary a being would bo as much incapable of 
justice as of social discourse aud conversation. \Vhcro mutual 
regard and forbearance servo to no manner of pur])ose, they 
would never direct the conduct of any reasonable man. The 
headlong course of the passions wonld be chcc-kod by no reflection 
on future consequences. And as each man is hero sa])posed to 
love himself alone, and to depend only on himself and his own 
activity for safety and happiness, ho would, on evciy occasion, 
to the utmost of his power, challenge the prcf(U'<mco above every 
other being, to none of which ho is bound by any ties, oithor of 
nature or of interest. 

“But suppose the conjunction of the sexes to bo established 
in nature, a family immediately arises ; and particular rules 
being found requisite for its subsistence, these are inuncdiattdy 
embraced, though without comprolionding tbo rest of mankind 
within their prescriptions. Suppose that several families unite 
together in one society, which is totally disjoined from all 
others, the rules which preserve peace and ord(ir enlarge them- 
selves to the utmost extent of that society ; but becoming then 
entirely useless, lose their force when carried one step further. 
But again, suppose that several distinct societies maintain a 
kind of intercourse for mutual convenience and advantage, tho 
houndaries of justice still grow larger, in proportion to the 
largeness of men’s views and the force of their mutual connexion. 
History, expeidence, reason, sufficiently instruct us in this natural 
progress of human sentiments, and in tho gi’adual enbirgoinent 
of our regard to justice in proportion as wo bocomo acquainted 
with the extensive utility of that virtue.” — (lY. pp. 262—4.) 

The moral obligation of justice and the rights 
of property are by no means diminished by this 
exposure of the purely utilitarian basis on which 
they rest : — 

“For what stronger foundation can be desired or conceived 
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for any duty, than to observe that human society, or even 
human nature, could not subsist without the establishment of 
it, and will still arrive at greater degrees of happiness and 
perfection, the more inviolable the regard is which is paid to 
that duty ? 

The dilemma seems obvious : As justice evidently tends 
to promote public utility, and to support civil society, the 
sentiment of justice is either derived from our reflecting on 
that tendency, or, like hunger, thirst, and other appetites, re- 
sentment, love of life, attachment to offspring, and otlier 
passions, arises from a simple original instinct in the human 
heart, which nature has implanted for like salutaiy purposes. 
If the latter be the case, it follows that property, which is the 
object of justice, is also distinguished by a simple original 
instin(‘.t, and is not ascertained by any argument or reflection. 
But who is there that ever heard of such an instinct ? Or is 
this a subject in which new discoveries can he made ? We may 
as well expect to discover in the body new senses which had 
before escaped the observation of all mankind.” — (lY. pp. 273- 
4 .) 


The restriction of the object of justice to pro- 
perty, in this passage, is singular. Pleasure and 
pain can hardly be included under the term pro- 
pei'ty, and yet justice surely deals largely with the 
withholding of the former, or the infliction of the 
latter, by men on one another. If a man bars 
another from a pleasure which he would otherwise 
enjoy, or actively hurts him without good reason, 
the latter is said to be injured as much as if his 
property had been interfered with. Here, indeed, 
it may be readily shown, that it is as much the 
interest of society that men should not interfere 
with one another's freedom, or mutually inflict 
positive or negative pain, as that they should not 
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meddle with one another's property ; and hence 
the obligation of justice in such matters may be 
deduced. But, if a man merely thinks ill of 
another, or feels maliciously towards him without 
due cause, he is properly said to be unjust. In 
this case it would be hard to prove that any injury 
is done to society by the evil thought ; but there 
is no question that it will be stigmatised as an 
injustice ; and the offender hhnself, in another 
frame of mind, is often ready enoxigh to admit 
that he has failed to be just towards his neighbour. 
However, it may plausibly bo said, that so slight a 
barrier lies between thought and si)cech, that any 
moral quality attached to the lattm* is easily 
transferred to the former; and that, since open 
slander is obviously opposed to tho interests of 
society, injustice of thought, which is silent 
slander, must become inextricably associated with 
the same blame. 

But, granting the utility to society of all kinds 
of benevolence and justice, why should the 
quality of those virtues involve tho sense of moral 
obligation ? 

Hume answers this question in the fifth section 
entitled, '' Why Utility Pleases.” Ho rci)iuliates 
the deduction of moral approbation from self-love, 
and utterly denies that we approve of benevolent 
or just actions because we think of the benefits 
which they are likely to confer indirectly on our- 
selves. The source of the approbation with which 
we view an act useful to society must be sought 
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elsewhere ; and, in fact, is to be found in that 
feeling which is called sympathy. 

“No man is absolutely indifferent to the happiness .and 
misery of others. The first has a natural tendency to give 
pleasure, the second pain. This every one may find in himself. 
It is not x>robablo that these principles can be resolved into 
principles more simple and universal, whatever attempts may 
have been made for that purpose.” — (lY. p. 294, Note.) 


Other men’s joys and sorrows are not spectacles 
at which we remain unmoved : — 

, The view of the former, whether in its causes or effects, 
like sunshine, or the prospect of well-cxiltivatod plains (to cai'ry 
our pretensions no higher) communicates a secret joy and 
satisfaction; the appearance of the latter, like a lowering cloud 
or barren landscape, throws a melancholy damp over the imagin- 
ation. And this concession being once made, the difficulty is 
over ; and a natural unforced intei’pretation of the phenomena 
01 human life will afterwards, we hope, prevail among all 
speculative inq^uirers.” — (IV. p. 820.) 

The moral approbation, therefore, with which 
we regard acts of justice or benevolence rests upon 
their utility to society, because the perception of 
that utility or, in other words, of the pleasure 
which they give to other men, arouses a feeling of 
sympathetic pleasure in ourselves. The feeling of 
obligation to be just, or of the duty of justice, 
arises out of that association of moral approbation 
or disapprobation with one’s own actions, which is 
what we call conscience. To fail injustice, or in 
benevolence, is to be displeased with one’s self. But 
happiness is impossible without inward self- 
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approval; and, hence, every man who has any 
regard to his own happiness and wclfiire, will find 
his best reward in the practice of every moral 
duty. On this topic Hume expends much elo- 
quence. 

** But what philosophical truths can bo more advantageous 
to society than these hciv delivertHl, which roprosent virtue in 
all her genuine and most engaging chavnia, and make us 
approach her with ease, familiarity, and allection ? The 
dismal dress falls off, with which many divines and some 
philosophers have covered her ; and nothing appears hut gentle- 
ness, humanity, beneficence, afiabiUty ; nay, oven at 2>ropor 
intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of useless 
austerities and rigours, suffering and solf-douial. She declares 
that her sole pui*pose is to make her votarii?s, and all mankind, 
during every period of their oxisto.nco, if ijossihlo, cheerful, 
and happy ; nor does she over willingly part with any pleasure 
but in hopes of ample compensation in some other period of 
their lives. The sole trouble which she di;mands is that of 
just calculation, and a steady profcrcu(*e of the greater 
happiness. And if any austere pretundora ap 2 >roach her, 
enemies to joy and pleasure, she cither rejects them as 
hypocrites and deceivers, or if she admit them in her train, 
they are ranked, however, among the least favoured of her 
votaries. 

“ And, indeed, to drop all figurative expression, what hopes 
can we ever have of engaging mankind to a practice which 
we confess full of austerity and rigour? Or what thooiy of 
morals can ever serve any useful purpose, unless it can show, by 
a particular detail, that all the duties which it recommends are 
also the true interest of each individual ? The peculiar advan- 
tage of the foregoing system seems to be, that it furnishes 
proper mediums for that purpose,” — (IV. p. 860.) 

In this paean to virtue, there is more of the 
dance measure than will sound appropriate in the 
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ears of most of the pilgrims who toil painfully, 
not without many a stumble and many a bruise, 
along the rough and steep roads which lead to the 
higher life. 

Virtue is undoubtedly beneficent ; but the man 
is to be envied to whom her ways seem in anywise 
playful. And though she may not talk much 
about suffering and self-denial, her silence on that 
topic may be accounted for on the principle ga va 
sans dire. The calculation of the greatest happi- 
ness is not performed quite so easily as a mle oi 
three sum ; while, in the hour of temptation, the 
question will crop up, whether, as something has 
to be sacrificed, a bird in the hand is not worth 
two in the bush ; whether it may not be as well to 
give up the problematical greater happiness in the 
future, for a certain great happiness in the present, 
and 

Buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long mksomoness of following time.’' ^ 

If mankind cannot be engaged in practices '' full 
of austerity and rigour,” by the love of righteous- 
ness and the fear of evil, without seeking for 
other compensation than that which flows from 
the gratification of such love and the consciousness 
of escape from debasement, they are in a bad case. 
For they will assuredly find that virtue presents 
no very close likeness to the sportive leader of the 
joyous hours in Hume’s rosy picture ; but that she 
^ Ben Jonson’s Cynthia* s Eefoels^ act i 
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is an awful Goddess, wliose ministers are the 
Furies, and whose highest reward is peace. 

It is not improbable that Hume would have 
qualified all tins as enthusiasm or fanaticism, or 
both ; but he virtually admits it : — 

** ITow, as vivtuG is an end, and is desiiiiblo on its own 
account, without lee or reward, merely for the immediate satis- 
faction which it convoys, it is rctiuisite that there should ho some 
sentiment which it touches ; some inh^rnal taste or feeling, or 
whatever yon please to call it, which distinguishes moml good 
and evil, and which cinhraees the one and rejects the other. 

‘‘Thus the distinct houiidaries and oiUces of rntwm and of 
taste are easily ascertained. The former convoys the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood : The latter gives the sontimont of 
beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one discovers objijcts 
as they i-eally stand in nature, witlioixt addition or diminution : 
The other has a productive faculty, and gilding and staining all 
natural objects with the colours borrowed from internal senti- 
ment, raises in a manner a new creation. Reason being cool 
and disengaged, is no motive to action, and directs only the 
impulse received from appetite or inclination, by showing us the 
moans of attaining happiness or avoiding misery. Taste, as it 
gives pleasure or pain, and thereby constitutes happiness or 
misery, becomes a motive to action, and is the first spring 
or impulse to desire and volition. From circumstances 
and relations known or supposed, the former loads us to 
the discovery of the concealed and unknown. After, all 
circumstances and relations are laid before us, the latter 
makes us feel from the whole a now sontimont of blame or 
approbation. The standard of the one, being founded on the 
nature of things, is external and inflexible, oven by the will of 
the Supreme Being ; The standard of the other, arising from 
the internal frame and constitution of animals, is ultimately 
derived from the Supreme Will, which bestowed on each being 
its peculiar nature, and arranged the several classes and orders 
of existence.” — (IV. pp. 876—7.) 

Hume lias not discussed the theological theory 
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of the obligations of morality, but it is obviously 
in accordance with his view of the nature of those 
obligations. Under its theological aspect, mo- 
rality is obedience to the will of God ; and the 
ground for such obedience is two-fold : either we 
ought to obey God because He will punish us if 
we disobey Him, which is an argument based on 
the utility of obedience ; or our obedience ought 
to flow from our love towards God, which is an 
argument based on pure feeling and for which no 
reason can be given. For, if any man should say 
that he takes no pleasure in the contemplation of 
the ideal of perfect holiness, or, in other words, 
that he does not love God, the attempt to argue 
him into acquiring that pleasure would be as 
hopeless as the endeavour to persuade Peter Bell 
of the witchery of the soft blue sky.” 

In whichever way we look at the matter, morality 
is based on feeling, not on reason ; though reason 
alone is competent to trace out the effects of our 
actions and thereby dictate conduct. Justice is 
founded on the love of one’s neighbotir; and 
goodness is a kind of beauty. The moral law, like 
the laws of physical nature, rests in the long run 
upon instinctive intuitions, and is neither more nor 
less ''innate” and "necessary” than they are. 
Some people cannot by any means be got to 
understand the first book of Euclid ; but the 
truths of mathematics are no less necessary and 
binding on the great mass of mankind. Some 
there are who cannot feel the difference between 
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the Sonata Appassionata” and “ Cliorry Eipc 
or between a gi'ave-stone-cutter s cliornb and the 
Apollo Belvidore ; but the canons of art ai'e none 
the less acknowledged. While some there may 
be, who, devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a 
sense of duty ; but neither does their existence 
affect the foundations of morality. Such patho- 
logical deviations from true manhood are merely 
the halt, the lame, and the blind of the world of 
consciousness; and the anatomist of the mind 
leaves them aside, as the anatomist of the body 
would ignore abnormal specimens. 

And as there are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons 
and EafEaelles, in whom the innate faculty for 
science or art seems to need but a touch to spring 
into full vigour, and through whom the human 
race obtains new possibilities of knowledge and 
new conceptions of beauty : so there have been 
men of moral genius, to whom we owe ideals of 
duty and visions of moral perfection, which 
ordinary mankind could never have attained : 
though, happily for them, they can feel the beauty 
of a vision, which lay beyond the reach of their 
dull imaginations, and count life well spent in 
shaping some faint image of it in the actual world. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE META- 
PHYSICS 'OP SENSATION 1- 

[ 1871 ] 

Peofessor Feasee has earned the thanks of all 
students of philosophy for the conscientious 
labour which he has bestowed upon his new 
edition of the works of Berkeley ; in which, for 
the first time, we find collected together every 
thought which can be traced to the subtle and 
penetrating mind of the famous Bishop of Cloyne ; 
while the “Life and Letters” will rejoice those 
who care less for the idealist and the prophet of 
tar-water, than for the man who stands out as one 
of the noblest and purest %ures of his time: 
that Berkeley from whom the jealousy of Pope 

* The Worh) (f George Berkeley, D.D.,fonwrly Bvihop of 
OiOynCf including many of his WorJcft hithsTto wnjpuhlishcd^ with 
Preface, Annotations, his Life and Letters, and ami Acoount of 
his Philosophy, By A. C. Fiuser. Four yols, Oxford: 
Claroudon Press, 1871. 
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did not withhold a single one of all '' the virtues 
under heaven;” nor the cynicism of Swift, the 
dignity of one of the lirst men of the kingdom 
for learning and virtue ;”ft^he man whom the 
pious Atterhury could compare to nothing less 
than an angel ; Whose personal influence and 
eloquence filled the Scriblerus Club and the 
House of Commons with enthusiasm for the 
evangelization of the North American Indians ; 
and even led Sir Robert Walpole to assent to the 
appropriation of public money to a scheme which 
was neither business nor bribery^ 

Hardly any epoch in the intellectual history of 
England is moi'c remarkable in itself, or possesses 
a greater interest for us in these latter days, than 
that which coincides broadly with the coTiclusion 
of the seventeenth and the opening of the 
eighteenth century. The political fermentation of 
the preceding age was gradually working itself 
out; domestic peace gave men time to think; and 
the toleration won by the party of which Locke 
was the spokesman, permitted a freedom of speech 
and of writing such as has rarely been exceeded 
in later times. Fostered by these circumstances, 
the great faculty for physical and metaphysical 

^ In justice to Sir Robert, however, it is proper to remark 
that he declared afterwards, that he gave his assent to Berkeley’s 
scheme for the Bermuda University only because he thought the 
House of Commons was sure to throw it out. 
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inquiry, with which the people of our race are 
naturally endowed, developed itself vigorously ; 
and at least two of its products have had a 
I)rofound and a permanent influence upon the 
subsequent course of thought in the world. The 
one of these was English Freethinking ; the 
other, the Theory of Gravitation. 

Looking back to the origin of the intellectual 
impulses of which these were the results, we are 
led to Herbert, to Hobbes, to Bacon ; and to one 
who stands in advance of all these, as the most 
typical man of his time — Descartes. It is the 
Cartesian doubt — the maxim that assent may 
properly be given to no propositions but such as 
are perfectly clear and distinct— which, becoming 
incarnate, so to speak, in the Englishmen, Anthony 
Collins, Toland, Tindal, Woolston, and in the 
wonderful Frenchman, Pierre Bayle, reached its 
final term in Hume. And, on the other hand, 
although the theory of Gravitation set aside the 
^Cartesian vortices — yet the spirit of the ""Prin- 
cipes de Philosophic” attained its apotheosis 
when Newton demonstrated all the host of heaven 
to be but the elements of a vast mechanism, 
regulated by the same laws as those which ex- 
press the falling of a stone to the ground. There 
is a passage in the preface to the first edition 
of the '‘Principia” which shows that Newton 
was penetrated, as completely as Descartes, 
with the belief that all the phenomena of 
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mature^ are expressible in terms of matter and 
motion. 

Would that the rest of the phenomena of 
nature could he deduced by a like kind of reason- 
ing from mechanical principles. For many cir- 
cumstances lead me to suspect that all these 
phenomena may depend upon certain forces, in 
virtue of which the particles of bodies, by causes 
not yet known, are either mutually impelled 
against one another and coliore into regular 
figures, or repel and recede from one another; 
which forces being unknown, philosophers have as 
yet explored nature in vain. But I hope that, 
either hy this method of philosophizing, or by 
some other and better, the principles here laid 
down may throw some light upon the matter.” ^ 

^ So far as Descartes is concerned the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are excluded from this category. According lo his view, 
auimais and man, in so far as ho lesemhlos them, are mechanisms. 
The soul, wliich alone feels and thinks, is extra-naiiiral—a some- 
thing divinely created and added to the anthropoid mechanism. 
He thus provided their favourite resting-place for tlie supra- 
naturalistic evolutionists of our day. 

Descartes* denial of sensation to the lower animals is a neces- 
sary consequence of his hypothesis concerning the nature and 
origin of the souL He was too logical a thinker not to bo 
aware that, if he admitted even the most elementary form of 
consciousness to be a product or a necessary concomitant, of 
material mechanism, the assumption of the existence of a 
thinking substance, apart from matter, would become sunor- 
fluous.— [1894]. ^ 

^ ® “Utinam csstera naturne phsSnomena ex prinoipiis mechani- 
cia, eodem argumentandi genore, dcrivare licet Nam multa 
me movent, nt nonnihil suspicer ea omnia ex viribus quibusdam 
pendere posse, quibns corpoxum particulDs, per causas nondum 
cogmta% vel in se mutuo impeliuntor et secundum figuraa 
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But the doctrine that all the phenomena oi 
nature are resolvable into mechanism is what 
people have agreed to call ^^materialism;'* and 
when Locke and Collins maintained that matter 
may possibly be able to think, and Newton 
himself could compare infinite space to the sen- 
sorium of the Deity, it was not wonderful that 
the English philosophers should be attacked as 
they were by Leibnitz in the famous letter to the 
Princess of Wales, which gave rise to his corre- 
spondence with Clarke.’^ 

'^1. Natural religion itself seems to decay [in 
England] very much. Many will have human 
souls to be material ; others make God Himself a 
corporeal Being. 

2. Mr. Locke and his followers are uncertain, 
at least, whether the soul be not material and 
naturally perishable. 

‘‘3. Sir Isaac Newton says that space is an 
organ which God makes use of to perceive things 
by. But if God stands in need of any organ to 
perceive things by, it will follow that they do not 
depend altogether upon Him, nor were produced 
by Him. 


fegnlarns cohserent vel at) invicem fugantur et recedunt ; quibua 
viribus ignotis, Philosopln hactentis Naturam frastra tontarunt. 
Spero antem qvdd vel huic pbilosophandi mode, vel veriori, 
alicxii, principia kio posita Incem aliquam pmbebunt.*' — Preface 
to First Edition of Prmcipm, May 8, 1686. 

1 Collection of Papers which passed "between the teamed UUe 
Mr, LcibnUz emd Dr, Clarice, — 1717* 
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“4. Sir Isaac Newton and liis followers have 
also a very odd opinion concerning the work of 
God. According to their doctrine, God Almighty 
wants to wind up His watch from time to time ; 
otherwise it would cease to move.^ He had not, 
it seems, sufficient foresight to make it a perpetual 
motion. Nay, the machine of God’s making is so 
imperfect, according to those gentlemen, that He 
is obliged to clean it now and then by an extra- 
ordinary concourse, and even to mend it as a 
clockmaker mends his work/’ 

It is beside the mark, at present, to inquire 
how far Leibnitz paints a true picture, and how 
far he is guilty of a spiteful caricature of New- 
ton’s views in these passages ; and whether the 
beliefs which Locke is known to have entertained 
are consistent with the conclusions which may 
logically be drawn from some parts of his works. 
It is undeniable that English philosophy in Leib- 
nitz’s time had the general character which ho 
ascribes to it. The phenomena of nature were 
held to be resolvable into the attractions and the 
repulsions of particles of matter; all knowledge 
was attained through the senses ; the mind ante- 
cedent to experience was a tdbiola rasa. In other 
words, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the character of speculative thought in 

^ Goette seems to have had this saying of Leibnitz in hia 
mind when he wrote his famous lines — 

** Was wSr* ein Gott der nnr von anssen stiesse 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufon liesse.*' 
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England was essentially sceptical, critical, and 
materialistic. Why such “ materialism ’’ ^ should 
be more inconsistent with the existence of a 
Deity, the freedom of the will, or the immor- 
tality of the soul, or with any actual or possible 
system of theology, than ‘"idealism, I must 
declare myself at a loss to divine. But, in the 
year 1700, all the world appears to have been 
agreed, Tertullian notwithstanding, that material- 
ism necessarily leads to very dreadful conse- 
quences. And it was thought that it conduced to 
the interests of religion and morality to attack the 
materialists with all the weapons that came to 
hand. Perhaps the most interesting controversy 
which arose out of these questions is the wonder- 
ful triangular duel between Dodwell, Clarke, and 
Anthony Collins, concerning the materiality of 
the soul, and — what all the disputants considered 
to be the necessary consequence of its material- 
ity— its natural mortality. I do not think that 
any one can read the letters which passed between 
Clarke and Collins, without admitting that 
Collins, who writes with wonderful power and 
closeness of reasoning, has by far the best of the 
argument, so far as the possible materiality of the 
soul goes ; and that, in this battle, the Goliath of 
Ereethinking overcame the champion of what was 
considered Orthodoxy. 

In Dublin, all this while, there was a little 
^ See Note A aDpended to this Essay. 
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David practising his youthful strength u])on the 
intellectual lions and hears of Trinity Collecre. 
This was George Berkeley, who was destined *to 
give the same kind of development to the 
idealistic side of Descartes’ philosophy, that the 
Freethinkers had given to its sceptical side, and 
the Newtonians to its mechanical side. 

Berkeley faced the problem boldly. He said 
to the materialists: fYou tell me that all the 
phenomena of nature axe resolvable into matter 
rts affections. I assent to your statement 
and now I put to you the further question, ‘ What 
is matter ? ’ In answering this question you shall 
be bound by your own conditions ; and I demand, 
in the terms of the Cartesian axiom, that in turn 
you give your assent only to such conclusions as 
are perfectly clear and obvious.” 

It is this great argument which is worked out 
in the “Treatise concerning the Principles ot 
Human Knowledge,” and in those “Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous,” which rank amono- 
the most exquisite examples of English style, as 
weU as among the subtlest of metaphysical 
TOtings ; and the final conclusion of which 
is summed up in a passage remarkable alike 
for literary beauty, and for calm audacity of 
statement. 

“Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind 
^t a man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take 
this important one to he, vis., that aU the choir of heaven and 
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famiture of the earth— in a word, all those bodies which com- 
pose the mighty frame of the world — have not any substance 
without a mind ; that their being is to be perceived or known ; 
that consequently, so long as they are not actually perceived by 
me, or do not exist in my mind or that of any other created 
spiiit, they must either have no existence at all or else subsist 
in the mind of some eternal spirit ; it being peifectly uninteh 
ligiblo, and* involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to 
attribute to any single part of them an existence independent of 
a spirit.” ^ 

Doubtless this passage sounds like the acme of 
metaphysical paradox, and we all know that 
“coxcombs vanquished Berkeley with a grin;” 
while common-sense folk refuted him by stamp- 
ing on the ground, or some such other irrelevant 
proceeding. ./ But the key to all philosophy lies in 
the clear apprehension of Berkeley's problem — 
wkich is neither more nor less than one of the 
shapes of the greatest of all questions, “ are 
th^- limits of our faculties ?” And it is worth 
any amount of trouble to comprehend the exact 
nature of the argument by which Berkeley arrived 
at his results, and to know by one’s own know- 
ledge the great truth which he discovered — ^that 
the honest and rigorous following up of the argu- 
ment which leads us to “ materialism,” inevitably 
carries us beyond it. 

Suppose that I accidentally prick my finger 
with a pin. I immediately become aware of a 

^ Treaiist eonurwiTig the Principles (f Hunum Knowledge, 
Part I. § «. 
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condition of my consciousness — a feeling wludi 
I tenn pain, I have no doubt v^liatcvcr that the 
feeling is in myself alone; and if any one wore 
to say that the pain I feel is souiethiiig which 
inheres in the needle, as one of the qualities of 
the substance of the needle, wo should all laugh 
at the absurdity of the phraseology. In liict, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive pain except as a 
state of consciousness. 

Hence, so far as pain is concerned, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that Boi*kclcy’s phraseology is 
strictly applicable to our power of conceiving its 
existence — ‘‘ its being is to be perceived or 
known,” and so long as it is not actually per- 
ceived by me, or does not exist in my mind, or 
that of any other created spirit, it must cither 
have no existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some eternal spirit.” 

So much for pain. Now let us consider an 
ordinary sensation. Let the point of the pin bo 
gently rested upon the skin, and I bocomo aware 
of a feeling, or condition of consciousness, quite 
different from the former — ^the sensation of what 
I call “touch.” Nevertheless this touch is plainly 
just as much in myself as the pain was. I cannot 
for a moment conceive this something which I 
call touch as existing apart from myself, or a 
being capable of the same feelings as myself 
And the same reasoning applies to all the othcir 
simple sensations. A moments reflection is sufB- 
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cicnt to convince one that tlio smell, atul the 
taste, and the yellowness, of which we become 
aware when an orange is smelt, tasted, and soon, 
are as coin])letoly st,at(‘S of onr consciousness as is 
the pain which arises if the orange haj)poiis to bo 
too sour. Nor is it less eli^ar that ovciy sound is 
a state of the consciousm^ss of him who liears it. 
If the nniversc contained only blind and deaf 
beings, it is impossible for ns to imagine but that 
darkness and silence shoulil rtagn (‘verywhero. 

It is luuUmbtetlly t.nie» tluai, of a.ll the simple 
sensations that., as Ilerktdey says, tludr ‘'em is 
pcrcvpl ** — their being is to ho "perceived or 
known.” Ihit tliat which i>(‘reeiv<\s, or knows, is 
termed mind or spirit ; and tlun*efore i ho know- 
ledgti whi(di the s<‘nses give us is, after all, a know- 
ledge of spiritual plu‘Uomcna, 

All this was explicitly or implicitly admitted, 
and, indeed, insisted upon, by Ilerkoloy’s coutom- 
porarii‘S, and by no oiio more strongly tlian by 
Locke, who terms smells, tast<*-s, colours, sounds, 
and the like, " secondary qualities,” and observes, 
with resp(,‘Ct to these " secondary cpialiticKs,” that 
"whattjvor reality wo by mistake attribute to 
tluun [they] are ih trutli nothing in the objects 
themsolvcjs.” 

And again: "Flame is denominated hot and 
light; snow, white and cold; and manna, white 
and sweet, from the ideas they produce in us ; 
which qualities are commonly thought to bo the 
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same in these bodies ; that those ideas are in ns, 
the one the perfect resemblance of the other as 
they are in a mirror ; and it would by most men 
be judged veiy extravagant if one should say 
otherwise. And yet he that will consider that 
the same fire that at one distance produces in us 
the sensation of warmth, does at a nearer ap- 
proach produce in xis the far different sensation of 
pain, ought to bethink himself what reason he 
lias to say that his idea of warmth, which was 
produced in him by the fire, is actually in the 
fire; and his idea of pain which the same fire 
produced in him in the same way, is not in the 
fire. Why are whiteness and coldness in snow, 
and pain not, when it produces the one and the 
other idea in us ; and can do neither but by the 
bulk, figure, number, and motion of its solid 
parts 1”! 

Thus far then materialists and idealists are 
agreed. Locke and Berkeley, and all logical 
thinkers who have succeeded them, are of one 
mind about secondary qualities — their being is to 
be perceived or known — ^their materiality is, in 
strictness, a spirituality. 

But Locke draws a great distinction between 
the secondary qualities of matter, and certain 
others which he terms “ primary qualities.” These 
are extension, figure, solidity, motion and rest, 
and number; and he is as clear that these 

* Locke, Simon UThdersUmiing, Book II. chap. viii. §§ 14 , 16 , 
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primary qualities exist independently of tlie mind, 
as he is that the secondary qualities have no such 
existence. 

“The particular hulk, number, figure, and motion of the 
parts of fire and snow are really in them, whether any one’s 
senses perceive them or not, and therefore they may be called 
real qualities, because they really exist in those bodies ; but 
light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in them, 
than sickness, or pain, is in manna. Take away the sensation 
of them ; let not the eyes see light or colours, nor the oars hear 
sounds ; let the palate not taste, nor the nose smell ; and all 
colours, tastes, odours and sounds, as they are such particular 
ideas, vanish and cease, and are reduced to their causes, Le, 
bulk, figure, and motion of parts. 

“18. A piece of manna of sensible bulk is able to produce in 
us the idea of a round or square figure ; and, by being removed 
from one place to another, the idea of motion. This idea of 
motion represents it as it really is in the manna moving ; a 
circle and square are the same, whether in idea or existence, in 
the mind or in the manna ; and thus both motion and figure 
are really in the manna, whether we take notice of them or no : 
this eveiybody is ready to agree to.” 

So far as primary qualities are concerned, then, 
Locke is as thoroughgoing a realist as St. Anselm. 
In Berkeley, on the other hand, we have as com- 
plete a representative of the nominalists and 
conceptualists— an intellectual descendant of 
Eoscellinus and of Abelard. And by a curious 
irony of fate, it is the nominalist who is, this 
time, the champion of orthodoxy, and the realist 
that of heresy. 

Once more let us try to work out Berkeley’s 

^ See note B. 
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principles for ourselves, and inquire what founda- 
tion there is for the assertion that extension, form, 
solidity, and the other primary qualities,'^ have 
an existence apart from mind. And for this pur- 
pose let us recur to our experiment with the pin. 

It has been seen that when the finger is pricked 
with a pin, a state of consciousness arises which 
we call pain ; and it is admitted that this pain is 
not a something which inheres in the pin, but a 
something which exists only in the mind, and has 
no similitude elsewhere. 

But a little attention will show that this state 
of consciousness is accompanied by another, which 
can by no effort be got rid of. I not only have 
the feeling, but the feeling is localized. I am just 
as certain that the pain is in my finger, as I am 
that I have it at all. Nor will any effort of the 
imagination enable me to believe that the pain is 
not in my finger. 

And yet nothing is more certain than that it is 
not, and cannot be, in the spot in which I feel it, 
nor within a couple of feet of that spot. For 
the skin of the finger is connected by a bundle of 
fine nervous fibres, which run up the whole length 
of the arm, to the spinal marrow, which sets them 
in communication with the brain, and we know 
that the feeling of pain caused by the prick of a 
pin is dependent on the integrity of those fibres. 
After they have been cut through close to the 
spinal cord, no pain will he felt, whatever injury 
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is done to the finger ; and if the ends which re- 
main in connection with the cord be pricked, the 
pain which arises will appear to have its seat in 
the finger just as distinctly as before. Nay, if the 
whole arm be cut oflf, the pain which arises from 
pricking the nerve stump will appear to be seated 
in the fingers, just as if they were still connected 
with the body. 

It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that the 
localization of the pain at the surface of the body 
is an act of the mind. It is an extraditioTb of 
that consciousness, which has its seat in the 
brain, to a definite point of the body — ^which 
takes place without our volition, and may give 
rise to ideas which are contrary to fact. We 
might call this extradition of consciousness a 
reflex feeling, just as we speak of a movement 
which is excited apart from., or contrary to, our 
volition, as a reflex motion. Locality is no more 
in the pin than pain is ; of the former, as of the 
latter, it is true that *‘its being is to be per- 
ceived,’' and that its existence apart from a 
thinking mind is not conceivable. 

The foregoing reasoning will be in no way 
affected, if, instead of pricking the finger, the 
point of the pin rests gently against it, so as to 
give rise merely to a tactile sensation. The 
tactile sensation is referred outwards to the point 
touched, and seems to exist there. But it is 
certain that it is not and cannot be there really, 
160 
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because the brain is the sole seat of consciousness ; 
and, further, because evidence, as strong as that 
in favour of the sensation being in the finger, can 
be brought forward in support of propositions 
which are manifestly absurd. For example, the 
hairs and nails are utterly devoid of sensibility, as 
every one knows. Nevertheless, if the ends of 
the nails or hairs are touched, ever so lightly, we 
feel that they are touched, and the sensation 
seems to be situated in the nails or hairs. Nay 
more, if a walking-stick, a yard long, is held 
firmly by the handle and the other end is touched, 
the tactile sensation, which is a state of our own 
consciousness, is unhesitatingly referred to the 
end of the stick ; and yet no one will say that it 
is there. 

Let us now suppose that, instead of one pin's 
point resting against the end of my finger, there 
are two. Each of these can be known to me, as 
we have seen, only as a state of a thinking mind, 
referred outwards, or localized. But the existence 
of these two states, somehow or other, generates 
in my mind a number of new ideas, which did not 
make their appearance when only one state was 
present. For example, I get the ideas of co-exist- 
ence, of number, of distance, and of relative place 
or direction. But all these ideas are ideas of rela- 
tions, and may be said to imply the existence of 
something which perceives those relations. If a 
tactile sensation is a state of the mind, and if 
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the localization of that sensation is an act of the 
mind, how is it conceivable that a relation be- 
tween two localized sensations should exist apart 
from the mind ? It is, I confess, quite as easy 
for me to imagine that redness may exist apart 
from a visual sense, as it is to suppose that 
co-existence, number, and distance can have any 
existence apart from the mind of which they are 
ideas. 

Thus it seems clear that the existence of some, 
at any rate, of Locke's primary qualities of matter, 
such as number and extension, apart from mind, 
is as utterly unthinkable as the existence of colour 
and sound under like circumstances. 

Will the others — namely, figure, motion and 
rest, and solidity — ^withstand a similar criticism ? 
I think not. For all these, like the foregoing, are 
perceptions by the mind of the relations of two or 
more sensations to one another. If distance and 
place are inconceivable, in the absence of the mind 
of which they are ideas, the independent existence 
of figure, which is the limitation of distance, and oi 
motion, which is change of place, must be equally 
inconceivable. Solidity requires more particular 
consideration, as it is a term applied to two very 
dijSferent things, the one of which is solidity of 
form, or geometrical solidity ; while the other is 
solidity of substance, or mechanical solidity. If 
those motor nerves of a man by which volitions 
are converted into motion were all paralysed, and 
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if sensation remained only in tlu', palm of liis 
hand (which is a conceivable cas(.'.), he would 
still be able to attain to clear notions of extension, 
figure, number, and motion by attimding to the 
states of consciousness which might bo aroused by 
the contact of bodies with the sensory surface of 
the palm. But it docs not appear that such a 
person could arrive at any concciption of geomet- 
rical solidity. For that which does not come in 
contact with the sensory surface is non-existent 
for the sense of , touch ; and a solid body, impressed 
upon the palm of the hand, gives rise only to the 
notion of the extension of that particular 
part of the solid which is in contact with the 
skin. 

Nor is it possible that the idea of outness (in 
the sense of discontinuity with the sentient body) 
could be attained by such a person; for, as we 
have seen, every tactile sensation is referred to a 
point either of the natural sensory surface itself, 
or of some solid in continuity with that surface. 
Hence it would appear that the conception of the 
difference between the Ego and the non-Ego could 
not be attained by a man thus situated. His 
feelings would be his universe, and his tactile 
sensations his ‘'xnoenia mundi.'* Time would 
exist for him as for us, but space would have only 
two dimensions. 

But now remove the paralysis from the motor 
apparatus, and give the palm of the hand of our 
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imaginary man perfect freedom to move, so as to 
be able to glide in all directions over the bodies 
with which it is in contact. Then with the con- 
sciousness of that mobility, the notion of space of 
three dimensions — which is Baum'' or “ room ” 
to move with perfect freedom — is at once given. 
But the notion that the tactile surface itself 
moves, cannot be given by touch alone, which is 
competent to testify only to the fact of change of 
place, not to its cause. The idea of the motion 
of the tactile surface could not, in fact, be attained, 
unless the idea of change of place were accom- 
panied by some state of consciousness, which does 
not exist when the tactile surface is immoveable. 
This state of consciousness is what is termed the 
muscular sense, and its existence is very easily 
demonstrable. 

Suppose the bach of my hand to rest upon a 
table, and a sovereign to rest upon the upturned 
palm, I at once acquire a notion of extension, and 
of the limit of that extension. The impression 
made by the circular piece of gold is quite different 
from that which would be made by a triangular, 
or a square, piece of the same size, and thereby I 
arrive at the notion of figure. Moreover, if the 
sovereign slides over the palm, I acquire a distinct 
conception of change of place or motion, and of 
the direction of that motion. For as the sovereign 
slides, it affects new nerve-endings, and gives rise 
to new states of consciousness. Each of them is 
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definitely and separately localized by a reflex act 
of the mind, which, at the siuuo time, becomes 
aware of the difference between two successive 
localizations; and thoreforo of change of place, 
which is motion. 

If, while the sovereign lies on tho baud, the 
latter being kept quite stciuly, tho fero-ann is 
gradually and slowly raised ; tho tactile sensations, 
with all their accompaniments, remain exactly as 
they were. But, at tho same timo, soinothiiiig 
new is introduced; namely, tho sense of effort. 
If I try to discover where this sense of effort 
seems to be, I find myself somewhat perplexed at 
first ; hut, if I hold tho foro-arm in position long 
enough, I become aware of an obscure sense of 
fatigue, which is apparently seated either in the 
muscles of the arm, or in tho integumont directly 
over them. The fatigue seems to bo related to 
the sense of effort, in much tho same way tis tho 
pain which supervenes upon the original sense of 
contact, when a pin is slowly pressed against tho 
skin, is related to touch. 

A little attention will show that this sense of 
effort accompanies every muscular contraction by 
which the limbs, or other parts of tho body, are 
moved. By its agency the fact of their movement 
is known ; while the direction of tho motion is 
given ^ by the accompanying tactile sensations. 
And, in consequence of the incessant association 
of the muscular and tlie tactile sensations, they 
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become so fused togetlior that tboy aro often con- 
founded under tlio same naiiio. 

If freedom to move in all directions is the veiy 
essence of that conception of space of three dimen- 
sions ■which wo obtain by the sense of touch ; and 
if that freedom to move is really another name 
for tlie feeling of unopposed effort, accompanied 
by that of change of place, it is surely impossible 
to conceive of such space as having existence apart 
from that which is conscious of effort. 

But it may bo said that wo derive our concep- 
tion of space of three dimensions not only from 
touch, but from vi.sion; that if wo do not feel 
things actually outside us, at any rate we see 
them. And it was exactly this difficulty which 
presented itself to Berkeley at the outset of his 
speculations. He met it, with characteristic bold- 
nes.s,i'by denying that wo do see things outside us ; 
and, With no less characteristic ingenuity, by de- 
vising that " Now Theory of Vision ” which has 
met with wider accoptanco than any of his views, 
though it has been the subject of continual con- 
troversies.^ 

In the “Principles of Human Knowledge,” 
Berkeley himself tells us how ho was led to those 

* I liftvo not spofiifioally alluded to the writiufts of Bailey, 
Mill, Ahhott, and otlinrs, on tliia vexed question, not boeauso I 
havo failed to study thorn oarofully, hut booanso this is not a 
convenient ooeaaion forcontTOvorsial discussion. Those who are 
Skcqnainted ■with the subject, however, uriH ohservo that the 
view I have taken agrees substantially with that of Mr. Bailoy. 
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opinioELS which he published in the “Essay to- 
wards the Now Theory of Vision.” 

“ It will bo objootoil that wo sco tilings notnally witliout, or 
at a distanco from us, and which constKiuoiitly do not exist in 
the mind ; it being absurd that those things which are seen at 
tlio distance of several miles, should ho as near to us as our own 
thoughts. In answer to this, I (h'siro it may he considen^d 
tliat in a dream wo do oft porcoivo things as existing at a great 
distance off, and yet, for all that, those -tilings arc acknowledged 
to have their oxistcnco only in the luiiul. 

*‘But for the fuller clearing of this point, it may he worth 
while to consider how it is that wo perceive iliHt.anco and things 
placed at a distance by sight. For that wo should in truth see. 
external space and bodies actually existing in it, some nearer, 
others further off, seems to caiTy with it some ojiposition to 
what hath been said of thoix existing nowhere without the 
mind. The consideration of this dilluuilty it was that gave 
birth to my Essay towards tho Now Theory of Vision wliich 
was published not long since, wherein it is shown that distanoc, 
or outness, is neither immediately of itself perceived by sight, 
nor yet apprehended, or judged of, by linos and angles or any- 
thing that hath any necessary connection with it ; but that* it 
is only suggested to our thoughts by coitain visible ideas and 
sensations attending vision, which, in their own nature, have 
no manner of similitude or relation either with distance or with 
things placed at a distance ; hut by a connection taught us by 
experience, they come to signify and suggest them to us, after 
the same manner that words of any language suggest tho ideas 
they are made to stand for ; insomuch that a man horn blind 
and afterwards made to see, would not, at fli-st sight, think tho 
things he saw to bo without his mind or at any distance from 
him.” 

The key-note of the Essay to wbich Berkeley 
refers in this passage is to he fouud in. an itaheized 
paragraph of section 127 : — 
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'' The cxtmsions, figicrcs, and motiom ^perceived hy {tight are 
specifically dMinct f rom tlw ideas of touch called hy the same 
names; nor is there any ssieh thing as an idea or hind of idea 
common to both semes f 

It will be observed that this proposition ex- 
pressly declares that extension, figure, and motion, 
and consequently distance, are immediately per- 
ceived by sight as well as by touch; but that 
visual distance, extension, figure, and motion, are 
totally difierent in quality from the ideas of the 
same name obtained through the sense of touch. 
And other passages leave no doubt that such was 
Berkeley’s mcivniug. Thus in the n2th section 
of the same Essay, ho Ciirofully defines the two 
kinds of distance, one visual, the other tangible 

“ By tlio distance between any two points nothing more it 
meant than the nuiubor of intermediate points^ If the given 
points are visihl(», the diatanoo between thorn is marked out hy 
tho number of interjacent visible points ; if they are tangible, 
the distance between them is a line consisting of tangible 
points/* 

Again, tlicro aro two sorts of magnitudo or ex- 
tension : — 

** It has been shown that there are two sorts of objects appre- 
hended by sight, each whereof has its distinet magnitudo or 
extension : the one properly tangible, «.<?., to be perceived and 
measured by toucli, and not immediately falling under tho sense ■ 
of seeing; th(» other properly and immediately visible, by 
mediation of which the former is brought into view." — § 66. 

But how are we to reconcile these passages with 
others which will ho perfectly familiar to every 
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reader of the “ New Theory of Vision ” ? As, for 
exaraple : — 

“It is, I tliink, agreed hy all, tlmt clistunoe of itself, and 
immodiatoly, cannot bo seen.” — § 2, 

“Space or distance, wo liavo aliown, is no otborwiso the object 
of sight than of hearing.” — § 130. 

“Distance is in its own nature imperceptible, and yet it is 
perceived by sight. It remains, tht‘rt‘r(nv, that it is brought 
into view by means of some other idea, that is itself immodiatoly 
perceived in the act of vision.” — § 11. 

“Distance or external space.” — § 165. 

The explanation is quite simple, and lies in the 
fact that Berkeley uses the word “ distance ” in 
three senses. Soraetimos he employs it to denote 
visible distance, and then he restricts it to distance 
in two dimensions, or simple extension. Some- 
times he means tangible distance in two dimon- 
sions ; hut most commonly he intends to signify 
tangible distance in the third dimension. And it 
is in this sense that he employs “ distance ” as the 
equivalent of “ space.” Distance in two dimen- 
sions is, for Berkeley, not space, but extension. 
By taking a pencil and interpolating the words 
"visible” and “tangible” before “distance” 
wherever the context renders them necessary, 
Berkeley’s statements may be made perfectly con- 
sistent ; though he has not always extricated him- 
self from the entanglement caused by his own 
loose phraseology, which rises to a climax in the 
last ten sections of the " Theory of Vision,” in 
which he endeavours to prove that a pure intelU- 
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gence able to see, but devoid of tbe sense of touch, 
could have no idea of a plane figure. Thus he 
says in section 156 : — 

“All that is properly porcoiTcd hy the visual faculty amoitnts 
to no more than colours with their variations and diilbrent pro- 
portions of light and shade ; hut the perpetual mutability and 
fleetingness of those imiuodiato objects of sight render them 
incapable of being managed after the manner of geometrical 
figures, nor is it in any degree useful that they should. It is 
true there bo divers of them porcoivod at once, and more of some 
and loss of others ; but a(^culutely to compute their magnitude, 
and assign preciso doierminato proportions between things so 
variable and inconsiant, if wo supposes it possible to bo done, 
must yet bo a very trifling and insignificant labour.” 

If, by tliis, Berkeley means that by vision alone, 
a straight lino cannot bo distingnishod from a 
curved one, a circle from a square, a long lino 
from a short ouc, a large .angle from a small one, 
his position is surely absurd in itself and contra- 
dictory to his own previously cited .admissions ; if 
he only means, on the other hand, that his pure 
spirit could not got very far on in his geometry, it 
may bo true or not ; but it is in contradiction 
with bis previous assertion, that such a pure spirit 
could never attain to know as much as the first 
elements of plane geometry. 

Another source of confusion, which arises out of 
Berkeley’s insufficient exactness in the use of 
language, is to be found in what he says about 
solidity, in discussing Molyneux’s problem, whether 
a man horn blind and having learned to dis- 
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tinguisb. between a cnbo a:ul a sj)berc, could, on 
receiving bis sight, tell the one from the other by 
vision. Berkeley agrees with Locke that bo could 
not, and adds the following reflection : — 

“CuH splioro, tahlo, aro woiila ho lias known apiiliod to 
things porooivablo by touch, but to things pmfcotly iutangiblo 
he never knew them appliud. Thosn words in tlmir wonted 
application always marked out to his mind bodies or solid things 
which wore porooivud by the rosistauco they gave, lint thoro is 
no solidity, no rosiatanco or protrusion porooivod by sight.” 

Here “solidity” moans rasistanco to pressure, 
which is apprehended by the muscular souso ; but 
when in section 154 Berkeley says of his pure 
intelbgence — 

“It is certain that the aforesaid intnlligenco could have no 
idea of a solid or quantity of throo dimensions, which follows 
from its not having any idea of distance”— 

be refers to that notion of sobdity which may bo 
obtained by the tactile sense without the addition 
of any notion of resistance in the solid object ; as, 
for example, when the finger passes lightly over 
the surface of a billiard ball. 

Yet another source of difficulty in clearly under- 
standing Berkeley arises out of bis use of the word 
“ outness.” In speaking of touch he seems to 
employ it indifferently, both for the localization of 
a tactile sensation in the sensory surface, which 
we really obtain through touch; and for the 
notion of corporeal separation, which is attained 
by the association of muscular and tactile sensa- 
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tions. In speaking of sight, on tho other hand, 
Berkeley employs “ outness ” to denote corporeal 
separation. 

When due allowance is made for the occasional 
looseness and ambiguity of Berkeley’s tonniuology, 
and tho accessories are weeded out of tho essen- 
tial parts of his fiimons Essay, his views may, I 
believe, bo fairly and Jiocurately sunauned up in 
tho following propositions : — 

1. The sense of touch gives rise to ideas of 
extension, figure, magnitude, and motion. 

2. The souse of touch gives rise to the idea of 
“outness,” in tho sense of localization. 

3. The sense of touch gives rise to the idea of 
resistance, and thence to that of solidity, in tho 
somso of impenetrability. 

4i. Tho souse of touch gives rise to tho idea of 
“outness,” in tho sense of dhstjuico in the third 
dimension, and thcncc to that of space or geome- 
trical solidity. 

5. The sense of sight gives rise to ideas of ex- 
tension, of figure, magnitude, and motion. 

6. The sense of sight does not give rise to the 
idea of " outness,” in the sense of- distance in the 
third dimension, nor to that of geometrical solidity, 
no visual idea appearing to be without the 

or at any distance off (§ § 43, 60). 

7. Tho sense of sight does not give rise to the 
idea of mechanical solidity. 

8. There is no Kkenoss whatever between the 
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tactile ideas called extonsion, figure, nmguitude, 
aud motiou, and the visual ideas wliicli go by the 
same names ; nor are any ideas conunou to the 
two senses. 

9. When wc think we see objects at a distance, 
what really happens is that the vi.sual picture 
suggests tiiat the object seen has tangible distfiuce ; 
we confound the strong belief in the tangible dis- 
tance of the object with actual sight of its distance. 

10. Visual ideas, therefore, constitute a kind of 
language, by which wo are informed of the tactile 
ideas which will, or may, arise in u.s. 

Taking these propositions into consideration 
seriatim, it may be avssumed that every one will 
assent to the first and second ; and that for the 
third and fourth we have only to include the 
muscular sense under the name of sense of touch, 
as Berkeley did, in order to make it quite accurate. 
Nor is it intelligible to mo that any one should 
explicitly deny the truth of the fifth proposition, 
though some of Berkeley’s supporters, less careful 
than himself, have done so. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that it is only grudgingly, and as it were 
against his will, that Berkeley admits that we 
obtain ideas of extension, figure, and magnitude 
by pure vision, and that he more than half re- 
tracts the admission; while he absolutely denies 
that sight gives us any notion of outness in either 
sense of the word, and even declares that "no 
proper visual idea appears to be without the 
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or at any distance off” By " proper visual ideas,” 
Berkeley denotes colours, and liglit, and shade; 
and, therefore, he affirms that colours do not 
appear to be at any distance from irs. I confess 
that this assertion appeal's to me to be utterly 
unaccountable. I have made endless experiments 
on this point, and by no effort of the imagination 
can I persuade myself, "when looking at a colour, 
that the colour is in my mind, and not at a 
“ distance off,” though of course I know perfectly 
■well, as a matter of reason, that colour is subjec- 
tive. It is like looking at the sun setting, and 
trying to persuade one’s self that the earth appears 
to move and not the sun, a feat I have never been 
able to accomplish. Even when the eyes are 
shut, the darkness of which one is conscious, carries 
with it the notion of outness. One looks, so to 
speak, into a dark space. Common language ex- 
presses the common experience of mankind in this 
matter. A man will say that a snusll is in his nose, 
a taste is in his mouth, a singing is in his cars, a 
creeping or a warmth is in his skin ; but if he is 
jaundiced, he docs not say that he has yellow in 
his eyes, but that everything looks yellow ; and if 
he is troubled with mumx volitantes, he says, not 
that he has specks in his eyes, but that he sees 
specks dancing before his eyes. In fact, it appears 
to mo that it is tlie special peculiarity of visual 
sensations, that they invariably give rise to the 
idea of remoteness, and that Berkeley's dictum 
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ought to be reversed. For I think that any one 
who interrogates his consciousness carefully will 
find that “ every proper visual idea ” appears to be 
without the mind and at a distance off. 

Not only does every msibile appear to be 
remote, but it has a position in external space, 
just as a tangihilc appears to be superficial and to 
have a determinate jioBition on the surface of the 
body. Every visibilo, in fact, appears (approxi- 
mately) to be situated upon a line drawn from it 
to the point of the retina on which its image falls. 
It is referred outwards, in the geuciral direction of 
the pencil of light by which it is rouderod visible, 
just as, in the experiment with the stick, the iangi- 
HU is referred outwards to the end of the stick. 

It is for this reason that an objtict, viewed with 
both eyes, is seen single and not double. Two 
distinct images are formed, but each imago is 
referred to that point at which the two optic axes 
intersect; consequently, the two images cover 
oiie another, and appear as completely one as any 
other two equally similar super-imposed imagers 
would be.^ And it is for the same reason, that, if 
the side of the ball of the eye is pressed upon at 
any point, a spot of light appears apparently 
outside the eye, and in a region exactly opposite 
to that in which the pressure is made. 

But while it seems to me that there is no reason 

^ In the case of a near, solid, external object, such as a cube, 
this is not the whole stoiy. 
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to doubt that tbe extradition of sensation is more 
complete in the case of the eye than in that of 
the skin, and that coi-porcal distinctness, and 
hence space, are directly suggested by vision, it is 
another, and a much more difficult question, 
whether the notion of geometrical solidity is 
attainable by pure vision ; that is to say, by a 
single eye, all the parts of which are immoveable. 
However this may be for an absolutely fixed eye, 
I conceive there can be no doubt in the case of an 
eye that is moveable and capable of adjustment. 
For, with the moveable eye, the muscular sense 
comes into play in exactly the same way as with 
•\,he moveable hand ; and the notion of change of 
place, jpJws the sense of effort, gives rise to a 
conception of visual space, which runs exactly 
parallel with that of tangible space. When two 
moveable eyes are present, the notion of space of 
three dimensions is obtained in the same way as 
it is by the two hands, but with much greater 
precision.’- And if, to take a case similar to one 
already assumed, we suppose a man deprived of 
every sense except vision, and of all motion except 
that of his eyes, it surely cannot be doubted that 
he would have a perfect conception of space ; and 
indeed a much more perfect conception than he 
who possessed touch alone without vision. But 
of course our touchless man would be devoid of 
any notion of resistance ; and hence space, fox 
^ iSee Kote 0* 
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him, would be altogether geometrical and devoid 
of body. 

And here another cirrious comsidoration arises, 
what likeness, if any, would thore bo botwoou the 
visual space of the one man, and the tangible 
space of the other ? 

Berkeley, as we have scon (in the eighth pro- 
position), declares that tlusre is no likeness 
between the ideas given by sight and those given 
by touch ; and one cannot but agree with him, so 
long as the term ideas is restricted to more sensa- 
tions. Obviously, there is no more likeness be- 
tween the feel of a surface and the colour of it, 
than there is between its colour and its smell. 
All simple sensations, derived from diifercut 
senses, are incommensurable with one another, 
and only gradations of their own intensity are 
comparable. And thus, so far as the primaiy 
facts of sensation go, visual figure and tactile 
figure, visual magnitude and tactile mtjgnitude, 
visual motion and tactile motion, are truly unlike, 
and have no common term. But when Berkeley 
goes further than this, and declares that thore are 
no “ideas” common to the “ideas" of touch and 
those of sight, it appears to me that he has fallen 
into a great error, and one which is the chief 
source of his paradoxes about geometry. 

Berkeley in fact employs the word "idea,” in 
this instance, to denote two totally different classes 
of feelings, or states of consciousness. For these 
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may be divided into two groups: the primary 
feelings, which exist in themselves and without 
relation to any other, such as pleasure and pain, 
desire, and the simple sensations obtained through 
the sensory organs ; and the secondary feelings, 
which express those relations of primary feelings 
which arc perceived by the mind ; and the exist- 
ence of which, therefore, implies the pre-existence 
of at least two of the primary feelings. Such are 
likeness and unlikeness in quality, quantity, or 
form ; succession and contemporaneity ; contiguity 
and distance j cause and effect ; motion and rest. 

Now it is quite true that there is no likeness 
between the primary feelings which are grouped 
under sight and touch; but it appears to me 
wholly untrue, and indeed absurd, to affirm that 
there is no likeness between the secondary feelings 
which express the relations of the primary ones. 

The relation of succession perceived between 
the visible taps of a hammer, is, to my mind, 
exactly like the relation of succession between the 
tangible taps; the unlikeness between red and 
blue is a mental phenomenon of the same order 
as the unlikeness between rough and smooth. 
Two points visibly distant are so, because one or 
more units of visible length (mmima vmUlia) are 
interposed between them; and as two points 
tangibly distant are so, because one or more units 
of tangible length (minima tangibilia) are inter- 
posed between thorn, it is clear that the notion of 
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mteipoaitioTi of units of sonai'bility, or tninmot, 
sensiMlia, is an idea common to tho two. And 
whether I seo a point move across tlui iiold of vision 
towards another point, or feel tho liko motion, the 
idea of the gradual diminution of tho imnihor of 
sensible units between tho two points aj^poars to 
me to be common to both kinds of motion. 

Hence, I conceive, that thoujfh it bo true that 
there is no likeness between tho primary feedings 
given by sight and those given by touch, yet there 
is a complete likeness between tho secondary 
feelings aroused by each sense. 

Indeed, if it were not so, how could Logic, 
which deals with those forms of thought which 
are applicable to every kind of subject-matter, be 
possible ? How could numorical proportion bo as 
tnie of visiMlia, as of tangibilia, unless there were 
some ideas common to the two ? And to come di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter, is there any more 
difference between the relations between tangible 
sensations which we call place and direction, and 
those between visible sensations which go by the 
same name, than there is between those rolutions 
of tangible and visible sensations which we call 
succession ? And if there be none, why is Geo- 
metry not just as much a matter of visMia as of 
tangibilia t 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, it is certain that 
• the muscular sense is so closely connected with 
both the visual and the tactile senses, that, by 
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the ordinary laws of association, the ideas which it 
suggests must needs be common to both. 

From what has been said it will follow that the 
ninth proposition falls to tho ground; and that 
vision, combined with the muscular sensations 
produced by tho movement of the eyes, gives us 
as complete a notion of corporeal separation and 
of distance in the third dimension of space, as 
touch, combined with the muscular sensations pro- 
duced by the movements of tho hand, does. The 
tenth proposition seems to contain a perfectly true 
statement, but it is only half the truth. It is no 
doubt true that our visual ideas are a kind of lan- 
guage by which wo are informed of the tactile 
ideas which may or will arise in us ; but this is 
true, more or loss, of every sense in regard to every 
other. If I put my hand in my pocket, the tactile 
ideas which I receive prophesy quite accurately 
what I shall see — whether a bunch of keys or 
half-a-crown — wVien I pull it out again ; and the 
tactile ideas aro, in this case, the language which 
informs mo of the visual ideas which will arise. 
So with the other senses : olfactory ideas tell me 
I shall find tho tactile and visual phenomena 
called violots, if I look for them ; taste, combined 
with touch, tells me that what I am tasting and, 
touching with tho tongue will, if I look at it, hav^ 
the form of a clove; and hearing warns me of 
what I shall, or may, see and touch every minute 
of my life. 
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But while the “ Now Theory of Vision ” cannot 
he considered to possess nrncli valno in relation to 
the immediate object its author had in view, it 
had a vastly important influence in directing 
attention to the real complexity of nrany of those 
phenomena of sensation, which appear at first to 
bo simple. And oven if Berkeley, as I imagine, 
was quite wrong in supposing that wo do not see 
space, the conkai-y doctrine makes quite as strongly 
for his general view, that space can bo conceived 
only as something thought by a mind. 

The last of Locke’s “ primary qualities ” which 
remain to bo considered is mechanical solidity, or 
impenetrability. But our conception of this is 
derived from the sense of resistance to our own 
effort, or active force, which wo moot with in 
association with sundry tactile or visual pheno- 
mena; and, undoubtedly, active force is incon- 
ceivable except as a state of consciousness. This 
may sound paradoxical ; but let any one try to 
realize what he means by the mutual attraction of 
two particles, and I think he will find, either, that 
he conceives them simply as moving towards one 
another at a certain rate, in which cose he only 
pictures motion to himself, and leaves force aside ; 
or, that he conceives each particle to be animated 
by something like his own volition, and to bo 
piffing as he would pulL And I suppose that 
thM difiBculty of thinking of force except as some- 
thing comparable to volition, lies at the bottom of 
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Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads, to say nothing of 
Schopenhauer’s ‘‘Welt als Willeund Vorstellung 
while the opposite difficulty of conceiving force to 
be anything like Yolition, drives another school of 
thinkers into the denial of any connection, save 
that of succession, between cause and eiSfcci 

„ . To sum up. If the materialist affirms that the 
universe and all its phenomena are resolvable into 
matter and motion, Berkeley replies. True; but 
what you call matter and motion are known to us 
only as forms of consciousness ; their being is to 
be conceived or known ; and the existence of a 
state of consciousness, apart from a thinking mind, 
is a contradiction in terms. 

I conceive that this reasoning is irrefragable. 
And therefore, if I were obliged to choose between 
absolute materialism and absolute „ idealism, I 
should feel compelled to accept the latter alter- 
native. Indeed, upon this point Locke does, prac- 
tically, go as far in the direction of idealism as 
Berkeley, when he admits that the simple ideas 
we receive from sensation and reflection are the 
boundaries of our thoughts, beyond which the 
mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not able 
to advance one jot.” — Book 11. chap, xxiii. § 29. 

But Locke adds, ‘*Nor can it make any dis- 
coveries when it would pry into the nature and 
hidden causes of these ideas.” 

Now, from this proposition, the thorough mate- 
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riallsts dissent as much, on tho one hand, as 
Berkeley does, upon the other hand. 

The thorough materialist asserts that there is a 
something which ho calls tho "substance” of 
matter ; that this something is tho cause of all 
phenomena, whether material or mental ; that it is 
self-existent and eternal, and so forth, 

Berkeley, on tho contrary, asserts, with equal 
confidence, that there is no substance of matter, 
but only a substance of mind, which he terms 
spirit ; that there are two kinds of spiritual sub- 
stance, tho one eternal and uncreated, tho sub- 
stance of tho Deity, the other created, and, once 
created, naturally eternal; that tho uiuvcrae, as 
known to created spirits, has no being in itself, 
but is tho result of the action of tho substance of 
the Deity on the substance of those spirits. 

In contradiction to which bold assertion, Locke 
affirms that we simply know nothing about sub- 
stance of any kind.^ 

"So that if any one will examine Mmsolf concominf? liis 
notion of pure snhstanoo in general, ho will find ho has no 
other idea of it at all, but only a supposition of he knows not 
what support of such ijualities, which are capable of producing 
simple ideas in. us, which qualities are oomtnonly called 
accidents. 

"If any one should bo asked, what is tho subject wherein 

1 Berkeley virtually makes tbe same confession of igneranoo, 
when he admits that we can have no idea or notion of a 
s]^rit of Summ JSMowlodgt, § 188) ; and tihe way in 

wmoh lie tries to esoape the consequences of this admission, is a 
Splendid example of the floundering of a mired logician. 
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colour or weight inheres 1 ho would have nothing to say but the 
solid extended parts ; and if ho were demanded wliat is it that 
solidity and extonsion inhere in ? ho wo\xld not bo in much 
bettor case than tho Indian before mentioned, who, urging that 
the world was supported by a great elephant, was asked what 
the elephant rested on? to which his answer "was, a great 
tortoise. But being again x)rcssod to know what gave support 
to tho broad-backed tortoise ? replii'd, something, ho know not 
w^hat. And thus hero, as in all other eases when wo use words 
without having clear and distinct ideas, wo talk like children, 
who, being questioned what such a thing is, readily give this 
satisfactory answer, that it is something ; which in truth sig- 
nifies no more when soused, either by children or men, hut that 
they know not what, and that the thing they pretend to talk and 
know of is what they have no distinct idea of at all, end are, 
so, perfectly ignorant of it and in tho dark. The idea, then, 
we have, to which wo give tho general name substance, being 
nothing but the supposed but unknown support of those 
qualities wo find existing, whiedx wo imagine cannot exist dm 
re subatantCj without something to sui)port thorn, we call that 
support mhstaniia, which, according to the tnio impoii: of the 
word, is, in plain English, standing under or upholding.’^ ^ 

I cannot bnt believe that the judgment of 
Locke is that whicb Philosophy will accept as her 
final decision. 

Suppose that a rational piano were conscious of 
sound, and of nothing else. It would be acquainted 
with a system of nature entirely composed of 
sounds, and the laws of nature would he the laws 
of melody and of harmony. It might acquire 
endless ideas of likeness and unlikeness, of 
succession, of similarity and dissimilarity, but it 


* Iiooke, Simon Understanding, Book II. okap. zxiii. § 2. 
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could attaiu to no concoption of Rpiico, of distance, 
or of resistance ; or of figure, or of motion. 

Tlie piano miglit then reason tlius : All my 
tnowledgo consists of sounds and the perception 
of tliG relations of sounds; now tlio being of 
sound is to bo hoard; and it is inconceivable 
that the existouco of the sounds I know, should 
depend upon any other existence than that of the 
mind of a hearing being. 

This would bo quite as good reasoning ns 
Berkeley’s, and very sound and useful, so far as it 
defines the limits of tho piano’s faculties. But 
for all that, pianos have an existouco quite apart 
from sounds, and the auditory consciousness of 
our speculative piano wordd be dependent, in tho 
first place, on tho existence of a “substance" of 
brass, wood, and iron, and, in tlio second, on that 
of a musician. But of neither of these condi- 
tions of the existenco of his consciousness would 
the phenomena of that consciousness afford him 
the slightest hint. 

So that while it is the summit of human 
wisdom to learn the limit of our faculties, it may 
he wise to recollect that we have no more right 
to make denials, than to put forth affirmatives, 
about what lies beyond that limit. Whether 
either mind, or matter, has a “ substance ” or not, 
is a problem which we are incompetent to disouse ; 
and it is just as likely that the common notions 
upon the subject should be correct as any others. 
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Indeed, Berkeley lihnself makes Philonous wind 
up his discussions with Hylas, in a couple of 
sentences which aptly express this conclusion : — 

‘*You SCO, Hylas, tlxo water of yonder fountain, Itow it is 
forced upwards in a round column to a certain height, at which 
it breaks and falls back into the basin from whence it rose ; its 
ascent as well as its descent proceeding from the same uniform 
law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the same principles 
which, at first view, lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain 
point, bring men back to common souse,** 



APPENDIX 

NOTE A (p. 248.). 

'The horror of Materialism ” which weighs upon the minds 
of so many excellent people appears to depend, in part, upon the 
purely accidental connexion of some forma of materialistic philo- 
sophy with ethical and religious tenets by which they are 
repelled ; and, partly, on the survival of a very ancient supemti- 
tion concoining the nature of matter. 

This superstition, for tho tenacious vitality of which the 
idealistic philosophers who are, more or leas, discijdos of Plato 
and the theologians who havo hoon influoncod hy them, am 
responsible, assumes that matter is something, not merely inert 
and perishable, but essentially base and ovil-naturod, if not 
actively antagonistic to, at least a negative doad-woight upon, 
the good. Judging by contemporary litoraturo, thoro are 
numbers of highly cultivated and indeed superior persons to 
whom the material world is altogether contemptible ; who can 
see nothing in a handful of garden soil, or a rusty nail, but 
typos of tho passive and the corruptible. 

To modem science, these assumptions are as much out of date 
as the e<3[Ually venerable errors, that the sun goes round the 
earth every four-and-twenty horns, or that water is an elemen- 
tary body. The handful of soil is a factory thronged with 
swarms of busy^ workers ; the rusty nail is an aggregation of 
mDlions of particles, moving with inconooivahlo velocity in 
a dance of indnite complexity yet perfect measure ; harmonic 
with like performances throughout the solar system. If there is 
good ground for any conclusioxi, there is such for the belief that 
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the substance of tlicsc xmrticlcslias existed and will exist, that the 
energy which stirs them has pcivsiaicd and will i>t}i'sist, without 
assignable limit, cither in the past or the future. Surely, as 
Heracleitus said of his kitchen with its pots and pans, ‘‘ITcrc 
also are the gods.” Little as wo have, even yet, learned of the 
material universe, that little makes for the belief that it is a 
system of unbroken order and perfect syininetry, of which the 
form incessantly changes, w-hilo the substance and the energy 
are imporishablo. 

It will be understood that those who are thoroughly imbued 
with this view of what is called “matter” find it a little 
diflicult to understand why that which is termed “ mind ” 
^ould give itself such airs of superiority over the twin sister ; 
to whom, so far as our planet is concerned, it might be 
hazardous to deny the right of primogeniture. 

Accepting the ordinary view of mind, it is a substance the 
properties of which are states of consciousness, on the one 
hand, and energy of the same order as that of the matorial 
world (or else it would not bo able to affect the latter) on 
the other hand. It is admitted that chance has no more place 
in the world of mind, than it has in that of matter. Sensations, 
emotions, intellections are subject to an order, as strict and inviol- 
able as that which obtains among matorial things. If the order 
which obtains in the matorial world lays it open to the reproach 
of subjection to “blind necessity,” the demonstrable existence 
of a similar order amidst the phonomona of oonscioxisness 
(and without the belief in that fixed order, logic has no binding 
force and moxuls have no foundation) renders it obnoxious to the 
same condemnation. For necessity is necessity, and whether it 
is blind or sharp-eyed is nothing to the purpose. 

Even if the supposed energy of the substance of mind is 
sometimes exerted without any antecedent cause— which is the 
only intelligible sense of the popular doctrine of free-will— the 
ocourrenoe is admittedly exceptional, and, by the nature ol 
the case, it is not susceptible of proof. Moreover, if the hypo- 
thotioal substance of mind is possessed of eneigy, I, for my 
part, am unable to /see how it is to be discriminated from the 
hypothetical substance of matter. 
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Thus, if any man think ho has n'oaon to hnliovo that tlio 
**suhstaiiOO ” of matter, to tho oxiateucc of whiciiiio limit can bo 
sot either in time or space, is the uiUuito and (Eternal suhstmtum 
of all actual and possible oxistoncos, whiidi is tlui doctrim^ of 
philosophical materialism, os I uuderatand it, I have no ohj(jc- 
tion to hia holding that doctrine ; and I fail to (ioinprchond how 
it can havo the slightest inHuinjce u}h>u any ethical or rtdigions 
views ho may please to hold. If matter ia tht^ sul)Rtmtuin of 
any phenomena of conscionsntiSH, animal or huTnati, then it may 
possibly bo the substratum of any other Ruc.h phenomena ; if 
matter is imperishable, then it must ho a<lmitt(Hl to ht^ possible 
that same of its combinations may he itidelinitely enduring, 
just as our present so-called “clen\<mts’* are probably only 
compounds which havo boon indissoluble, in our plan(^t, for 
millions of years. Moroover, the nltinmto forms of existence 
which we distinguish in oxir little sptH’.k of the universe ari», 
possibly, only two out of infinite variotios of existence, not only 
analogous to matter and analogous to mind, but of kinds which 
we are not compotont so much as to coue,civ(^— in the midst of 
which, indeed, wo might bo sot down, with no more notion of 
what was about us, than tho worm in a llowor-pot, on a London 
balcony, has of tho life of tho great (*.ity. 

That which I do very strongly object to is tho habit, which 
a great many non-philosophical materialists unfortuiiatoly fall 
into, of forgetting all these very obvious considerations. They 
talk as if tho proof that tho ** substance of matter” was the 
“substance” of all things cleared up all the mysteries of 
existence. In point of fact, it loaves tlioiu exactly whoro they 
wore. 

The philosophical Materialist who takes the trouhle to conu 
prehend Berkeley finds that strict logic carries him no further 
than some such answer as this to the philosophical Idealist : 
■Well, if I cannot show that you are wrong, you cannot show 
that I am ; if I should happen to be right, your proofs of the 
impossibility of knowing anything but states of oonsoiousnoss 
would be as valid as they are now ; moreover, your religious and 
ethical difficulties are just as groat os mine. The speculative 
game is drawn— let us get to practical work. 
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NOTE B (p. 255). 

I am afiuid this paragraph is veiy faulty, and indeed mis- 
leading. 

Scholastic “ Realism ” moans the doctrine that goneiic con- 
ceptions have an ohjectivo existence apart from the human 
mind. Conceptualism asserts that they exist only in the 
mind; nominalism, that general terms are mere names in- 
dicative of the similarities of objective existences. 

Locke’s assertion that “ motion and figure are really in the 
manna ” is essentially a piece of realism in the scholastic sense. 
Berkeley would reply motion and iiguro are purely mental 
existoncos—abolish all minds, and what becomes of them ? But 
that does not make him into a conceptualist, still less into a 
nominalist ; and though he may have reached his ultimate 
position through conceptualism, his position is quite different. 

Berkeley differs from all his predecessors in affirming that the 
only substantial existence is the hypothetical substratum of 
mind or ** spirit ” ; and that the whole phenomenal world 
consists of nothing more than affections of human (and other ?) 
spirits by the divine spirit. Pushed to its logical extreme, his 
system posses into pantheism pure and simple 


NOTE C (p. 273). 

To any one who possesses the facility of squinting I recom- 
mend the following experiment. Take two of the ordinary 
figures of a cube, drawn for the stereoscope, and place thorn some 
few inches apart on a screen or wall, the proper right hand 
figure being on the left and the proper loft on the right ; then 
squint so as to see the left hand figure with the right eye and 
the right with the loft eye. After a little praotico, there will 
suddenly appear, at the point of intersection of the lines prolong- 
ing the two optic axes, and apparently, suspended in the air, a 
figure of a cube. And this image of the cube is so real that a 
pencil hold in the hand can be moved all round it, or driven 
through it 



ON SENSATION AND THE UNITY OF 
STRUCTURE OF SENSIFEROUS ORGANS 

[ 1879 .] 

The maxim that metapliysical inquiries are barren 
of result, and that the serious occupation of the 
mind with them is a mere waste of time and 
labour, finds much favour in the eyes of the 
many persons who pride themselves on the 
possession of sound common sense ; and we 
sometimes hear it enunciated by weighty au- 
thorities, as if its natural consequence, the 
suppression of such studies, had the force of a 
moral obligation. 

In this case, however, as in some others, those 
who lay down the law seem to forget that a wise 
legislator wiU consider, not merely whether his 
proposed enactment is desirable, but whether 
obedience to it is possible. For, if the latter 
question is answered negatively, the former is 
surely hardly worth debate. 
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Here, in fact, lies the pith of the reply to those 
who would make metaphysics contraband of 
intellect. Whether it is desirable to place a 
prohibitory duty upon philosophical speculations 
or not, it is utterly impossible to prevent the im- 
portation of them into the mind. And it is not a 
little curious to observe that those who most 
loudly profess to abstain from such commodities 
are, all the while, unconscious consumers, on a 
great scale, of one or other of their multitudinous 
disguises or adulterations. With mouths full of 
the particular kind of heavily buttered toast 
which tlu^y affect, they inveigh against the 
eating of plain broad. In truth, the attempt to 
nourish the human intellect upon a diet which 
contains no inotaphysi(‘s is about as hopeful as 
that of certain Kasteru sages to nourish their 
bodies without destroying life. Everybody has 
heard the story of the jatiless microscopist, who 
ruined the peace of mind of one of these mild 
enthusiasts by showing him the animals moving 
in a drop of the water with which, in the 
iunocoucy of his heart, he slaked his thirst ; and 
the unsuspecting devotee of plain common sense 
may look for as unexpected a shock when the 
magnifier of severe logic reveals the germs, if not 
the full-grown shapes, of lively metaphysical 
postulates rampant amidst his most positive and 
matter-of-fact notions. 

By way of escape from the metaphysical Will-o'- 
' 162 
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ths^wisps generated in tlio marslies of literature 
and tlieology, tlie serious sfcndinit is sometimes 
bidden to botalce bimsolf to tlio solid ground of 
physical science. But the fish of immortal 
menaory, who threw himself out of tho frying- 
pan into the fire, was not more ill advised than 
the man who seeks sanctuary from philosophical 
persecution within the walls of tho observatory 
or of the laboratory. It is said that "meta- 
physics” owe their name to tho fact that, in 
Aristotle’s works, questions of pure philosophy 
are dealt with immediately after those of physics. 
If so, the accident is happily symbolical of the 
essential relations of things; for metaphysical 
speculation follows as closely upon physical theory 
as black care upon the horseman. 

One need but mention such fundamontal, and 
indeed indispensable, conceptions of tho natural 
philosopher as those of atoms and forces : or that 
of attraction considered as action at a distance; 
or that of potential energy ; or the antinomios of 
a vacuum and a plenum; to call to mind tho 
metaphysical background of physics and chemistry ; 
while, in the biological sciences, the case is still 
worse. What is an individual among tho lower 
plants and animals ? Are genera and species 
realities or abstractions? Is there such a tiring 
as vital force, or does the name denote a mere 
relic of metaphysical fetichism ? Is the doctrine 
of final causds legitimate or illegitimate ? These 
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are a few* of the metaphysical toj^ics which are 
suggested by the most elementary study of 
biological facts. But, more than this, it may be 
truly said that the roots of every system of 
philosophy lie deep among the facts of physiology. 
No one can doubt that the organs and the 
functions of sensation arc as much a of the 
province of the physiologist, as are the organs and 
functions of motion, or those of digestion; and yet 
it is impossible to gain an acquaintance with even 
the rudiments of the physiology of sensation 
without being led straight to one of the most 
fundamental of all metaphysical problems. In 
fact, the sensory operations have been, from 
time immemorial, the battle-ground of philoso- 
phers. 

I have more than once taken occasion to point 
out that wo are indebted to Descartes, who hap- 
pened to bo a physiologist as well as a philosopher, 
for the first distinct enunciation of the essential 
elements of the true theory of sensation. In 
lator times, it is not to the works of the philoso- 
phers, if Ifartley and James Mill are excepted, 
but to those of the physiologists, that we must 
turn for an adequate account of the sensory 
process. Haller's luminous, though summary, 
account of sensation in his admirable “PrimiB 
Linem/' the first edition of which was printed in 
1747, offers a striking contrast to the prolixity 
and confusion of thought which pervade Reid's 
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Inquiry,” of scvouteca yearsMator dato.’^ Even 
Sir William Hamilton, loarnod histnriau and 
acute critic as lie was, not only failed to Jippro- 
hend the philosophical bearing of long-ostablislicd 
physiological trutlis ; but, when ho affirmed that 
there is no reason to deny that the niiiul feeds at 
the finger points, and none to assort that the 
brain is tlie sole organ of though^ fio showed 
that he had not apprehended the signifi<iance of 
the revolution commenced, two liundrod years 
before his time, by Desen-rtes, and (dlo(^bivoly 
followed np by Haller, TFartlcy, and Bonnot, in 
the middle of the last century. 

In truth, the theory of sensation, except in one 

^ In justice to Roid, however, it Hhould ho Rtato<l that tho 
chaptoi's on stmaation in tho /ilmij/s oih the. Pow(\i'H 
(1785) exhibit a gi’cat iuiprovoiuont. Ho ih, in ra«'.t, in advanoo 
of his common tutor, as the note to Essay IX. chap. ii. p. 248 of 
Hamilton’s edition shows. 

^ Hallor, amplifying Doscartes, writes in tho Primoi 
cooLXVi. — **Non ost adeo ohscurnm sonsum onmom oriri ah 
objocti sonsibilis impressiono in norvum rpiomcunupm oorpons 
humani, et eamdom per oum noiwum ad oerobniui pcrvonioutcin 
tunc domum ro{)rcsontan animas, cpmndo corobruui adtigifc, XJt 
otiam hoc fulsum sit aniniam iuproximo por sonsoria norvor- 
umquo ramos mmtiro.” . . . dlvtx.— *‘I)mn ergo sentiums 
quinquo divorsissima entia oonjunguntur ; corpus quod sentimus : 
organi sonsorii adfoctio ab oo oorpore : corobn adiectio a sensorii 
porcussione nata : in anima nata inutatio : anirato doniqiui con- 
sciontia et sensationis adporceptio.” Novortbolo«s, Sir william 
Hamilton gravely informs his hearors : — ‘*Wc have no moro 
right to deny that the mind fools at tho finger points, ns con- 
sciousness assures us, than to assort that it tliinks exclusively 
in the brain.” — Lectura on Mcia-physics avd Loyio, ii. p. 128. 

* Wo have no reason whatever to doubt tho report of conscious- 
ness, that we actually perceive at the exteimal point of sensa 
fcion, and that we perceive the material reality.”-— p. 129. 
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point, is, at the present moment, very much where 
Hartley, led by a hint of Sir Isajic Newton's, left 
it, when, a hundred and twenty years since, the 

Observations on Man : his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations,” was laid before the world. 
The whole matter is put in a nutshell in the 
following passages of this notable book. 

‘M^xtonial otjocts iinprossed upon tlio sphrcr o(*(*asion, firat 
ou tho iiorves on wliicli tlipy avo iin])V('«.s(.ul, mu I then on tlio 
brain, vibrations of tho small and, as we may say, iuliiiitesiinal 
medullary parti('li‘s. 

**Tb<‘S 0 vibrations are motions backwards and foiwards of 
tho small particles ; of the sjinu‘ kiml with the osttillaiions of 
pendulums and tho trembliiifjs of tho particles of sramding 
bodies. Tln^y must ho coiKuuvod to bo exceedingly short ami 
small, so as not to have the buist efiicacy to disturb or move the 
whole bodies of tho norves or brain," ^ 

‘*Tho white medullary substanco of the bmin is also the 
immediate instrument by which ulcus are }»re8ented to tho 
2 nind ; or, in other words, whatever changes are made in tliis 
substanco, corro 8 x>ondi 2 ig chuugos are made in our ideas ; and 
vice versa,'** * 

Hartley, like Haller, had no conception of the 
nature and functions of the grey matter of the 
brain. But, if for white medullary substance,” 
in the latter paragraph, we substitute "grey 
cellular substance,” Hartley's propositions embody 

^ Ohservations on Man, vok i. p. 11. 

* Ihid, p. 8, The speculations of Bonnot aro remarkably 
similar to those of Hartley ; and they appear to have originated 
independently, though tho JSssai de PsycJiologU (1764) is of fire 
yearn* later date than the Observations on Man (1749). 
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tlie most jirobaWo conclusions which aro to ho 
drawn from tho latest investijfations of jdiysiolo- 
gists. In order to judge how coni])h!toly tliis is 
tho case, it will ho well to study sonnj simple enso 
of sensation, and, following tho exaini)lo of Reid 
and of James Mill, wo may begin with tho sense 
of smell. Suppose that I become siwaro of a 
musky scent, to which tho name of " nmskinoss ” 
may be given. T call this an odour, and I ohuss it 
along with tho feelings of light, colours, .sounds, 
tastes, and tho like, ametng those ]ih(!nomena 
which are known as sensations. To say that I 
am awai'e of this phenomenon, or that I have it, 
or that it exists, aro simply dilft'ri'nt modes of 
affirming tho same facts. If I am asked how I 
know that it exists, I can ojily reply that its 
existence and my knowledge of it aro one and tho 
same thing; in short, that my knowledge is 
immediate or intuitive, and, as such, is ])ossessod 
of the highest conceivable degree of certainty. 

The pure sensation of muskincss is almost sure 
to be followed by a mental state which is not a 
sensation, but a belief, that there is somewhere, 
close at hand, a something on which tho oxistenco 
of the sensation depends. It may bo a musk- 
deer, or a musk-rat, or a musk-plant, or a grain 
of dry musk, or simply a sconted lmndk(!rchiof ; 
but former experience leads us to believe that tho 
sensation is due to the presence of one or othox of 
these objects, and that it will vanish if the object 
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is removed. In other words, there arises a belief 
in an external cause of the muskiness, which, in 
common language, is termed an odorous body. 

But the manner in which this belief is usually 
put into words is strangely misleading. If we 
are dealing with a musk-plant, for example, we 
do not contine ourselves to a simple statement of 
that which we believe, and say that the musk- 
plant is the cause of the sensation called muski- 
ness ; but we say that the plant has a musky 
smell, and we speak of the odour as a quality, or 
propeu-ty, inherent in the plant. And the inevit- 
able rc fiction of words upon thought has in this 
case become so complete, and has penetrated so 
deeply, that wlion an accurate statement of the 
ciiso — namely, that muskiness, inasmuch as the 
term denotes nothing but a sensation, is a mental 
state, and has no existence except as a mental 
phenomenon — is first hrought under the notice of 
common-sense folks, it is usually regarded by 
thorn as what they are pleased to call a mere 
metaphysical paradox and a patent example of 
useless subtlety. Yet the slightest reflection must 
suffice to convince any one possessed of sound 
reasoning faculties, that it is as absurd to suppose 
that muskiness is a quality inherent in one plant, 
as it would bo to imagine that pain is a quality 
inherent in another, because we feel pain when a 
thorn pricks the finger. 

Even the common-sense philosopher, far excel* 
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Icnce, says of smell : It appears to bo a simple 
and original affection or fooling of the jniiid, 
altogether inexplicable and nnaccoiuitable. It is 
indeed impossible that it can bo in any body : it 
is a sensation, and a sensation can only bo in a 
sentient thing.” ^ 

That which is true of miiskiness is true of 
every other odour. Lavendor-smoll, clovo-suioll, 
garlic-smell, are, like "musk in css,” naiuos of 
states of consciousness, and have ik> existence 
except as such. But, in ordinary language, we 
speak of all these odours as if they were indepen- 
dent entities residing in lavender, cloves, and 
garlic; and it is not witliout a certain struggle 
that the false metaphysic of so-ca.llod common 
sense, thus ingrained in us, is expelled. 

For the present purpose, it is unncct^ssary to in- 
quire into the origin of our belief in cxtciTial 
bodies, or into that of the notion of causation. 
Assuming the existence of an external world, 
there is no difficulty in obtaining cxj)orimontal 
proof that, as a general rule, olfactory sensations, 

^ A% Inquiry into the ITuman Mind on tTia TrmHples of 
Common Sense, chap. ii. § 2. Koid aflirms that “it ih gPTiiufl, 
and not the want of it, that adultoratos ])hilo«ophy, and 111 ]r it 
with error and false theory;” and no doubt bis own lucubra- 
tions are free from the sinallost taint of tho iinpuritv to which 
he objects. But, for want of something more than tlmt sort of 
“common sense,” which is very common and a little dull, the 
conteinnex* of genius did not notice that the admission hero 
made knocks so big a hole in the bottom of “common sense 
philosophy, that nothing can save it from foundering in the 
dreaded abyss of Idealism. 
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are caused by odorous bodies ; and we may pass 
on to the next step of tlie inquiry — namely, how 
the odorous body produces the effect attributed to 
it. 

The first point to be noted here is another fact 
revealed by experience; that the appearance of 
the sensation is governed, not only by the 
presence of the odorous substance, but by the 
condition of a certain part of our corporeal 
structure, the nose. If the nostrils are closed, the 
presence of the odorous substance docs not give 
rise to iho sensation ; while, when they are open, 
the sensation is intensilied by the approximation 
of the odorous substance to them, and by snuffing 
up the adjacent air in such a manner as to draw 
it into the nose. On the other hand, looking at 
an odorous substance, or rubbing it on the skin, or 
holding it to the ear, does not awaken the sensa- 
tion. Thus, it can be readily established by 
experiment that the perviousness of the nasal 
passages is, in some way, essential to the sensory 
function ; in fact, that the organ of that function 
is lodged somewhere in the nasal passages. And, 
since odorous bodies give rise to their effects at 
considerable distances, the suggestion is obvious 
that something must pass from them into the 
sense organ. What is this something, '' which 
plays the part of an intermediary between the 
odorous body and the sensory organ ? 

The oldest speculation about the matter dates 
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back to the Epicurean School and Democritus, 
and it is to be found fully stated in the fourth 
book of Lucretius. It comes to this : that the 
surfaces of bodies are constantly throwing off 
excessively attenuated films of their own sub- 
stance: and that these films, reaching the mind, 
excite the appropriate sensations in it. 

Aristotle did not admit the existence of any 
such material films, but conceived that it was the 
form of the substance, and not its matter, which 
affected sense, as a seal impresses wax, without 
losing anything in the process. While many, if 
not the majority, of the Schoolmen took up an 
intermediate position and supposed that a vsomo- 
thing, which was not exactly either material or 
immaterial, and which they called an intentional 
species,” effected the needful communication 
between the bodily cause of sensation and the 
mind. 

But all these notions, whatever may bo said for 
or against them in general, are fundamentally de- 
fective, by reason of an oversight which was 
inevitable, in tlie state of knowledge at the time 
in which they were promulgated. What the 
older philosophers did not know, and coidd not 
know, before the anatomist and the physiologist 
had done their work, is that, between the oxtomal 
object and that mind in which they supposed the 
sensation to inhere, there lies a physical obstacle. 
The sense organ is not a mere passage by which 
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the "tenuia simulacra rerum,” or the “ intentioual 
species” cast off hy objects, or the “forms” of 
sensible things, pass straight to the mind ; on the 
contrary, it stands as a firm and impervious 
barrier, through which no material particle of 
the world without can make its way to the world 
within. 

Lot us consider the olfactory sense organ more 
nearly. Each of the nostrils loads into a passage 
completely separated from the other by a par- 
tition, and those two passages place the nostrils in 
free communication with the back of the throat, 
so that they freely transmit the air passing to the 
lungs when the mouth is shut, as in ordinary 
breathing. The floor of each passage is flat, but 
its roof is a high arch, the crown of which is 
seated between the orbital cavities of the skull, 
which serve for the lodgment and protection of 
the eyes j and it therefore lies behind the appar- 
ent limits of that feature which, in ordinary 
language, is called the nose. From the side walls 
of the upper and back part of those arched cham- 
bers, certain delicate plates of bone project, and 
these, as well as a considerable part of the 
partition between the two chambers, are covered 
by a fine, soft, moist membnuie. It is to this 
“Schneiderian,” or olfactory, membrane that 
odorous bodies must obtain direct access, if they 
are to give rise to their appropriate sensations ; 
and it is upon the relatively large surface, which 
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the olfactory membrane offers, that wo must seek 
for the seat of the organ of the olfactory sense. 
The only essential part of that organ consists of a 
multitude of minute rod-like bodies, set perpen- 
dicularly to the surface of the mouibrauo, and 
forming a part of the cellular coat, or epithelium, 
which covers the olfactory metnbrano, as the 
epideimis covers the skin. In the (Jixso of the 
olfactory sense, there can he no doubt that the 
Democritic hypothesis, at any rate for sucdi 
odorous substances as musk, lias a good founda- 
tion. Infinitesimal particles of musk lly off from 
the surface of the odorous boily ; thesis, becoming 
diffused through the air, are carried into the nasal 
passages, and thence into the olfactory chainbors, 
where tliey come into contact with the filanioti- 
tous extremities of the dclicato oHactory 
epithelium. 

But this is not all. The “ mind ” is not, so to 
speak, upon tho other side of the opithoUmn. On 
the contrary, the inner ends of the olfactory cells 
are connected with nerve fibres, and these neivo 
fibres, passing into the cavity of the skull, at 
length end in a part of the brain, tlio olfactory 
sensorium. It is certain that the integrity of 
each, and the physical inter-conncction of all those 
three structures, the epithelium of the sensory 
organ, the nerve fibres, and tho sensorium, are 
essential conditions of ordinary sensation. That 
is to say, the air in the olfactory chambers may be 
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charged with particles of mtisk; but, if either the 
epithelium, or the nerve fibres, or the scnsoriuiii 
is injured, or if they are physically disconnected 
from one another, sensation will not arise. More- 
over, the epithelium may he said to be receptive, 
the nerve fibres ti-ansnriasive, and the sensorium 
sensitaeiont. For, in the act of smelling, the 
particles of the odorous substance produce a mole- 
cular change (which Hartley was in all probability 
right in terming a vibration) in the epithelium, 
and this change being transmitted to the nerve 
fibres, passes along them with a measurable 
velocity, and, finally reaching the sensorium, is 
immediately followed by the sensation. 

Thus, modern investigation supplies a repre- 
sentative of the Epicurean “ simulacra ’’ in the vola- 
tile particles of the musk ; but it also gives us the 
stamp of the particles on the olfactory epithelium, 
without any transmission of matter, as the equiva- 
lent of the Aristotelian “form”; while, finally, 
the modes of motion of the molecules of the ol- 
factory colls, of tho nerve, and of the cerebral 
sensorium, which are Hartley’s vibrations, may 
stand very well for a double of the “intentional 
species " of the Schoolmen. And this last remark 
is not intended merely to suggest a fanciful 
parallel; for, if the cause of the sensation is, as 
analogy suggests, to be sought in the mode of 
motion of the object of sense, then it is quite 
possible that the particular mode of motion of the 
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object is reproduced in tlio scnsorimn ; exactly as 
the diaphragm of a telephone reproduces the mode 
of motion taken up at its receiving end. lu other 
words, the secondary iutentional species” may 
be, as the Schoolmen thought the primary cue 
was, the last link between matter and mind. 

None the less, however, does it romaiu true that 
no similarity exists, nor indeed is conceivable, 
between the cause of the sensation and the sensa- 
tion. Attend os closely to the sensa.tions of 
muskiness, or any other odour, as we will, no trace 
of extension, resistance, or motion is disccu'niblo in 
them. They have no attribute in common with 
those which we ascribe to matter ; they are, in the 
strictest sense of the words, immaterial outiti(‘.s. 

Thus, the most elementary study of stmsation 
justifies Descartes’ position, that we know more of 
mind than we do of body ; that the immaterial 
world is a firmer reality than the material. For 
the sensation ‘‘ muskiness ” is known immediatedy. 
So long as it persists, it is a part of what wo call 
our thinking solves, and its existence lies beyond 
the possibility of doubt. The knowledge of an 
objective or material cause of tlio sensation, on 
the other hand, is mediate ; it is a belief as con- 
tradistinguished from an intuition; and it is a 
belief which, in any given instance of sensation, 
may, by possibility, be devoid of foundation. For 
odours, like other sensations, may arise from the 
occurrence of the appropriate molecular changes 
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in the nerve or in the sensorinm, by the operation 
of a canse distinct from the affection of the sense 
organ by an odorons body. Such “subjective” 
sensations are as real existences as any others, and 
as distinctly snggo.st an extemai odorous object as 
their cause; but the belief thus generated is a 
delusion. And, if beliefs are properly termed 
“ testimonies of consciousness,” then undoubtedly 
the testimony of consciousness may be, and often 
is, untrustworthy. 

Another very important consideration arises 
out of the facts as they are now known. That 
which, in the absence of a knowledge of the phy- 
siology of sensation, we call the cause of the 
smell, and term the odorous object, is only such, 
mediately, by reason of its emitting particles 
which give rise to a mode of motion in the sense 
organ. The sense organ, again, is only a mediate 
cause by reason of its producing a molecular 
change in the nerve fibre ; while this last change 
is also only a mediate cause of sensation, depend- 
ing, as it does, upon the change which it excites 
in the sonsorium. 

The sense organ, the nerve, and the sonsorium, 
taken together, constitute the sonsiferous ajipara- 
tus. They make up the thickness of the wall 
between the mind, as represented by the sensation 
"muskinoss,” and the object, as represented hy 
the particle of musk in contact with the olfactory 
epithelium. 
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It will be observed tliat tbe sciisiforous wall and 
tbe external world are of tbe same nature; what- 
ever it is that constitutes them both is expressible 
in terms of matter and motion. Whatever changes 
take place in the senaiferous aj^paratus arc con- 
tinuous with, and similar to, those which take 
place in the external world.^ But, with the sen- 
sorium, matter and motion come to an cud ; wliile 
phenomena of another order, or immaterial states 
of consciousness, make tludr appearance. How is 
the relation between the material aiul the im- 
material phenomena to be concenvod? This is 


1 The following diagi’ammatic scliomc nmy h(dp to olucidate 
the theory of sensation : — 
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Immediate knowledge is confined to states of conacuousnoss, or, 
in other words, to the phenomena of mind. Knowledge of the 
phjrsical world, or of one’s own body and of objects external to 
it, is a system of beliefs or judgments based on the sensations. 
The term “self” is applioa not only to the scries of moutal 
phenomena which constitute the ego, but to the fragment of the 
physical world which is their constant concomitant. The cor- 
poreal self, therefore, is part of the non-ego ; and is objective in 
relation to the ego as aubjeot. 
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tho metaphysical problem of problems, and the 
solutions which have been suggested have boon 
made the coruor-stones of systems of pliilosophy. 
Three mutually irrcconoilablo readings of the 
riddle have been offered. 

The first is, that an immaterid substance of 
mind exists; and that it is affcctod by the mode 
of motion of the sonsorium, in such a way as to 
give rise to the sensation. 

The second is, that tlie sensation is a direct 
effect of the mode of motion of the seiisorium, 
brought about without the intervention of any sub- 
stance of mind. 

The third is, that the sensation is, neither 
directly nor indirectly, an effect of the mode of 
motion of the sensoriuin, but that it has an 
independent cause. Properly speaking, therefore, 
it is not an effect of the motion of the sensorium, 
but a concomitant of it. 

As none of these hypotheses is capable of even 
an approximation to demonstration, it is almost 
noedloss to remark that they have been severally 
hold with tenacity and advocated with passion. I 
do not think it can bo said of any of the three 
that it is inconceivable, or that it can be assumed 
on d prioH grounds to be impossible. 

Oonsidor the first, for example ; an immaterial 
substance is perfectly conceivable. In fact, it is 
obvious that, if we possessed no sensations but 
those of smell and hearing, we ’should be unable 
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to conceive a material substance. Wo iniylit have 
a conception of time, but could bave none of 
extension, or of resistance, or of motion. And 
without the three latter conceptions no idea of 
matter could be formed. Our whole knowledge 
would be limited to that of a shifting succession 
of immaterial phenomena. But if an immaterial 
substance may exist, it may have any conooivablo 
properties; and sensation may be one of them. 
AIL these propositions may bo affirmed with 
complete dialectic safety, inasmuch as they cannot 
possibly be disproved; but neither can a i)articlo 
of demonstrative evidence be offered in favour 
of the existence of an immaterial substance. 

As regards the second hypothesis, it certainly is 
not inconceivable, and therefore it may bo true 
that sensation is the direct effect of certain kinds 
of bodily motion. It is just as easy to suppo.se 
this as to suppose, on the former hypothesis, that 
bodily motion affects an immaterial substance. 
But neither is it susceptible of proof. 

And, as to the third hypothesis, since the logic 
of induction is in no case competent to prove that 
events apparently standing in the relation of 
cause and effect may not both be effects of a 
common cause — ^that also is as safe from rofirta- 
tion, if as incapable of demonstration, as the other 
two. 

In my own opinion, neither of these speculations 
can be regarded seriously as anything but a more 
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or less convenient working h3^othesis. But, if I 
must choose among them, I take the '‘law of 
parcimony” for my guide, and select the simplest 
— namely, that the sensation is the direct effect of 
the mode of motion of the sensorium. It may 
justly be said that this is not the slightest ex- 
planation of sensation ; but then am I really any 
the wiser, if I say that a sensation is an activity 
(of which I know nothing) of a substance of mind 
(of which also I know nothing) ? Or, if I say that 
the Deity causes the sensation to arise in my mind 
immediately after he has caused the particles of 
the sensorium to move in a certain way, is any- 
thing gained ? In truth, a sensation, as we have 
already scon, is an intuition — a part of immediate 
knowledge. As such, it is an ultimate fact and 
inexplicable ; and all that we can hope to find out 
about it, and that indeed is worth finding out, is its 
relation to otlier natural facts. That relation 
aj)pcars to me to be sufficiently expressed, for all 
practical purposes, by saying that sensation is the 
invariable consequent of certain changes in the sen- 
sorium — or, in other words, that, so far as we know 
the change in the sensorium is the cause of the 
sensation. 

I permit myself to imagine that the untutored, 
if noble, savage of " common sense ” who has been 
misled into reading thus far, by the hope of getting 
positive solid inforaiation about sensation, giving 
way to not unnatural irritation, may here inter- 
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pellate : The upshot of all this d is( ju Isitiori ia 

that we are profoimdly ignorant. Wo k now that to 
begin with, and you have merely furnisliod another 
example of the emptiness and us(dc^ssnoss of 
metaphysics.” But I voiituro to n^ply, Bardon mo, 
you were ignorant, but you did nob know it. On 
the contrary, you thought you kn<nv a groat deal, 
and were quite satisfied with the parbi(tula,rly absurd 
metaphysical notions which you wore ph‘.asod to 
ctill the teachings of common sense. You thought 
that your sensations were proportitis of external 
things, and had an existence outside of yourself. 
You thought that you know more about material 
than you do about immabcu'ial oxisteucjcs. And if, 
as a wise man has assured us, the knowledge of 
what we don’t know is the next best thing to the 
knowledge of what wo do know, this brief excursion 
into tbe province of philosophy luis been highly 
profitable. 

Of all tbe dangerous mental habits, that whhdi 
schoolboys call cocksuroness ” is prohibly the 
most perilous; and tho inostitnablo value of 
metaphysical discipline is that it furntshoB an 
effectual counterpoise to this evil proclivity. 
Whoso has mastered the elements of philosophy 
knows that the attribute of unquostionaldo cer- 
tainty appertains only to the existence of a state 
of consciousness so long os it exists ; all other 
beliefs are more probabilities of a higher or lower 
order. Sound metaphysic is an amulet which 
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renders its possessor proof alike against the poison 
of superstition and tlie connter-poison of shallow 
negation ; by showing that the affirmations of the 
former and the denials of the latter alike deal with 
matters about which, for lack of evidence, nothing 
can be either affirmed or denied. 

I have dwelt at length upon the nature and 
origin of our sensations of smell, on account of the 
comparative freedom of the olfactory sense from 
the complications which are met with in most of 
the other senses. 

Sensations of taste, however, are generated in 
almost as simple a fashion as those of smell. In 
this case, tho sense organ is the epithelium which 
covers tho tongue and the palate : and which 
sometimes, becoming modified, gives rise to 
peculiar organs termed "gustatory bulbs,” in which 
the epithelial cells elongate and assume a some- 
what rodlike form. Nerve fibres connect the sen- 
sory organ with tho sensorium, and tastes or flavours 
are states of consciousness caused by the changti 
of molecular stato of the latter. In the case of 
tho sense of touch there is often no souse organ 
distinct from the general epidermis. But many 
fishes and amphibia exhibit local modifications of 
the epidermic colls which are, sometimes, extra- 
ordinarily like the gustatory bulbs; more com- 
monly, both in lower and higher animals, tho 
effect of tho contact of external bodies isintensifieJ 
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by the development of hair-like filaments, or of 
true hairs, the bases of -which are in imnunliato 
relation with the ends of the sensory lUirves, 
Every one must have noticed the extreme dclioacjy 
of the sensations produced by the contact of 
bodies with the ends of the hairs of the head ; and 
the “ whiskers ” of cats owe their functional import- 
ance to the abundant supply of nerves to tlie 
follicles in which their bases are lodged. What 
pai*t, if any, the so-called '‘tactile corjnisclos,'’ 
"end bulbs,’’ and "Pacinian bodies,” play in tlu^ 
mechanism of touch is unknown. If they are 
sense organs, they are exceptional in character, 
in so far as they do not appear to bo modifications 
of the epidermis. N othing is known respecting the 
organs of those sensations of resistance which are 
grouped under the head of the muscular souse; 
nor of the sensations of warmth and cold ; nor 
of that very singular sensation which we call 
tickling. 

In the case of heat and cold, the organism not 
only becomes affected by external bodies, far 
more remote than those which affect the sense of 
smell ; but the Democritic hypothesis is obviously 
no longer permissible. When the direct rays of 
the sun fall upon the skin, the sensation of heat is 
certainly not caused by " attenuated films ” thrown 
off from that luminary, but is due to a mode of 
motion which is transmitted to us. In Aristotelian 
phrase, it is the form without the matter of the 
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sun wliich stamps the sense organ; and this, 
translated into modern language, means nearly 
the same thing as Hartley’s vibrations. Thus we 
are prepared for what happens in the case of the 
auditory and the visual senses. For neither the 
oar, nor the eye, receives anything but the impulses 
or vibrations originated by sonorous or luminous 
bodies. Nevertheless, the receptive apparatus 
still consists of specially modified epithelial cells. 
In the labyrinth, or essential part of the ear of 
the higher animals, the free ends of these colls 
terminate in excessively delicate hair-like fila- 
ments; while, in the lower forms of auditory 
organ, its free surface is beset with delicate 
hairs like those of the surface of the body, 
and the transmissive nerves are connected with 
the bases of these hairs. Thus there is an in- 
sensible gi-adation in the forms of the receptive 
apparatus, from the organ of touch, on the one 
hand, to those of taste and smell ; and, on the other 
hand, to that of hearing. 

Even in the case of the most refined of all the 
sense organs, that of vision, the receptive ap- 
paratus departs but little from the general type. 
The only essential constituent of the visual sense 
organ is the retina, which forms so small a part 
of the eyes of the higher animals ; and the 
simplest eyes are nothing but portions of the 
integument, in which the cells of the epidermis 
have become converted into glassy rod-liko retinal 
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corpuscles. The outer enihs of those arc tiiruod 
towards the light; their sides arc more or loss 
extensively coated with a dark pigment, and 
their inner ends are connected with the trans- 
missive nerve lihres. The light, impinging on 
these visual rods, produces a change in them which 
is communicated to the nerve iiljros, and, being 
transmitted to tlic scnsoriinn, gives rise to thc‘. sen- 
sation — if indeed all aniirnds wliich possess oy(^s are 
endowed with what we tiiulerstjuid a,s S(nisation. 

In the higher animals, a compIioatcHl apparatus 
of lenses, arranged on the priiusiplc of a cn.tnora 
obscura, servos at once to con(Hmi»rato and to iu- 
divhlualiso the pencils of light ])rocoeding from 
external bodies. But the (sssontial )>art of the 
organ of vision is still a layer of cells, whicb have 
the form of rods with truncated or conii^al ends. 
By what seems a strange anomaly, howcwor, the 
glassy ends of thos(3 arc turned not towards, but 
away from, the light: and the latter 1ms to 
traverse the layer of nervous tissues with which 
their outer ends are connected, before it can aftbe^t 
them. Moreover, the rods atid coxion of the 
vertebrate retina are so dcx‘i)ly stiatod, and in 
many respects so peculiar in character, that it 
appears impossible, at first sight, that tluy can 
have anything to do with that opidormis of which 
gustatory and tactile and, at any rate, the lower 
forms of auditory and visual, organs are obvious 
modifications. 
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Whatever he the apparent diversities among 
the sensiferous apparatuses, however, they share 
certain connnon characters. Eiich consists of a 
receptive, a transmissive, and a seusificatory 
portion. The essential part of the first is an 
epithelium, of the second, nerve fibres, of tho 
third, a part of tho brain ; the sensation is always 
tho consequence of the mode of motion excited in 
the receptive, and sent along the triinsmissive, to 
the scnsiiicatory part of the sensiferous apparatus. 
And, in all the senses, there is no likeness what- 
ever between tho object of sense, which is matter 
in motion, and the sensation, which is an itn- 
matorial phenomenon. 

On tho hypothesis which appears to me to be 
tho mo.st convenient, sensation is a product of tho 
sensiferous apparatus caused by certain modes of 
motion whicih are set up in it by impulses from 
without. The sensiferous apparatuses are, as it 
were, factoriciS, all of which at tho one end receive 
raw mafijrials of a .similar kind — namely, modes of 
motion — while, at the other, each turns out a 
special product, tho feeling wliich constitutes tho 
kind of sousation characteristic of it. 

Or, to make use of a closer comparison, each 
soiusiforous apparatus is c<imparahlo to a muaical- 
hox wound up ; with as many tunes as there are 
separate sensations. Tho object of a simple sen- 
sation is the agent which presses down the stop 
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of one of these tunes, and the more feeble the 
agent, the more delicate must he the mobility of 
the stop.^ 

But, if this he true, if the recipient part of the 
sensiferous apparatus is in all cases, merely a me- 
chanism affected by coarser or finer kinds of 
material motion, vre might expect to find that all 
sense organs are fundanieutally alike, and result 
from the modification of the same moridiological 
elements. And this is exactly -what does result 
fi-om all recent histological and emhryological in- 
vestigations. 

It has been seen that the receptive part of the 
olfactory apparatus is a slightly modified epi- 
thelium, -which lines an olfactory chamber deeply 
seated between the orbits in adult human beings. 
But, if we trace back the nasal chambers to their 
origin in the embryo, we find, that, to begin with, 
they are mere depressions of the skin of the forepart 
of the head, lined by a continuation of the general 
epidermis. These depressions become pits, and 
the pits, by the growth of the adjacent parts, 
gradually acquire the position which they finally 
occupy. The olfactory organ, therefore, is a 
specially modified part of the general integu- 
ment. 

1 “Chaque fibre est tine espSoe de tonobe on de martean 
destine breudre un ceitaiu ton.” — Bonnet, Mmai de Fsyohologie, 
chap. iv. 
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The human ear would seem to present gi-eator 
difficulties. For the essential part of the sense 
organ, in this case, is the membranous labyrinth, 
a bag of complicated form, which lies buried in the 
depths of the floor of the skull, and is surrounded 
by dense and solid bone. Here, however, recourse 
to the study of development readily unravels the 
mystery. Shortly after the time when the 
olfactory organ appears, as a depression of the 
skin on the side of the fore part of the head, the 
auditory organ appears as a similar depression on 
the side of its back part. The depression, rapidly 
deepening, becomes a small pouch; and then, 
the communication with the exterior becoming 
shut ofF, the pouch is converted into a closed bag, 
the epithelial lining of which is a part of the 
general epidermis segregated firom the rest. The 
adjacent tissues, changing first into cartilage and 
then into bone, enclose the auditory sac in a 
strong case, in which it undergoes its further 
metamorphoses ; while the drum, the ear bones, 
and the external ear, are suporadded by no less 
extraordinary modifications of the adjacent parts. 
Still more marvellous is the history of the de- 
velopment of the organ of vision. In the place of 
the eye, as in that of the nose and that of the 
ear, the young embryo presents a depression of 
the general integument; but, in man and the 
higher animals, this does not give rise to the 
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proper sensory organ, but only to pni-t, <4 tlie 
accessory structures concerned in vision. Iii ftict, 
the depression, dcei)oning and becoming converted 
into a shut sac, produces only the cornoa, the 
aqueous humour, and the crystalline Ions of the 
perfect eye. 

The retina is added to this by the outgrowth of 
the wall of a portion of the brain into a sort of 
bag, or sac, with a narrow nock, the convex bottom 
of which is turned outwai’ds, or towards the 
crystalline lens. As the dovclopinoiit of the eye 
proceeds, the convex bottom of the bag boconu‘.s 
pushed in, so that it gradually obliterates tlm 
cavity of the sac, the previously convex wall of 
which becomes deeply concave. The sac of the 
brain is now like a double nightcap ready for tho 
head, but the place which the head would occupy 
is taken by tho vitreous humour, while tho layer 
of nightcap next it becomes tho retina, Tho colls 
of this layer which lio farthest from tho vitreous 
humour, or, in other words, bound tho original 
cavity of the sac, are metamoi’i>hoscd into tho rods 
and cones. Suppose now that tho sac of tho 
brain could be brought back to its orign\al form ; 
then the rods and cones would fonn part of tlm 
lining of a side pouch of tho brain. But one of 
the most wonderful revelations of embryology is 
the proof of the fact that the brain itsolf is, at 
its first beginning, merely an infolding of tho 
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epidermic layer of tlio general iatogument. Hence 
it follows that the rods and cones of tire vevtcLralo 
eye arc modified epidermic cells, as much as the 
crystalline cones of the insect or crastacean eye 
are ; and that the inversion of the position of the 
former in relation to light arises simply from the 
roundabout way in which the vertebrate retina is 
developed. 

Thus all the higher sense organs start from one 
foundation, and the receptive epithelium of the 
eye, or of the ear, is as much modified epidermis 
ixs is that of the nose. The stmctural unity of 
tlic sense organs is the morphological paralkd to 
their identity of physiological function, wliicli, iis 
we have seen, is to be impressed by certain modes 
of motion; and they are fine or coarse, in 
jmoportion to the delicacy or the strength 
of the impulses by which they are to bo 
affected. 

In ultimate analysis, then, it apjjoars that a sen- 
sation is the ecpii valent in terms of consciousness for 
a mode of motion of the matter of the sonsorium. 
But, if inquiry is pushed a stage farther, and the 
<luostion is asked. What then do wo know about 
matter and motion? there is but one reply 
possible. All that we know about motion is that 
it is a name for certain changes in the relations of 
our visual, tactile, and muscular sensations; and 
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all that we know about matter is that it is the 
hypothetical substance of physical phonomoiui — 
the assumption of the existence _of which is as 
jrare a piece of metaphysical speculation as is that 
of the existence of the substance of mind. 

Our sensations, our pleasures, our pains, and the 
relations of these, make up the sum total of the 
elements of positive, unquestionable knowledge. 
We call a large section of these scnisations and 
their relations matter and motion ; tho rest we 
term mind and thinking ; and experience shows 
that there is a certain constant order of succession 
between some of the former and some of the 
latter. 

This is all that just metaphysical criticism leaves 
of the idols set up by the spurious motaidiysics of 
vulgar common sense. It is consistent either with 
pure Materialism, or with pure Idealism, but it is 
neither. Tor the Idealist, not content with 
declaring the tnith that our knowledge is limited 
to facts of consciousness, affirms the wholly un- 
provable proposition that nothing exists beyond 
these and the substance of mind. And, on tho 
other hand, the Materialist, holding by the truth 
that, for anything that appears to the contrary 
material phenomena are the causes of mental 
phenomena, asserts his unprovable dogma, that 
material phenomena and the substance of matter 
are the sole primary existences. 







